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^IlilLEN  KELLER'S  TALK. 

Makes  Appeal  for  th^  Jftjirirl  at, 

Waldorf  Meeting. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  principal 
speaker  last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  New, 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. As  her  voice  Was  not  strong 
enough  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  room,  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  repeated  her  words. 
MissiCelter  said  in  part: 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness  but  idleness.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, your  association. and  the  New  York 
Commission  are  placing  it  on  a  sincere  basis. 

The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  census 
of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circum- 
stances, When  they  lost  their  sight  and  from 
what  cause. 

Without  such  a  census  there  can  be  no  order 
.in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this  task  is 
nearly  completed. 

'  The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and 
city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind.  For  it 
is  the  community  where  the  blind  man  lives 
that  ultimately  determines  his  success  or 
•his  failure.  The  State  can  teach  him  to 
■'Work;  supply  him  with  raw  materials  and 
capital  so  start  his  business.  But  his  fellow 
citizens:  must  furnish  the  market  for  his 
products  and  give  him  the  encouragement 
without  which  no  blind  man  can  make  head- 
way: They  must  do  more  than  this,  they 
must  meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  con- 
forms-to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his 
.capacity  for  service..  Indeed  the  community 
should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind 
to  beg  on  the  street  corner  or  receive  un- 
earned pensions. 

.  One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that  we 
who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are  as  one 
who  should  overload  a  disabled  horse  and 
compel  him  to  earn  his  oats.  In  the  little 
village  where  I  live,  there  was  a  lady  so  mis- 
takenly kind,  to  a  pet  horse  that  she  never 
broke  him  to  harness,  and  fed  him  twelve 
ciuarts  of  oats  a  day.  ILaughter.]  The 
horse  ihad  to  be  shot.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] I  am  not  afraid  that  we  shall  kill 
our  blind  with  kindness.  I  am  still  less 
afraid'  that  we  shall  break  their  backs. 

Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of 
their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competi- 
tion of  business  and  put  their  hands  zealously 
to  the  tools  of  trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train 
thetn  in  .business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.     Before  this  association  was 


ever  thought  of  blind  men  had  given  examples 
of  energy  and  industry,  and  with  such  ex- 
amples shining  in  the  dark  other  blind  men 
will  not  be  content  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  will  not  or  cannot  carry  burden 
on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand;  those  who  know 
net  the  honor  of  hard-won  independence. 

I  appeal  to  you:  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shah  secure  for  him  complete 
or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind,  and 
falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more  than  hall- 
way-to  meec  nim.  Remember,  however 
brave  and  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will  always 
need  a  guiding  hand  in  his. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Greer.  j 
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HELEN  KELLER  ON  THE  BLIND. 


Icipal  Speaker  at  tlie 
ia      Last      Evening   — 
WjpkiMMTe  "^Thinks   May   Be   Done   to 
Make  the  Sightless  Happy. 


Helen  Keller  spoke  last  night  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria. Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  re- 
peated each  sentence  after  Miss  Keller, 
whose  voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
heard  by  those  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 
She  said: 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness  but  idleness.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  com- 
mission, your  association,  and  the  New 
York  commission  are  placing  it  on  a  sincere 
basi3.  The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful 
census  of  the  blind,  to  -find  out  how  many 
there  are.  how  old  they  are,  what  are  their 
circumstances,  when  they  lost  their  sight, 
and  from  what  cause. 

Without  such  a  census  there  can  be  no 
order  in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this 
task  is  nearly  completed. 

The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and 
city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind. 
For  it  is  the  community  where  the  blind 
man  lives  that  ultimately  determines  his 
success  or  his  failure.  The  State,  can  teach 
him  to  work,  supply  him  with  raw  ma- 
terials and  capital  to  start  his  business. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  must  furnish  the 
market  for  his  products  and  give  him  the 


encouragement  without  which  no  blind  man 
can  make  headway.  They  must  do  more 
than  this:  they  must  meet  him  with  a  sym- 
pathy that  Conforms  to  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood  and  his  capacity  for  service.  In- 
deed, the  community  should  regard  it  as  a 
disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the  street 
corner  or  receive  unearned  pensions. 

One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that  we 
who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are  as  one 
who  should  overload  a  disabled  horse  and 
compel  him  to  earn  his  oats.     In  the  little 
village  where   I  live  there  was   a   lady   so 
mistakenly  kind   to   a   pet   horse    that   she 
never  broke   him   to  harness   and   fed   him 
twelve  quarts   of  oats  a  day.     [Laughter.], 
The  horse  had  to   be  shot.    [Laughter  and 
applause.]       I  am  not  afraid  that  we  shall 
kill   our   blind   with   kindness.      I    am    still 
less  afraid  that  we  shall  break  their  backs. 
Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of 
their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competi- 
tion of  business,  and  put  their  hands  zeal- 
ousl  yto  the  tools  of  trade.  It  Is  our  part  to 
train  them,  in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use 
their  tools -skilfully.  Before  this  association 
was  ever  thought  of  blind  men  had  given  ex- 
amples  of   energy  and    industry,    and   with 
such    examples    shining    in   the   dark    other 
blind  men  will  not  be  content  to  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  will  not  or  cannot 
carry  burden  on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand; 
those  who  know  not  the  honor  of  hard-won 
independence. 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him  com- 
plete or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind, 
and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more  than 
half-way  to  meet  him.  Remember,  how- 
ever brave  and  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will 
jjil ways  need  a  guiding  hand  In  his. 

(  In  the  Astor  Gallery,  adjoining  the  ball- 
room, there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  blind,  and  sightless  girls  from 
different  schools  for  the  blind  sat  at  tele 
phone  switchboards,  and  worked  typewrit, 
ing  machines. 
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STATE  TAKES  OVER  WORK  SHOP 
FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  PITTiFlELO 


Apprentices  Will  be  Received  Who  Will 

be  Taught  Trades  of  Chair  Seating 

and   Mattress    Renovating 


Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  one  of  the  state 
commissioners  for  the  adult  blind,  and 
Charles  W  Holmes,  deputy  superinten- 
dent for  the  commission,  were  in 
Pittsfield  yesterday  and  formally  took 
over  the  work  shop  for  the  blind  in  the 
Bay  State  block  on  Fenn  street.  They 
engaged  Walter  D.  Rowland  as  local 
superintendent  and  Charles  L.  Winchell 
as  foreman  of  the  shop.  Mr,  Winchell  is 
blind  and  is  a  cabinet  maker.  He  also* 
makes  a  line  of  picture  frames  that  for 
workmanship  equals  the  handiword  of 
those  who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes. 
.  There  are  at  present  six  men  em- 
ployed in  the  work  shop  where  all 
kinds  of  chair  seatings  are  made.  They 
also  renovate  hair  and  husk  mat- 
tresses. Three  of  the  men  are  apj>rer*- 
tices,  one  coming  from  Boston  and  an- 
other from  East  Cambridge  to  learn  the 
trade.  As  soon  as  they  have  mastered 
the  art  of  reseating  chairs  they  will 
return  to  their  homes  and  open  shops. 

Mr.  Rowland  will  devote  an  hour  a 
day  to  the  business.  He  will  be  at  the 
office  connected  with  the  work  shop 
from  1  to  2  o'clock  every  day  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  patrons.  Ex- 
hibits are  to  be  made  shortly  of  the 
home  made  work  which  is  done  bv 
blind  women.  At  the  shop  an  agency 
for  the  Wundermop  which  was  in- 
vented, patented  and  made  by  a  blind 
man  will  be  established.  An  industrial 
school  will  be  connected  with  the  shop 
where  the  blind  will  be  taught  the 
trade  of  chair  caning  and  mattress 
making. 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY  26,    1907 


Justice  for 
the  Blind 


If  Boston  is  the  Athens  of 
America,  New  York  City  is 
its  Corinth.  But  if  all  the 
Bostonians  do  not  "  spend  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
Some  new  thing/'  neither  are  all  New 
Yorkers  engaged  in  nothing  else  than  in 
making  money  and  spending  it  in  luxury 
arid  ostentation.  Two  remarkably  suc- 
cessful meetings  held  last  week  evi- 
denced the  interest  that  is  felt  among 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  latter  city 
in  philanthropic  and  missionary  move- 
ments, if  sensibly  conducted  and  effect- 
ively presented.  On  the  same  evening 
an  audience  of  twelve  hundred  filled  the 
large  audience-room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  hear  of  a  comparatively  new 
movement  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  and  an  audience  of  about 
three  thousand  packed  Carnegie  Hall 
from  the  floor  to  the  upper  gallery,  gath- 
ered to  hear  Dr.  Grenfell  tell  of  his  work 
in  Labrador.  The  blind  have  long  been 
an  object  of  charity — and  injustice.  The 
State  teaches  the  seeing  to  read  and 
write,  and  it  equips  them  with  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  while  the  blind  it  has 
generally  treated  as  it  treats  the  insane, 
housed  them,  fed  them,  and  clothed 
them  in  asylums — and  in  idleness,  or 
furnished  them  with  such  play-industry 
as  bead-work,  which,  to  quote  Helen 
Keller,  could  "  be  looked  upon  only 
with  the  eye  of  pity."  The  new  move- 
ment demands  that  the  community  do 
for  the  blind  what  it  does  for  the  seeing 
■ — teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and 
equip  them  for  self-support  by  training 
them  in  those  industries  in  which  expe- 


rience  has  proved  they  can  become  pro- 
ficient. That  this  is  possible  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  abundantly 
demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  facts 
reported,  but  by  the  facts  actually  wit- 
nessed by  the  audience,  They  listened 
to  a  blind  violinist  whose  skill  evoked 
admiration,  not  pity,  and  to  a  blind 
lecturer  who  explained  stereopticoii  pic- 
tures Which  he  Could  not  himself  see ; 
and  they  witnessed  moving  pictures  of 
the  blind  bicj'cling,  running  races,  play- 
ing games,  and  performing  extraordinary 
athletic  feats.  But  the  interest  of  the 
evening  was  centered  on  Helen  Keller, 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  ^tid  yet  graduated 
on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing  from 
Radcliffe  College.  To  see  her  lifelong 
companion  and  friend,  Mrs.  Macy,  by 
the  play  of  her  fingers  on  Miss  Keller's 
hand  interpret  to  her  what  the  speakers 
were  saying*  to  see  the  interest  depicted 
oh  a  countenance  that  was  anything  bu\ 
dumb,  to  see  her  applaud  with  enthusi- 
asm and  laugh  with  heart}*  appreciation 
at  happy  hits,  and  then  to  hear  her  speak 
in  a  well-tempered  plea  for  justice  for 
the  blind,  in  a  speech  wonderfully  clear 
in  enunciation,  and  to  realize  that  she 
could  not  hear  a  word  of  what  she  was 
herself  saying,  while  Dr.  Graham  Bell, 
holding  her  hand,  and  speaking  with  her 
even*  now  and  then  by  the  sign  language 
on  her  hand,  interpreted  ker  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remoter  listeners— this  fur- 
nished a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten^ 
and  constituted  a  more  earnest  plea  for 
imprisoned  souls  than  any  words,  how- 
ever well  chosen,  could  furnish.  For 
information  as  to  this  movement,  address 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  44  East  Seventy- 
eighth  Street.  New  York  City,  or  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell.  678  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1907 


BLIND  WEAVERS  AT  WORK 


Especially    Interesting    Demonstration    at 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 


During-  the  exhibition  now  being  held  in 
Copley  Hall  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  an  interesting  feature  has  been  the 
practical  demonstration  of  various  crafts. 
Potters,  bookbinders,  lace  makers,  basket 
makers  and  hand-loom  operators  have  been 
working  there.  The  last  mentioned,  how- 
ever, is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  weav- 
ers are  totally  blind.  It  must  be  very  grati- 
fying to  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
first  introduced  this  work  for  the  sightless. 
to  find  the  products  of  their  workers  so 
favorably  received  by  such  severe  critics  as 
the  judges  of  the  articles  sent  to  this  ex- 
hibition. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  over 
the  experiment  station,  which  was  started 
by  the  association,  and  is  now  continuing 
the  hand-weaving  experiment  begun  there. 
It  is  recognized  that,  so  far  as  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  the 
blind  can  do  as  well  as  the  seeing.  The 
great  question  whether  stich  weaving  can 
be  conducted  without  a  loss  is  yet  to  be 
answered.  While  the  State  is  prepared  to 
give  instruction  to  those  without  sight  in 
this  and  other  handicrafts,  and  is  anxious 
to  give  the  commercial  pari  of  the  problem 
a  thorough  test,  it  rests  with  the  discrimi- 
nating public  to  show  whether  the  work  is 
to   be    continued. 

The  things  which  the  blind  weavers  are 
making  and  have  on  view  at  the  exhibition 
have  passed  the  severest  tests,  and  it  is 
evident  that  everything  which  is  sent  out 
from  their  newly  opened  salesroom  at  3S3 
Boylston  street  is  sold  absolutely,  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  not  because  it  is  made  by 
the  "poor  blind." 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  blind  women  who  are 
now  working  at  the  Commission's  art  fabric 
shop  have  themselves  created  some  very  at- 
tractive designs.  Even  their  enthusiastic 
leader  admits  that  when  he  began  the  work 
two  years  ago  he  did  not  think  that  a  total- 
ly blind  woman  could  create  designs  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  and  the  work  has  thus 
been  lifted  entirely  above  its  mere  mechan- 
ical performance,  showing  that  the  aesthetic 


sense  of   the   blind  weavers   is   as   keel   as  I 
those  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.    The 
hope    and    courage    which    this    work    has 
brought   to   the    blind   throughout  the   State 
cannot    be    estimated. 

That  'this  display  is  appreciated  is 
shown  by  the  throngs  that  visit  it  con- 
stantly. There  were  eight  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  hall  on  Saturday  and 
many  of  these  admiring  spectators  came 
from  distant  places.  A  party  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  came  to  this  city  one 
day  last  week  expressly  to  see  this  ex- 
hibit. The  gentlemen  arrived  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  started  back  on  the  mid- 
night train,  more  than  repaid  for  the 
hurried  visit.  The  sale  of  articles  thus 
far  has  reached  the  sum  o"  $2000.  One 
might  spend  an  entire  week  there,  or 
even  longer,  and  still  leave  unseen  many 
^wonderfully  beautiful  bits  of  rare  work- 
manship. Those  who  have  followed  with 
enthusiastic  interest  the  growth  of  the 
society  which  is  responsible  for  this  dis- 
play are  sincere  in  their  praise  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  its  aims, 
while  persons  visiting  this  hall  with 
slight  knowledge  of  tiie  arts  and  crafts 
movement  are  amazed  at  what  their  eyes 
behold. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Slason  has  a  group  of  young 
girls  from  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  work  weaving  baskets. 
Her  demonstrations  are  eagerly  watched  by 
many  to  whom  basket-making  is  a  contin- 
"*  nous  source  of  pleasure.  A  part  of  Miss 
Slason's  exhibition  includes  pretty  little 
cap-baskets  carried  by  ladies  fifty  years 
ago  when  they  were  invited  out  to  tea.  She 
also  has  what  she  calls  the  Peterboro 
basket,  copied  from  one  made  by  an  old 
New  Hampshire  Indian.  It  has  a  square 
base  and  round  top,  and  the  reeds  are 
stained  in  shaded  browns.  The  models 
made  in  three  lessons  by  children  at  Den- 
ison  House,  a  heart-shaped  Choctaw  gift 
basket,  and  tiny  ones  from  Mexico  of 
color,  d  horsehair  are  all  odd  and  interest- 
ing. So  als,o  is  the  genuine  Navajo  cere- 
monial basket  and  its  quaint  superstition 
written    upon  it. 

The  department  of  glassware,  although 
small,  is  fascinating  in  its  variety  of  ex- 
quisite shapes.  The  creme-de-menthe 
glasses  with  grape  decoration  designed  by 
IT.  O.  Mueller  of  New  York  and  the  cock- 
tail sets  with  cherries  are  especially  love- 
ly. So  also  are  the  pieces  done  by  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Fisher  of  Worcester,  notably  the 
bowl  and  plate  with  pond  lily  design. 
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BY  BUND  WOMEN, 



Weaving    at    Arts    and 
Crafts  Exhibition. 


Interesting  Demonstration  Given  in 
Basket  Making. 


At  the  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition  In 
Copley  hall  two  phases  of  work  were 
demonstrated  yesterday  and  the  demon- 
stration will  continue  for  several  days. 

The  first  of  these  is  weaving,  which 
is  demonstrated  on  the  hand  loom  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  by  two 
young  women  who  are  totally  blind. 
These  young  women  were  furnished  by 
the  Massacnusetts  commission  for  the 
blind.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult 
enough  craft  for  people  with  perfect 
eyesight,  but  it  is  simply  marvelous  to 
see  these  blind  young  women  do  the 
work. 

And  it  is  no  ordinary  work.  Each 
fabric  woven  is  genuinely  artistic,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  such  that  it 
would  certainly  be  rather  difficult  to 
rival  it.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  sense  of  feeling  and  touch  could  be 
so  highly  developed  as  it  apparently  is 
in  these  young  women.  Naturally  they 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  present  time. 

Another  interesting  demonstration 
which  will  be  continued  for  several  days 
is  that  of  a  class  of  young  women  in 
basket  akming  from  the  school  of  do- 
mestic science  on  Berkeley  st.  This  class 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Slason, 
who  is  superintending  the  work.  The 
class  uses  the  charts  designed  by  Miss 
Slason.  The  work  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, and  it  naturally  attracts  a 
crowd'  during  the  day  and  evening. 
These  young  women  are  taught  to  make 
nearly  every  variety  of  basket,  as  far 
as  weave  is  concerned,  and  in  both 
wicker  and  raffia  grasses. 

Miss  Slason  exhibits  a  number  of  in- 
teresting examples  of  basketry  from  the 
Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  some  from  colonial  times,  notable 
among  which  arc  the  little  baskets  in 
wThich  the  women  of  the  olden  time  were 
wont  to  keep  their  caps.  There  is  also 
an  exhibition  of  the  raffia  grasses  in 
different  dyes. 

The  Choctaw  wedding  basket  attracts 
considerable  attenticn.  This  is  a  sort  of 
plate  on  which  is  a  design  that  is  open 
on  one  side.  Food  is  laid  on  this  design, 
and  the  bride  begins  eating  at  one  side 


of  the  design,  and  the  bridegroom  on 
the  other.  When  they  get  around  to  the 
further  side  of  the  plate  their  hands 
meet:  then  they  are  married. 

Besides  the  raffia  baskets  by  Dan. 
Winslow  of  Paris.  Me,  which  are  per- 
haps the  finest  ever  placed  in  an  e: 
bition.  there  are  some  other  very  re- 
markable examples  of  basketry  in  the 
exhibition  raaGe  under  the  influence  of 
the  arts  and  crafts'  movement  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Notable  among 
these  is  a  porch  basket  in  brown  reed, 
with  over  handles,  by  Mary  Miles 
Blar.chard  of  Bellefonte.  Penn;  a  fern 
basket  in  purple  and  gold,  by  Mary  W. 
Bend  of  West  Newton:  a  willow  basket 
by  Edwin  Thorn  of  Deeifield;  a  brown 
gra=s  bowl,  with  black  and  white  dec- 
orations, fey  Fannie  P.  Floyd  of  Wal- 
tham;  a  basket  in  what  is  known  a?  the 
*"Iazy  squaw  stitch,"  with  a  Grecian 
pattern,  by  Fred  P.  Holt  of  the  Hart- 
ford arts  and  crafts  club:  a  reproc  ■ 
ticn  of  Apache  ceremonial  war  basket. 
by  Leila  Kellogg,  and  a  sewed  basket 
of  Florida  pine  needles  and  raffia,  by 
Elizabeth  L,.  Buckingham  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts arts  and  crafts  society. 
In     the     department     Oi.     photography 

:h    is    unfortunately    rather    nidden 
away    on    one    side    of    the    stage,    are^ 
some     remarkably      fine      examples      of 
both  portrait  and  landscape   work.     The 
portrait  of  James  A.   S.   Monks  by  Alice 
Austin    and    that   of    H.    D.    Murphy    oy 
Helen   M.    Murdock  are    notable   for 
artistic     maaner     in     which     they     ard 

ed    and    lighted    and    the    intelligent 

nner  in  which  the:-'  are  printed.    The 
portrait    of    a    girl  g.    by    Mary 

Patten,  is  a  good  bit  of  worK.  as  is  the 
'Mother    and    Child'7    by   Mrs    Mary    G. 

itsman   of   the    Providence  arts   ami 
crafts  club. 


_, 
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ENJOYS    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  a  delighted 
ibition  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts    Society    yesterday    afternoon    at 
Copley  Hall.     She  seemed  espe  in- 

terested in  the  basket  weaving  in  charge 
of  '.  Denison  House,   and 

in  t  -  young  girl  from  the 

experiment  station  of  the  Massachusetts 
n   for   the   blind   in   charge   of 
Vilson.      Others  qually   in- 

terested, and  it  was  almost  -wonderful  to 
_se  with  which  the  blind  girl 
manipulated  the  shuttle  and  chose  the 
different  colors  to  perfect  the  pattern. 
Among  others  present  were  Henry 
Howe.  Mrs.  William  Parker.  Mrs.  Ra- 
deker.     Provider.  Tyson. 

John   E  body.    Mrs.    P 

Brooks,      C.     Howard     Walker,     Robert 
Paine.  Jr  Hardi: 


_ -- 
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A    PLEA    FOR     THE    fytlND 


Of  discussion  as  to  the  best  methods 
for  teaching  the  blind,  there  is  no  end. 
And  this  is  well,  for  it  is  important, 
both  to  the  blind  themselves  and  to 
society  that  they,  like  other  people, 
should  be  able  to  support  themselves 
and  become  productive  instead  of  de- 
pendent members  of  society.  But  this 
may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
experts.  Advancement  in  the  methods 
of  teaching-  the  blind  have  been  rapid- 
more  rapid  within  recent  years  than 
formerly,  as  the  world  has  grown  away 
from  the  idea,  a  heritage  from  long 
ago,  that  persons  in  any  way  defective 
were  necessarily  on  a  lower  scale  than 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  plea,  then,  is  to  all  vman- 
kind,  to  make  life  for  blind  people  more 
what  it  should  be,  through  the  attitude 
of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  not  a  kindness  to  manifest  pity 
on  all  occasions  for  a  blind  person.'  Cer- 
tain concessions  must  always  be  made 
for  the  blind,  as  they  are  met  in  public 
places.  But  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
this,  and  the  constant  impressing  on  the 
blind  of  the  idea  that  they  are  inferiors 
and  unfortunates  breeds  a  degree  of 
auto-hypnotic  melancholy  which  gradu- 
ally grows  to  color  their  lives  and  make 
them  a  long  programme  of  sorrow  when 
the  opposite  might  and  should  be  the 
case.  Says  Miss,  Winifred  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  New  York's  association  for  the 
blind,  in  discussing  the  teaching  of  the 
blind: 

When  a  thing  becomes  occult  in  our 
civilization  it  is  usually  wise  to  distrust  it. 

teaching  of  the  blind.  Special  appliances 
for  reading  and  writing  are  needful  for 
them,  but  these  appliances  can  easily  be 
understood  and  used  quickly  by  the  aver- 
age sighted  person.  The  despair  often  pro- 
duced by  blindness  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  its  consequences. 

And  for  this  despair  the  public  is  in  a 
degree  responsible,  and  towards  its  pre- 
vention this  public  may  do  much.  A 
specific  example  might  be  cited,  which 
will  recall  itself  to  many  Boston  people, 


a  young  man  (now  unfortunately 
dead),  who  went  through  college  and 
law  school  ami  gained  admittance  to 
the  Suffolk  bar,  in  the  usual  number 
of  years  required  by  one  with  sight, 
and  who  maintained  at  all  times  a  most 
wonderful  poise  of  manner  and  equa- 
bility of  temper — who  enjoyed  life  and 
who  refused  to  recognize  his  own  dis- 
ability. He  did  this  not  only  through 
an  exceptional  mentality  (though  he 
possessed  this),  but  by  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  ignore  the  unconscious 
slights  of  society  towards  the  blind  in 
general.  He  fought  prejudice,  and  he 
won.  What  he  did  others  might  do, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  general 
public.  He  had  the  strength  of  will  and 
character  at  first  tr  do  witho'w  this 
world's  kindness,  and  at  last  to  force 
it  to  come  to  him.  Blind  people,  many 
of  them  at  least,  do  not  want  to  be 
always  pitied  for  their  "blindness.  They 
want  to  be  treated  as  other  human 
beings,  and  their  blindness  ignored,  so 
far  as  possible.  Recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  an'  attitude  in  accordance 
with  it,  is  the  portion  which  the  public 
.should  contribute  towards  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  blind — a  happi- 
ness to  which  they  have  the  same  right 
as  all  of  us. 


"Ulor  caster-,  f  WUss.)  7ele<rr& 
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The  ways  and  means  committee  report- 
ed a  bill  to  allow  $5000  to  be  advanced 
to  the 

Commission  For  the  Blind, 

as  a  working  capital  in  the  industries  for 
these  unfortunates. 


T*. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    9,    1907 

JUSTICE  TO  WHOM  JUSTICE  IS  DUE 

Having  read  the  article  in  The  Outlook's 
issue  of  January  26,  "  Justice  for  the  Blind," 
I  think  a  few  words  in  justice  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  efforts  expended  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  State  are  due.  In 
Massachusetts,  at  least,  the  blind  are  not 
considered  objects  of  charity.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  is  being  done  to  eradicate 
any  such  idea.  Every  sightless  child  in  the 
Commonwealth,  whether  from  the  home  of 
poverty  or  from  the  home  of  the  millionaire, 
is  entitled  to  a  thorough  education  at  the 
Perkins  Institution.  In  fact,  there  is  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  blind  to  see  that  no  child  is  overlooked 
who  should  be  in  school.  And  every  effort 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  to  induce 
them  to  send  the  child,  where  any  reluctance 
is  shown.  Not  only  do  the  children  have  as 
thorough  an  education  as  seeing  children, 
but  in  addition  many  branches  of  manual 
labor  are  taught.  There  are  competent 
teachers  in  all  the  departments.  Sewing  is 
taught  in  a  thorough  and  most  systematic 
manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  any 
girl  is  competent  to  cut  and  make  her  own 
garments  and  even  to  draft  patterns — an  art 
which  the  majority  of  seeing  girls  are  inca- 
pable of  doing.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
course  in  knitting  and  crocheting.  The  boys 
learn  piano-tuning,  cane-seating,  etc.  Mat- 
tress-making is  another  branch  which  receives 
special  attention.  As  for  bead-making,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  value,  and  therefore  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Nothing  is  made  there  that  cannot  be  put  to 
some  practical  use.  Furthermore,  any  child 
who  has  completed  the  course  at  Perkins 
Institution,  aside  from  the  educational  ad- 
vantages and  manual  training,  has  been 
under  a  most  refining  influence,  and  cannot 
help  but  be  benefited  thereby.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  no  new  departure,  but  has  been 
in  existence  for  years.  Within  the  past  seven 
years  a  new  feature  has  developed — that  of 


home  teaching.  There  are  four  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  State  to  teach  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes.  Reading,  writing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  hand  sewing,  machine  stitching, 
and  typewriting  have  all  been  successfully 
taught.  There  is  a  store  at  383  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  where  work  done  by  blind 
women  of  the  State  is  sold.  A  high  standard 
of  work  is  required.  The  patrons  of  this 
store  are  among  the  wealthy  who  pay  good 
prices  and  consequently  demand  correspond- 
ingly good  work.  Many  of  the  ready-made 
articles  bought  at  the  various  stores  would 
not  be  accepted  at  this  store,  not  being  up  to 
standard. 

As  a  rule,  the  blind  are  very  cheerful,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  are  grateful  for  any  little 
help  that  will  enable  them  even  partly  to 
support  themselves.  Generally  they  do  not 
want  charity  nor  pity.  There  are  seeing 
people  who  claim  "  the  world  owes  them  a 
living."  The  blind  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  be  independent,  and  are  only  too  happy  to 
take  up  any  work  that  will  in  any  way  aid  in 
their  support.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  put  them  on  a  basis 
with  seeing  people.  Not  by  any  means  does 
it  treat  them  as  inmates  of  asylums  or  objects 
of  pity.  Florence  M.  Puddefoot. 

South  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 
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Mrs.  Edward  K.  Hewitt,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  £^j$  has  estimated 
that  it  needs  '$100,000  to  put  on  its  feet 
the  scheme  for  furnishing  employment 
to  the  blind  and  to  provide  a  proper 
building  for  offices  and  workshop,  and 
that  it  wonts  $10,000  a  year  for  run- 
,'ing  expenses.  Of  the  first  amount 
$27,000  has  already  been  promised 
con 6 itior.fi lly         he  raising  of  the  rest. 


CcLmbrictg-e'   (  JUftSS.^  OJironiiLe^ 


TU^rck  30,   .got. 

#*    UiCOOD  WORK    ft/  I 

The  North  conference  of  Associated 
Charities  desires  to  interest  the  public 
in  a  most  worthy  cause.  The  experi- 
ment station  for  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  is  about  to  re- 
move its  plant  from  Boston  to  Cam- 
bridgeport.  As  it  is  desirable  that 
homes  be  found  for  the  workers  near  the 
station,  a  most  worthy  woman,  thrifty 
and  sayingr,  wishes  to  take  some  of  the 
blind  to  board,  and  is  about  to  move 
into  a  larger  house  nearby.  She  is 
obliged  to  be  the  bread  winner  of  her 
family,  as  she  has  a  husband  who  is  al- 
most totally  blind,  four  children  under 
twelve,  and  a  step-son.  She  has  suffi- 
cient furniture  only  for  her  present 
family,  and  wishes  to  furnish  two  or 
three  additional  rooms.  The  following 
articles  of  chamber  furniture  are 
earnestly  requested:  Bedsteads,  springs, 
mattresses,  quilts,  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  pillows,  chairs  and  small  tables  A 
card  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carolyn  P.  Chase, 
19  Lancaster  street,  North  Cambridge 
will  assure  contributors  that  their  offer- 
ing will  be  called  for  the  second  week  in 
April. 


ifrrll    13.,    IIQ-f. 


The  experiment  station  for  trade 
training  of  the  adult  Mind,  an  institu- 
tion which  is  filling  a  long-felt  need  in 
the  education  and  development  of  this 
great  defective  class  of  people  in  our 
midst,  is  coming  back  to  .  Cambridge, 
where  it  was  originally  established  in 
November,  1904.  The  station  will  oc- 
cupy the  two  upper  floors  of  the  huilft* 
ing  over  the  postofnce,  which  is  tlit 
property  of  Dr.  Southwick.  The  top^ 
most  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  rug- 
weaving  department,  in  which  some  of 
the  employees  have  become  remarkably 
proficient,  and  the  next  floor  below  will 
be  used  for  mop  making  and  kindred 
trades. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  able  super- 
intendent, Ohas.  F.  F.  Campbell,  son  of 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  London,  the  sta- 
tion has  made  remarkable  and  substan- 
tial progress  in  fulfiling  its  purposes, 
which  are  to  discover  trades  in  which 
the  blind  may  work  successfully,  and 
place  them  at  work  at  such  trades, 
either  in  shops  especially  established,  or 
in  ordinary  factories. 

Special  looms  have  been  devised  after 
considerable  experimentation,  on  which 
some  of  the  sightless  operators  do  most 
excellent  work.  This  work  is  largely  of 
the    better,    in    fact,    almost    the    best. 


class.  The  curtains  for  the  Massachu- 
setts building  at  the  Jamestown  exposi- 
tion are  being  -woven  by  these  operators. 
and  as  may  well  be  imagined,  they  are 
of  ele?  :nd  elaborate  design. 

Be-  and  scarfs  of  vari- 

ous   kinds     are    made    with    surprising 
beauty  and  accuracy,  not  to  mention 
manufacture  of  brooms,  mops,  and  simi- 
lar ar:  f  daily  use. 

The   station   is   now  under  the  super- 
d  of  a  state  commission,  but  never- 
theless   must    necessarily    depend    upon 
e  general  public  for  a  great  portion  of 
and   Cambridge  people  will 
do  well  to  take  an  active  interest  in  this 
new  and  most  worthy  institution  which 
be  ;?:;:blished  in  their  midst. 

THE  FOUR-EYED  MAX, 


ostott  Ctamsmflt 
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Boston's  newest  philanthropy,   the  suc- 
sessor   in   work  for  the  blind  to   the  Per- 
-:    Ir.stitu:  ts    extra    turn    of 

progress  :~  taking  up  those  who  have  be- 
come blind  in  adult  life  and  training  them 
in  self-supporting  industries,  is  to  be  rep- 
ented at  the  Jamestown  Exhibition 
y  handsomely  in  a  series  of  curtains 
furnishing  the  Massachusetts  Building. 
The-  sins    are    remarkable   fc: 

the   exquisite   delicacy   of   the   color   har- 
monies in  them  and  the  c  of  the 

tgns.     Miss  Jennie  A.  Turner  des- 
an  honorable  mention  at   le?-s:    when   the 
Is   are   made   tnere    fo.    the 
ty  of  he:   ;t:  symt  )lixing  a  coun- 
>f  Ii :lian  Ta:    chiefs   se    :ed  under  the 
pines    of    Virginia      while     the     American 
eagle   (or  is  it  a  bnzzard.1       hovers    in    the 
borders.      For    its    juaintness    _nd    fresh- 
ness    this     lesign     she  uld    certainly    h 
the  cake  if  .the  Jamestown  fir.st  s  tc 

take    :  propriately   Virginian    form 

The    ex  elation   of  the   design  is  lind 

women.      By    a    clever    adaptation    of    the 
ordina.  :em  of  weaving    the   designs 

:ed  to   the  blind   girls  and   af:er 
the    pattern    is    thoroughly    memorized    or 
-slated    into    the     raised     point    let: 
Id  the  weaving  ;arcely  more 

nee    than    seeing    girls    doing 
same  "work.     Miss  Turner  is  a.  seeing  per- 
son hut  the  other  set  of  curtains  -     a  not 
7  a  totally  blind  "woman  but 
[gned  [iss     L:\ 

who     cannot     see     a:     all.       The 
re  selected  for  her  by  a  se^ 
ut  the  figur  re   originated 

less  -wear  - 


Xke  "Boston,  Qlooe^. 

WONDERFUL 
"  WEAVING 
BY  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Louise  Higgins  of  Charlestown 

Has  Learned  to  Design  Art  Fabrics  on  a  Loom- 

-Striking  Example  of      Good  Work  Being  Done, 
Under  the  Direction  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
Assist  the  Sightless  to  Self-Support. 


OF  all  the  wonderful  things  being 
done  by  blind  persons,  there  is 
probably  nothing  more  remarka- 
ble and  more  interesting  than  the  work 
of  Miss  Louise  Higgins  of  Charlestown. 
who  has  not  only  learned  to  weave  and 
embroider  art  fabrics  upon  a  loom,  but 
was  the  first  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
creating  original  designs  of  artistic 
merit  without  the  use  of  sight. 

For  two  years  Miss  Higgins  has  been 
learning  the  possibilities  of  the  loom  at 
the  experiment  station  for  the  trade 
training  of  the  blind. 

From  the  first  she  did  excellent  work 
in  weaving  the  plain  fabrics,  and  later 
in  embroidering  on  the  loom  the  pat- 
terns designed  by  those  who  can  see. 
But  this  did  not  prepare  her  instructors 
to  have  her  branch  out  on  her  own  ac- 
count and  produce  effects  in  this  textile 
work  that  are  considered  artistic.  The 
designs  are  used  to  ornament  draperies, 
table  covers  and  sofa  pillows. 

Unable  to  use  pencil  and  water  for  the 
sketch  of  a.  design.  Miss  Higgins  sits 
at  the  loom,  and  relying  only  upon  her 
familiarity  with  the  machine,  works 
out  th?  first  rough  draft  of  the  concep- 
tion in  her  mind.  Then  her  sense  of 
touch  tells  her  where  she  has  missed 
what  she  had  intended,  and  she  goes  at 
it  again. 


With  each  trial  the  figure  approaches 
imore  nearly  the  desired  form,  and  she 
'finally  is  satisfied  there  are  no  Changes 
.that  a  seeing  person  need  suggest. 

In  every  trial  her  memory  retains  ex- 
actly what  has  been  done  in  the  com- 
plicated grouping  and  weaving  of  the 
threads,  and  when  the  design  is  com- 
pleted she  is  able  to  repeat  it  indefinite- 
ly without  variation. 

i  "I  have  always  liked  the  work  at  the 
loom,'3'  she  said  in  a  recent  interview, 
"but  since  I  have  been  designing  some 
1  of  my  own  patterns  it  *  has  been  so 
'>  many  times  more  interesting.  The  first 
thing  that  I  think  of  now  when  I  handle 
an  object  is,  'What  combinations  of 
threads  would  reproduce  this  on  the 
loom?'  It  gives  a  new  meaning  to 
everything." 

Miss  Higgins  became  totally  blind 
when  an  infant.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Perkins  institute,  South  Boston, 
wh'ere  She  studied  11  years.  Then  she 
returned  to  her  father's  home  at  55  De- 
catur st,  Charlestown,  "^here  for  a 
time  she  helped  her  sisters  with  the 
housework. 

When  the  experiment  station  was 
opened  hi  Cambridge  two  years  ago, 
under  the  management  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  it's  purpose  was  to  teach  the 
blind  some  trade  by  which  they  might 
become  self-supporting.  Weaving  was 
one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  taught, 
and,  as  the  pupil  became  proficient,  em- 
broidering on  the  loom  followed.  The 
station  was  opened  in  the  winter,  and 
in  the  following  April  Miss  Higgins  was 
shown  a  loom  for  the  first  time. 

Every  day  she  made  the  trip  from 
Charlestown  to  Cambridge.  A  friend 
took  her  to  the  elevated  station  at 
City  sq,  and  from  there  on  she  went 
alone.  In  transferring  to  a  Cambridge 
car  she  avoided  the  crowds  at  Park  st 
by  riding  to  Boylston  st,  where  the 
guards  soon  came  to  know  her,  and  saw 
her  safely  upon  the  car  that  would  car- 
ry her  to  her  destination.  Since  the  ex* 
periment  station  has  been  at  678  Mas- 
sachusetts av,  Boston,  the  trip  has  been 
simplified. 

When  Miss  Higgins  began  her  work, 
the  mechanism  of  the  loom  was  care- 
fully explained,  and  by  the  sense  of 
touch  she  could  readily  understand  how 
the  pressing  of  the  various  pedals 
separated  the  long,  equally-spaced 
threads  >into  groups  of  various  numbers, 
and  how,  as  the  groups  were  raised  or 
depressed  as  the  shuttle  was  sent 
through,  the  texture  of  the  fabric  was 
effected. 

Bike  many  others,  she  soon  became 
proficient  in  following  the  directions  of 
the  expert  in  designing  and  weaving 
who  has  charge  of  the  work.  For,  with 
the  loom  once  set  for  a  given  pattern, 


the  work  can  be  done  by  following  writ-  I 
ions,  just  as  a  new  pattern  in 
j  crocheting  may  be  learned. 

For    the    blind      the      directions      are  ' 
printed  in  raised  letters,  and  after  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  familiarity  with 
the    machine   before   the   blind   operator 
can  follow  the  most  intricate  designs. 

One  thing,  however,  that  always  sur- 
pluses those  who  seel  the  blind  at  work 
at  a  loom  is  how  they  distinguish  color. 
Miss  Higgins  gave  a  demonstration  of 
embroidering  on  the  loom  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  so- 
ciety, and  she  tells  with  pleasure  of 
some  of  the'  speculation  that  she  heard 
going  on  around  her  as  to  just  what 
there  was  in  a  color  that  made  it  recog- 
nizable by  touch. 

The  problem  is  solved,  she  says,  some- 
times by  a  difference  in  the  texture  of 
the  threads,  which  have  been  dyed,  and 
sometimes  by  tying  a  small  knot  in  this 
thread,  leaving  that  one  clear,  and  then 
arranging  them  all  in  an  arbitraryorder 
so  that  any  color  may  be  found  after  a 
certain  number  of  dots  and  dashes  have 
been  counted. 

As  great  as  is  Mr  Campbell's  faith  in 
tlie  capacity  of  the  bhad,  Miss  Higgins' 
j  branching"  out   into   designing*  came    asj 
|  a  surprise.    She  has  done  so  well  with* 
!  out   help   that   he   is    anxious   now   that 
j  she  shall  have  special  instruction.  More** 
j  over,    since    her    successes    others    have) 
!  taken    up    the    making    of    original    de- 
!  signs,    and    they    are    doing    such    good 
work   that   he  is   ready   to   believe  that 
Miss  Higgins'   case   will  not  be  an   iso- 
lated one. 

In  talking  of  the  weaving  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  these  blind  girls,  Mr  Camp- 
bell insists  that  these  young  women  aret 
not  being  taught  to  do  tricks  to  surprise 
the  public,  but  are  being  taught  a  trade! 
by  which  they  should  be  able  to  earn, 
a  living  in  spite  of  their  physical  hand- 
icap. The  products  of  the  looms  ara 
beautiful  fabrics,  and,  he  says,  are  t& 
be  judged  on  their  merits.  The  fact! 
that  they  are  made  by  blind  people  isl 
neither  here  nor  there  from  a  corameN 
cial  view  Doint. 

Since  the  experiment  station  wag 
taken  over  by  the  Massachusetts  corn* 
mission  for  the  blind,  appointed  by  thQj 
governor  within  the  last  year,  it  has! 
had  funds  to  increase  its  equipment* 
and  has  been  given  space  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  institute  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  building  at  383  Boylstort 
st,  for  a  salesroom  to  dispose  of  it$J 
output. 

Moreover,  the  workers  have  been  pulj 
on  "salary,  and  the  salaries  will  be  iiwi 
creased  as  fast  as  the  volume  of  bus!* 
nessat  the  Boylston-st  salesroom  make| 
it  possible. 


Miss  Higgins  now  receives  $4.50  a 
week,  but  works  with  the  assurance 
that  this  will  be  increased  with  thai 
growth  of  a  business  which  she  herseU 
is  helping  to  build  up. 
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Exhibit  of  Art  Fabrics  a: 

i   .  

Woven  by  the  Blind  to  Go  to 
Jamestown  Exhibition 


The   wonderful    work    that    can    be    ac- 
complished by  the  blind  with  proper   in- 
struction is  seen  at  the  special  exhibition  j 
of  art  fabrics   and   rugs  which   the   com-  j 
mission  of  the  blind  is  holding  at  its  sales-  j 
room,'  383   Boylston  street. 

The  commission  will  send  the  exhibit 
to  the  Massachusetts  building  of  the 
Jamestown  exposition,  where  it  will  fur- 
nish a  most  attractive  and  instructive 
display. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a 
series  of  curtains  which  are  to  be  used  in 
furnishing  the  building.  One  set  sym* 
bolizes  Indian  war  chiefs  in  canoes  under 
the  pines  of  Virginia.  The  design  was 
originated  by  Miss  Jennie  Avro  Turner, 
but  the  work  was  performed  entirely  by 
a  blind  woman. 

Another  set  is  of  particular  interest,  be- 
cause the  motive  was  designed,  as  well  as 
woven  by  a  totally  blind  woman.  So  far 
as  is  known  it  is  the  finest  instance  of  a 
blind  person  accomplishing  this  feat. 
1  In  the  entire  exhibit,  all  performed  by 
blind  men  and  women,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  seeing  designer,  are  rugs,  cur- 
tains, screen  panels,  table  and  pillow  cov- 
ers, etc.  All  the  work  was  done  at  the 
experiment  station  for  the  trade  training 
jof  the  blind. 

The  exhibit  will  continue  through  to- 
morrow and  Tues 
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exhibition    for    a    public    view    of    the 
hand-woven    rugs,    curtains,    poHieres 


ITS  FA 
ADEBYTHE  BLIND 

State     Commission     Shows 

Rugs  and  Curtains  for 

Big  Jamestown   Fair, 


The  Massachusetts  commission  for 
the  blind  has  opened  at  its  sales- 
room,   383    Boylston    street,    a    special 

view  &t 
ins,  porth 
and  other  attractive  fabrics  which  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. ; 

The  commission  is  furnishing  the 
decorative  rugs  for  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition  hall  and  the  curtains  for 
the  entire  lower  floor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts building.. 

These  curtains  and  rugs  form  a 
unique  feature  of  the  exhibition.  One 
of  the  designers  of  the  art  fabric 
shop,  Miss  Jenny  Avis  Turner,  has 
taken  .  a  scene  from  Indian  life  for 
the  motive  of  one  series  of  the  James- 
town curtains.  In  one  set,  which  is 
to  hang  at  the  end  of  the  main  hall, 
25  Indian  chiefs  are  shown  sitting  in 
council  under  the  Virginia  pines. 
Beyond  these  are  the  wigwams,  be- 
side which  trophies  of  the  hunt  are 
seen    hanging    on    primitive    supports. 

The  set  of  curtains  which  are  to  be 
used  in  Education  Hall  are  beautiful  and 
effective.  They  have  a  particular  inter- 
est because  the  motive  was  designed  by 
Miss  Louise  Higgins,  one  of  the  totally 
blind  weavers.  She  was  aided  in  the 
selection  of  itfre  colors,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  pattern. 

The  rug's,  which  have  been  specially 
made  to  fill  the  wall  spaces  in  the  Ex- 
hibit Hall,  woven  by  blind  men,  were 
designed  'by  Miss  Carmela  Valva,  the 
other  seeing  designer  of  the  commis- 
sion's art  fabric  shop. 

They  were  designed  for  a  particular 
place,  and  they  form,  a  series  of  mural 
decorations,  harmonizing  with  the  color- 
ing of  the  wails,  curtain  hangings  and 
furniture. 


TO  GO  TO  JAMESTOWN,     j 

Exhibition  of  Rugs,  Curtains  and 
Other  Things— Some  of  Them  De- 
signed by  a  Blind  Girl.  ..        £ 

The  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  will  hold  an  exhibition  today  and 
tomorrow  at  383  Boylston  st,  of  the 
hand-woven  rugs,  curtains,  portieres 
and  other  attractive  fabrics  which  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  Jamestown  exposi- 
tion. The  commission  will  send  not  only 
photographs,  statistical  tables  and  a 
display  frame  of  the  hand-woven  arti- 
cles, but  will  also  furnish  the  decora- 
tive rugs  for  the  walls  of  the  exhibition 
hall  and  the  curtains  for  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Massachusetts  building. 

The  curtains  and  rugs  form  a  unique, 
feature  of  the  exhibition.    The  designer, 
Miss   Jenny  Avis   Turner,    has   taken   a 
scene    from    Indian    life    as    the    motive 
of    one    series    of    curtains.    Chiefs    are 
shown     sitting     in     council     under     the1 
Virginia  pines,  while   beyond   these   the 
wigwams  are  seen  with  trophies  of  the 
hunt    hanging    on    primitive    supports. 
Another    set    shows    the    warriors    pad-| 
dhng  upstream. 

The  set  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
education  hall  has  a  particular  interest, 
as  they  were  designed  by  Miss  Louise 
Hrggins,  who  is  totally  blind.  She  was 
helped  in  the  selection  of  her  colors, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pattern,  but  the  work  is 
hers.  The  rugs,  which  were  specially 
made  to  fill  the  wall  spaces  in  the  ex- 
hibition hall,  were  woven  by  blind  men 
and  designed  by  Miss  Carmela  Valva. 

-  iilliilMWWilmiiniwn 
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ART  FABRICS  WOVEN" 

BY  THE  BLIND  ON  SHOW 


The  opening  of  the  special  exhibition 
of  art  fabrics  and  rugs,  woven  by  the 
blind,  which  are  to  be  part  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  exhibit  at  Jamestown, 
whica  opened  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, is  arousing  more  than  passing 
interest.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  con- 
tinued  today  and   Tuesday. 

A.    unique   feature   of  the    exhibit   is   a 

eries  of  curtains  which  are  to  be  used 

in    furnishing   the   Massachusetts   Build-1 
ing  at   Jamestown.     One  set  symbolizes 
Indian  war   chiefs  in    council   under  the 
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WORK  DONE  BY  BLIND. 

The   exhibition  of  work  by  the  blind, 

Wuch   the   state   commission   is   holding 

at  383  Boylston  street  and  which  is  going- 

to    the    exposition    at    Jamestown,    will 

continue  all  day  tomorrow. 
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Massachusetts'    Commissioner  En 
utfi  ,t#^Jamestown  to    Lee- 
tu|^f'6n  Crafts   Movement 


On  his  way  to  Jamestown,  where  he 
will  arrange  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  blind,  Charles  F.  Campbell, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  is  making  a  brief  stay  in  this  city. 
In  a  lecture  tonight  at  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  Broad  and  Pine  streets, 
he  tells  "What  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement  Means  to  the  Blind." 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  Daedalus 
Arts  and  Crafts  Guild,  237  South  Elev- 
enth street,  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
of  many  samples  of  the  work,  of  the 
blind,  among  them  the  beautiful  cur- 
tains which  have  been  especially  made 
to  b:>  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Building  at  Jamestown.  Their 
designer  is  Miss  Louise  Higgins,  one  or 
the  totally  blind  weavers  at  the  school 
of   the  Massachusetts  Commission. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  devoted  his  life  to 
working  with  and  for  the  blind.  He 
was  born  in  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  "which  was  founded  by  his  blind 
father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell.  During  his 
early  training  at  his  father's  school  he 
learned     the    in  dispensible     necessity    of 


giving  the  yor.thful  blind  in  addition  to 
academic  work,  physical  training  and 
recreation. 

Som^  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  became 
the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind.  In  1904  with  the  association's 
backing  he  founded  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion fur  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind 
for  thi  purpose  of  discovering  what 
trades  other  than  broom,  basket  and 
mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sewing 
and  knitting  were  available  to  the  blind, 
In  connection  'with  the  work  he  carried 
out  a  successful  plan  to  place  blind  men 
at  work  in  factories  ^  for  the  seeing. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  a  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  with  Miss  Helen 
Keller  as  a  member  was  established. 
This  commission  secured  Mr.  Campbell  s. 
services  and  bought  the  experiment  sta- 
tion from  the  Massachusetts  Association. 
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TO  AID  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


Director  Campbell,  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Suggests  Plans. 

"What  the  Arts  and  Ci-afts  Mean  to  the 
Blind"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  last 
night  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Bos- 
ton, at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Illustrating-   his    tajl  ins    of    ste- 

r'eoptlcon  views  and  moving  pictures,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  is  director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  Trade  Training-  of 
the  Blind,  in  Boston,  sketched  what  pos- 
sibilities life  held  for  the  adult  blind,  es- 
pecially the  women,  who  lost  their  sight 
after  reaching  the  age  of  20  years,  the, 
limit  for  entrance  to  most  blind  schools. 

The  percentage  of  blind  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  this  age  is  70,  and  this  rep- 
resents the  most  unfortunate  class,  for 
training  schools  for  the  adult  are  very 
few.  The  speaker  said  that  in  childhood 
the  feats  that  were  required  of  both  men- 
tal and  physical  character  were  readily 
learned. 

Mr.  Campbell  assured  his  audience  that 
if  no  buying  demand  for  the  production 
of  the  looms  could  be  established  there 
would  be  nothing  of  permanent  value  in 
such  instruction  for  the  greater  per  cent, 
of  the  blind.  This  work  is  more  especially 
of  use  to  women,  as  there  are  many  kinds 
of  work  for  men  which  offer  industrial 
outlet. 
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ART WORK  BY  THE  BL 


E  BLIND 


Part  of  Jamestown   Exhibit  Shown  at 
Crafts'  Guild. 

rongrs  of  persons  crowded  the  Daedalus  Arts 
d  Crafts  Guild,  at  237  South  Eleventh  street, 
rday  to  #ee   the   wonderful  exhibit  of   the 
rt«  of  the  blind. 

F.  Campbell  lectured  on  this  work  last 
FMday  night,  and  in  Ms  talk  followed  it  up 
step  by  step  through  the  last  50  years,  showing 
the  helplessness  of  those  deprived  of  sight  a 
half  century  ago  as  compared  to  the  busy, 
happy  lives  many  of  them  now  lead,  making 
the  beautiful  art  fabrics  and  many  other  things 
which  are  now  on  exhibition. 

These  art  fabrics  are  part  of  the  Massachu- 
setts exhibit  for  Jamestown,  and  will  form  all 
the  special  curtains,  rugs,  etc.,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Building  at  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Campbell's  father  was  blind,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  the  blind,  and  ever  since  he 
himself  has  been  old  enough  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  furthering  his  father's  work  among  the 
sightless. 

It  was  Mr.  Campbell's  idea  that  they  might 
be  taught  to  weave  and  otherwise  do  the  work 
of  those  who  could  see,  and  it  was  he  who 
started'the  experiment  station  in  Massachusetts 
which  has  proved  so  successful.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Campbell  declared  that  it  was 
wrong  to  consider  the  work  "wonderful,"  and 
said  that  he  was  making  every  effort  to  prove 
to  all  concerned  that  the  work  was  not  only 
possible,  but  easy,  and  In  this  way  give  people^ 
confidence  in  them. 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind  Is  a  tastefully- 
presented  quarterly  publication  devoted 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  sight- 
less members  of  the  community.  The 
initial  issue  contains  a  review  of  recent 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  many  other  interesting  con- 
tributions, Including  a  paper  by  Helen 
Keller,  entitled  '"The  Heaviest  Burden 
on  the  Blind."  The  periodical  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Association 

for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

*  *  *  ■ 


J  he  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  leased  the  east  store  in  the 
new  Dunham  hlock  on  Dunham  street 
for  the  local  branch  of  the  association 
which  is  in  charge  of  Walter  R.  Row- 
land.   He  will  take  possession  as  soon 


"Putts J^leLdL,  WIclss.,   £a.<l^ 


The  workshop  f|or  the  blind  which 
has  been  conducted  in  the  Bay  State 
block  on  Fenn  street  ever  since  it 
was  started  here,  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  Dunham  block  on  Dunham  street 
as  soon  as  'the  new  building  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  one  of  the  stores  on 
the  ground  floor  having  been  rented. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte,  of  North  Adams 
e,  member  of  the  state  commission  for 
the  adult  bland,  was  here  yesterday 
with  reference  to  the  work  at  the  lo- 
cal institution.  It  isr  proposed  to 
have  the  workroom  so  situated  that  it 
will  be  In  full  view  of  passersby  In 
this  way  the  work  of  a,  worthy  institu- 
tion will  be  brought  more  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  people 
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Guise  of  Looms 
d  Handicraft 

HE  state  of  Massachusetts  has  come  to 
feel  the  force  and  justice  of  the  pleas 
of    Miss    Helen    Keller,    the    most    re- 
markable   blind    person    in    the    world, 
and  at  last  is  lifting  the  heavy  burden 
of  idleness  from  the  blind. 
-r  is  particularly  interested  in  having  each 
state  provide  the  blind  with  work  such  as  the  blind 
can  do.   reach  him  to  work  and  supply  him  with  raw 
materials  and  capital  to  start  his  business. 

Some  of  the  many  philanthropists  in  Boston  came 
to  take  the  Helen  Keller  view  of  the  matter  of  blind- 
ness, and  the  Massachusetts  experiment  station  for 
the  blind  was  started. 

Its  purpose  was  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  blind  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting if  they  are  given  such  work  as  it  is  possible 
-m  to  do.  It  "was  also  the  purpose  to  make 
experiments  with  work  not  hitherto  done  by  the  blind, 
such  as  the  weaving  of  rugs,  cushion  covers,  mats* 
tab  -es  and  other  articles.     It  was  be- 

:  blind  girls  could  be  taught  to  operate  the 
small  hand-looms  now  used  in  weaving  a  great  many 
articles  used  in  the  home. 

iment   station    for    the    trade    training   of 

the   blind  was   opened  in   Eoston   in   November,    1904. 

arly    and    positively    has    it    demonstrated    the 

t   that   the  blind  can  do  the  work  it  was  believed 
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.1  do,  and  become  self-supporting-,  that  the 
3achusettS  lias  now  assumed  the  control 
and  the  expense  of  carrying  forward  and  increasing 
in  its  efficiency  the  experiment  station  which  has 
now  become  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  * 

The    state    plans     to    enlarge    the    work,    and    the 

Priends  of  the  movement  are  confident  that  the  time 
•ill  come  when  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  every 
state  in  th«  Union,  will  have  its  houses  of  industry 
in  which  the  blind  can  become  wage-earners  and 
thus  be  rid  of  the  heavy  burden  of  blindness  to  which 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  referred; 

The  increasing  demand  for  hand-made  goods  of  all 
kinds    has1    been    of   great   benefit   to    the    blind,    now  j 
that    many   of    the   women    are    learning    to    use    the  J 
hand-loom.       The    extreme    delicacy    of    touch    with 
which    the   blind   are   gifted   helps    them   to   do   some 
very  fine  and  artistic  work. 

There  are  "in  the  Massachusetts  station  a  number 
of  totally  blind  girls  who  have  been  taught  the  new 
industry  of  weaving  on  small  hand-looms,  and  men 
have  been  taught  to  weave  beautiful  rugs  on  the 
large  rug  and  carpet  looms. 

The  work  done  by  these  blind  girls  and  women  on 
the  hand-looms  is  remarkable,  for  there  are  all  sorts 
of  colors  and  intricate  combinations  of  colors  in  the 
work.  There  are  those  who  still  believe  in  the  old 
fallacy  that  the  blind  can  distinguish  color  by  their 
sense  of  touch.     They  cannot. 

When  weaving  mats  or  curtains  or  anything  else 
in  colors,  the  colors  are  laid  out  for  them  on  the 
bar  of  the  loom,  and  they  are  told  that  the  first  little 
pile  of  threads  is  blue,  or  pink,  as  > the  case  may  be, 
and  that  the  next  pile  is  some  other  color.  They 
keep  in  mind  the  exact  location  of  the  colors  on  the 
bar  of  the  loom,  and  never  make  any  mistake  in 
selecting  the  colors  they  want.  They  have  ways  of 
counting  the  threads  in  the  loom,  .and  can  tell  in  this, 
way  just  how  and  when  to  change  the  colors  on  the 
shuttle. 

Of  course  they  are  compelled  to  work  very  much 
slower  than  the  seeing  weaver  would,  work,  and  the 
work  requires  that  infinite  and  almost  pathetic 
patience  that  is  characteristic  of  the  blind. 

Some  of  the  patterns  woven  into  curtains,'  bureau 
scarfs,  covers  for  soft  pillows  and  mats  are  so  com- 
plicated that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  these  blind 
girls  should  weave  them  under  any  circumstances. 
Still  more  incredible  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
patterns  are  designed  by  the  girls. 

They  weave  shirt-waist  patterns,  belts,  purses  and 
laundry  bags,  as  well  as  curtains  and  mats  and  dra- 
peries of  all  kinds.  One  notes  the  lightness  of  their 
touch    and    the    unerring   way    in    which    they   always 

lay  their  hands  on  the  desired  colors  while  at  the 
loom.  Many  of  the  seeing  cannot  compete  with  the! 
blind   in   this  matter  of  delicacy  of  touch. 

Nothing  could  Toe  simpler  in  construction  than  these 
small   looms   at  which    these  blind   weavers   do    their 
work.     They  are  counterparts  of  the  looms  one  may  | 
find  relegated  for  many,  years   to   the  attics  of  New  J 
Kngland,  only  they  are  much  smaller  than  were  the 
huge  and   clumsy  looms  on   which  our  grandmothers 
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and  great-great-grandmothers  wove  their  carpets, 
counterpanes,  coarse  linsey-woolsey  for  their  dresses, 
or  jeans  for  their  husband's  and  sons'  garments. 

Each  of  these  small  looms  has  four  pedals,  toy  the 
use  of  which  the  threads  are  lifted  in  groups  at  the 
will  of  the  weaver. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  weavers  designs  a  pattern, 
but  nearly  all  of  the  patterns  for  the  various  articles 
woven  are  designed  by  a  seeing  expert  and  then 
carefully  explained  to  the  weaver,  who  reproduces 
the  patterns  by  throwing  shuttles  with  different 
colors    on    them    between    the    separated    groups    of 


warp  threads  or  by  tying:  the  colored  threads,  each 
color  being  put  in  a  separate  place,  around  the 
groups  of  threads  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
weaver  pressing-  on  the  pedals. 

Having-  once  made  a  certain  pattern,  the  blind 
weaver  remembers  every  detail  of  it  so  perfectly  that 
she  needs  no  instruction  when  making  a  second  mat 
or  curtain  or  whatever  else  she  has  been  weaving. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  these  weavers 
carry  the  patterns  in  mind.  It  is  as  if  they  were  in 
some  way  photographed  on  the  memory  and  the 
unseeing  eyes  seem  to  have  some  inner  vision. 

Most  of  the  weavers  are  'totally  blind,  and  it  has 
required  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  teach  them  to 
weave,  but  even  girls  who  are  not  particularly  quick 
when  it  comes  to  learn  do  very  good  work  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  dullest  of  them  becomes 
quite  proficient  in  five  or  six  months. 

The  looms  are  easy  to  work,  and  a  rapid  weaver 
can  earn  from  15  to  18  cents  an  hour.  Having  once 
mastered  the  art  of  weaving,  the  girls  are  paid  from 
$3  to  $6  a  week,  and  they  work  eight  hours  a  day. 
This  pay  is  quite  as  much  as  the  girls  could  make 
in  any  other  occupation  open  to  them,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  work  for  even  smaller  pay  than  this 
than  to  sit  at  home  in  weary  idleness. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
work  from  the  first,  and  who  has  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  blind,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  regarding  the  future  opportunities  for 
this  class  of  unfortunates  so  eager  to  work: 

"In  the  ideal  industrial  school  toward  which  we 
fondly  look,  there  ought  to  be  at  least ^50  machines 
or  processes  available  for  a  blind  person.  All  pos- 
sibilities, from  the  use  of  a  machine  requiring  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  to  the  simplest  processes, 
should  be  thoroughly  tested.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
such  an  industrial  institute  to  train  the  person  in  the 
most  remunerative  kind  of  work,  the  person's  own 
ability  being  the  gauge. 

"I  fully  believe  that  at  the  end  of  20  years, every 
able-bodied  blind  person  needing  industrial  oppor- 
tunities between  the  ages  of  %6  and  30  can  find  work 
of  some  kind  side  by  side  with  seeing  people,  if 
efforts  are  persistently  made  in  this  direction.  Of 
course  it  will  take  time  to  discover  the  places  where 
such  employes  are  welcome,  but  in  my  visits  to  the 
various  factories  I  have  seen  enough  automatic 
processes  to  convince  me  that  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  time  before  blind  operatives  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  great  army  of  factory  workers." 

The  men  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ment station  for  the  blind  weave  the  large  rugs  re- 
quiring the  use  of  looms  too  large  for  the  girls  and 
women  to  operate. 

They  weave  these  rugs  exactly  as  our  grandmoth- 
ers wove  their  rag  carpets,  and  the  rugs  have  much 
the  appearance  of  strips  of  rag  carpet,  only  they  are 
made  of  new  cloth  and  in  far  more  beautiful  <#nd 
artistic  patterns  than  our  forbears  ever  thought  of 
designing.  One  pattern  called  the  "Rosebud"  is  very 
popular. 

These  blind  men  require  the  help  of  a  seeing  expert 
in  weaving  some  of  the  more 'intricate  patterns,   but 
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they  weave  about  as  rapidly  as  a  seeing  person  when 
!  there  is  no  elaborate  border  to  bo  worked  out  and 
i   the  expert  must  insert  some  bit  of  color. 

One  of  the  blind  weavers  says  that  it  would  be  "no 
trick  at  all"  for  him  to  weave  two  rugs  with  a  very 
pretty  border  in  one  day. 

Then  there  is  a  room  in  which  mops  are  made  by 
a  totally  blind  man  who  invented  the  mop.  He  also 
invented  and  constructed  all  the  machinery  required 
in  the  making  of  these  mops  and  a  track  broom  he 
has  also  invented.  The  mops  are  sold  by  a  blind 
salesman. 

These  blind  workers  live  in  their  own  homes,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  go  to  their  work  and 
return  to  their  homes  alone.  One  girl  is  taken  to 
the  cars  by  her  friends  and  then  crosses  the  city  to 
her  work  alone.  She  has  to  transfer  from  the  ele- 
vated to  the  surface  cars  at  one  station,  but  there  is 
always  some  pne  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  she  has 
never  yet  met  with  the  least  mishap. 

Much  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  other  lands. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania,  or  "Carmen  Sylva," 
is  intensely  interested  in  plans  having  for  their  pur- 
pose work  for  the  blind  other  than  that  done  with 
the  hands.  She  feels  that  the  blind  should  receive 
greater?  development  along  intellectual  lines,  and  she 
i  comes  before  the  world  with  what  she  calls  a  "new 
hope  for  the  blind,"  in  the  shape  of  a  remarkable 
.  printing  machine,  of  which  she  says:  "In  my  house 
!  a  machine  has  been  invented  that  enables  every  blind 
person,  young  or  old,  weak  or  strong,  to  print  5000 
sheets  a  day  in  raised  characters  for  the  blind  with- 
out the  slightest  effort." 

A  blind  printer  named  Theodoresco  had  the  first 
idea  of  the  machine,  and  he  and  a  man  named 
Monske  have  so  perfected  it  that  there  really  seems 
to  be  in  it  a  "new  hope  for  the  'blind." 

There  are  20,000  blind  persons  in  Roumania,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  has  great  plans  for  bettering  their 
condition  and  for  making  more  of  them  self-sup- 
porting. She  has  in  mind  a  great  colony  and  city 
for  the  blind,  to  be  called  Vatra  Luminoasa,  or  the 
"luminous  hearth,"  and  in  this  city  the  blind  will  do 
a  great  many  things  they  have  not  hitherto  done. 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  high  hopes  for  her  new  city, 
and  says  of  it: 

"I  believe  that  all  the  inmates  of  Vatra  Luminoasa 
will  be  as  happy  as  their  sad  condition  will  allow, 
and  help  each  other,  and  laugh  and  sing,  and  live  as 
if  they  were  happier  •  than  the  seeing  that  are  not 
so  well  taken  care  of.  A  lady  has  made  me  a  present 
of  20,000  square  metres  of  her  country  place,  so  that 
we  can  have  gardens  there,  taken  care  of  by  the 
blind,  that  will  bring  forth  all.  our  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Everybody  feels  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
grand  thing  and  a  blessed  one,  and  that  I  am  going 
to  give  back  to  the  country  many  useful  citizens  who 
were  beggars  before." 
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SCHOOL      RETURNS      TO      CAMBRIDGE 

Instruction,     in     Trade      Training     for 
Blind   to    Be    in    University    City 

The  old  Woolson  estate  at  the  corner 
of  Harvard  and  Inman  streets,  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  rented  for  the  uses  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Trade 
Training1  for  the  Blind  under  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, who  will  reside  and  have  his  office 
there.  The  stable  on  the  estate  has  been 
fitted  up  as  an  art-fabric  shop  for  the 
training    of   women    and    girls. 

In  the  Southwick  Building,  in  Central 
square  over  the  post  office,  the  entire 
third  and  fourth  floors  have  been  rented 
for  the  training  of  men.  It  is  hoped  by- 
fall  to  have  the  number  of  workers 
greatly  increased.  At  present  ten  girls 
are  being  trained  at  the  Harvard  street 
place.  The  Central  square  place  is  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  Thomas  Cole,  fore- 
man of  the .  weaving  and  rug  manufac- 
ture.. On  the  third  floor  mops  and  brooms 
are  tW  be  made  and  on  the  fourth  rugs. 
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RETURNS  TO  CAMBRIDGE. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Trade 
Training  of  the  Blind  is  in  Charge 
of  C.  F.  F.  Campbell. 

The  Massachusetts  school  for  trade 
training  of  the  blind  has  returned  to 
Cambridge,  under  the  superintendency 
oc  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The  old 
Woolson  estate,  at  the  corner  of  Har- 
vard and  Inman  sts,  has  been  taken 
and  here  Mr  Campbell  makes  his  home 
and  has  his  office. 

The  stable  on  the  estate  has  '  been 
fitted  up  as  an  art-fabric  shop  for  the 
training  of  women  and  girls. 

In  the  Southwick  building,  in  Central 
sq,  over  the  postoffice,  the  entire  third 
and  fourth  floors  have  been  rented  for 
the  training  of  men.  It  is  hoped  by  fall 
to  have  the  number  of  workers  greatly 
increased.  At  present  10  girls  are  being 
trained  at  the  Harvard-st  place. 

The  Central-sq  place  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  J.  Thomas  Cole,  foreman  of 
the  weaving  and  rug  manufacture.  On 
the  third  floor  mops  and  brooms  are  to 
bo  made  and  on  the  fourth  rugs. 
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— The  blind  feminine  (pupils  at  the 
school  for  the  blind'  at  24  Dunham 
street  are  now  at  work  making  bath 
towels  and  will  fill  all  orders  that  may- 
be Itetft  at  the  school  for  these  useful 
— rrwiiiidiliiifakifii 
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TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BUND 

The  Massachusetts  School  *rW-  Trade 
Training  of  the  Blind,  has  returned  to 
this  city,  and  the  genial  superintendent, 
Oharles  F.  F.  Campbell,  is  comfortably 
settled  in  the  Woolson  house,  corner  of 
Harvard  and  Inman  streets.  In  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Woolson,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  his  home 
and  has  his  office.  To  the  rear  of  this, 
in  what  was  formerly  the  stable,  has 
been  fitted  up  an  art-fabric  shop  for 
women  and  girls. 

In  the  Southwick  building,  directly 
over  the  postoffice,  in  Central  square, 
the  entire  third  and  fourth  floors  have 
been  rented  for  the  training  of  the 
men.  Mr.  Campbell  divides  ihis  time 
between  the  two  places. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  school  return  to  this  city, 
where  so  much  of  kindly  interest  and 
practical  help  'has  been  manifested  in  the 
work,  not  only  by  the  woman's  clubs 
and  other  organizations  of  women,  bu^ 
also  by  the  business  men  of  the  cityif" 

The  work  is  growing  by  leaps  smd 
bounds  and  it  is  hoped  by  fall  to  have 
the  number  of  workers  greatly  in- 
creased. At  present  there  are  ten  girls 
at  the  Harvard  street  place.  The 
lovely  garden  is  a  boon  to  these  work- 
ers, none  of  whom,  by  the  way,  lives 
there.  At  night  each  one  goes  to  her 
home  or  boarding  place. 

At  the  place  in  Central  square,  the 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  J. 
Thomas  Cole,  foreman  of  the  weaving 
and  rug  manufacture.  The  rooms  ar^ 
those  formerly  occupied  by  the  E  &  R 
laundry  and  are  bright,  roomy  and 
airy.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  mops  and  brooms 
and  the  fourth  to  the  weaving  of  rugs, 
Which  find  a  ready  sale. 


Mr.  Campbell's  new  quarters-  are 
within-  a  block  of  the  original  home  of 
the  work  and  as  the  school  has  been 
rented  from  Mrs.  Woo-lson  for  a  term 
of  years,  its  friends  look  for  a  con- 
stantly  widening  future   of  "helpfulness. 
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ENLARGING  THE  HELD 
OF  WORK  FOR  BLIND 
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Training  Them    to    Become 

Wage  Earners  in  Factories 

for  the  Seeing, 


OPENING  OF  TWO 
SCHOOLS  IN  CAMBRIDGE 


Very    Encouraging   Progress 

"Under  the  Direction  of 

Supt,  Campbell, 


The   training  of   the   blind   to  become 

wage-earners  in  shops  and  factories  for 

he  seeing  has  passed  the  experimental 

tage,   and  giv'es   a  growing  promise   of 

success  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  movement,  which  started  in  the 
ummer  of  1904  on  a  very  small  scale  as 
%n  experiment  of  a  few  private  citizens 
•rganized  for  the  purpose,  has  become, 
>y  the  law  of  1906,  the  care  of  a  state 
iommission  for  the  blind,  and  two  weeks 

igo  the  school  took  up  commodious  and 
veil  equipped  quarters  in  Cambridge. 

The  school  for  the  women  is  situated 

[it    the    corner    of    Harvard    and    Inman 

treets,   on  the  old  Woolson  estate,  and 

he  school  for  the  men  is  in  the  South- 

ick    building,    over   -tiie    postoffice,    in 

entral  square. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  which  was  started  three 
years  ago,  was  "(1)  to  determine  what 
industrial  occupations  the  blind  can  en- 
gage in  profitably  other  than  sowing, 
knitting,    chair    caning,    broom,     basket 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

and  mattress  maiung;  {Z)  to  establish 
such  industries  on  a  business  basis;  (3) 
to  enable  blind  persons,  when  possible, 
to  become  (a)  wage-earners  in  shops  and 
factories  for  the  seeing,  (b)  selling 
agents."  This  purpose  nas  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  results  justify  the 
.ajaaMtious  entrance  of  the  experimenters 
upon  a  new  field  of  public  endeavor. 

The  new  occupations  'chosen  have 
been  differentiated  for  the  men  and 
wcmen.  From  the  first,  artistic  hand 
weaving  was  taught  the  women  and 
mcp-making  was  taught  the  men.  Rug- 
weaving  and  broom-making  have  been 
added  as  branches  of  training  for  the 
men. 

There  are  at  present  but  10  women  in  j 
the   new   school    at    Cambridge,    the   old  j 
quarters  accomodating  no  greater  num- 
ber, but  the  waiting  list  is  large  and  in  ' 
a    few    weeks    the    number    will    be    in- 
creased.   Whereas  formerly  at  678  Massa- 
chusetts    avenue,     Boston,     there     were 
only    six    looms    for    the    hand-weaving, 
there    are    now    16.      The    house    on    the 
Woolson    estate    is    given    over    to    the 
office,     work    rooms    for    tho    designers 
and     residence     of     the     superintendent, 
Charles    F.    F.    Campbell.      The    stable 
has    been    fitted    for    the    work-shop    of 
the  pupils,  and  in  addition  to  the  loon- 
room  has  a  lunch  room  and  a  dye  de- 
partment.   The  large  yard  gives  a  place 
for   the   blind   pupils    to   find   relaxation 
in  the  moments  of  respite  from  work. 

In   the   Southwick  building  the   school 
occupies  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  and 


is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
J.  Thomas  Cole.  A  number  of  new  rug 
loons  have  been  installed,  and  one  L- 
foot  one  is  as  large  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try '  On  the  third  floor  mops  and  brooms 
aro  made.  There  is  ample  space  to  ac- 
comodate more  men  than  at  present  en- 

Supt.  Campbell  says:  "The  effort  of 
the  commission  is  to  enable  th(|e  blind 
persons  to  be  self-supporting;.  1  he  en- 
deavor is  to  make  the  article  saleable 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  not  because 
it  is  made  bv  a  blind  person  and  we 
have  been  quite  successful  in  our  en- 
deavor The  work  is  accepted  by  the 
society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Detroit, 
ich  the  society  of  Applied  Arts,  St. 
Louis,  and  by  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen,  New  York.  We  are  making 
regular  consignments  to  these  parties. 

The  art  fabrics  made  consist  of  cur- 
tains screen  panels,  table  and  pillow 
covers,  doilies,  wall  draperies  and 
portieres.  One  of  the  most  practical 
products  of  the  men  is  the  "Wunder- 
mop,"  invented  by  a  blind  man  and 
made  exclusively  bv  blind  men.  Sam- 
ples of  all  the  work  of  the  school  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  sales  room  of  the 
commission,  No.  3S3  Boylston  street. 

Most  of  the  designing  is  done  by 
people  with  eyesight,  but  the  re- 
markable achievement  last  spring  of  a 
totally  blind  pupil  Miss  Louise  Hig- 
gins  of  Charlestown,  opened  up  new 
and  unexpected  possibilities.  Miss 
Higgins  created'  an  original  design  of 
artistic  merit  based  on  a  conventianal 
liower  growth.  This  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance on  mere  weaving  and  embroid- 
ering with,  the  loom,  for  the  latter  is 

really  nothing  more  than  becoming 
familiar  with  the  machine  by  the 
sense  of  touch  and  committing  to 
memory   the   formula  of   the   design. 

Much  credit  is  due  Supt.  Campbell 
for  the  successful  beginning  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  for  the  blind. 
His  father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  has 
been  blind  from  childhood,  and  the 
son  was  born  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London.  He  came  to  this 
country,  where  both  his  parents  were 
born,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  entered 
Concord  high  school.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  studied  music  and  pedagogy  at 
Leipsic.      Upon    returning    to    London 
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come    Self-Supporting."      This     led    to  , 
his    being   engaged   by    the   Massachu-  } 
setts    Association    for    Pormoting    the 
Interests     of     the     Blind      to     lecture 


uampoeii  vv  a-s  put  m  uxiarge  01  tne 
station  and  continued  in  charge  until 
over  by  the  state  in  1906,  when  he 
the  work  of  the  association  was  taken 
was  made  superintendent  of  the 
school. 
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Now  the  Home  of  the  Experiment 

Station  for  the  Blind,  Which 
Has  Returned  from  Boston* 

The  Experiment  Station  for  the  Blind 
has  returned  to  Cambridge  after  about 
a  3-ear's  absence. 

The  first  home  of  the  Experiment 
Station  was  at  343A  Broadway,  where, 
on  November  15,  1904,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting- the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
formally  opened  its  station.  The  sta- 
tion is  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  too  late  in  life  to  be  admitted 
to  the  existing  schools  for  the  bind, 
and  for  others  who  may  have  had  edu- 
cational advantages  in  youth,  but  who 
have  not  been  fitted  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  station 
was  "(1)  to  determine  what  industrial 
occupations  the  blind  can  engage  in 
profitably  other  than  sewing,  knittmg, 
chair  caning,  broom,  basket  and  mat- 
tress making;  (2)  to  establish  such 
industries  on  a  business  basis;  (3)  to 
enable  blind  persons,  when  possible,  to 
become  (a)  wage-earners  in  shops  and 
factories  for  the  seeing,  (b)  selling 
agents."  This  purpose  has  been  strict- 
ly adhered  to,  and  the  results  justify 
the  ambitious  entrance  of  the  experi- 
menters upon  a  new  field  of  public  en- 
deavor. 

On  April  25.  1906,  the  station  was  re- 
moved to  678  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Boston,  where  it  remained  until  last 
month.  Now  the  work  for  women  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  old  Woolson, 
estate,  on  the  corner  of  Harvard  and 
Inman  streets,  and  the  men  are  taught 
in  the  Southwick  Building,  in  Central, 
square,  where  the  entire  third  and 
fourth  floors  have  been  rented.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  charge  of  the  Harvard 
street  office,  while  J.  Thomas  Cole  is 
supervising  the  work  in  Central  square. 
None  of  the  blind  scholars  live  in 
the  school  building.  All  either  live  at 
home   or  board   in   the   vicinity. 

At  present,  nine  women  are  being 
trained  by  Mr.  Campbell,  but  more  are 
expected  as  soon  as  they  are  fully 
settled  in  their  new  quarters.  About 
12     men     are    now    at     the     Southwick 
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Building.  In  the  fall,  a  class  in  shoe 
repairing  will  be  started  and  about  a 
half  dozen  are  expected  to  take  up 
that  work.  The  occupations  now 
taught  are  artistic  hand  weaving  for 
the  women,  and  mop-making,  rug- 
weaving  and  broom  making  for  the 
men.  Whereas  formerly  at  678  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  Boston,  there  were 
only  six  looms  for  the  hand-weaving, 
there   are   now   16. 

The  house  on  the  Woolson  estate 
is  given  over  to  the  office,  work  rooms 
for  the  designers  and  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell. The  stable  has  been  fitted  for  the 
work-shop  of  the  pupils,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loom-room  has  a  lunch 
room  and  a  dye  department.  The  large 
yard  gives  a  place  for  the  blind  pupils 
to  find  recreation  in  the  moments  of 
respite   from   work. 

In  the  Southwick  Building,  the  school 
occupies  the  third  and  fourth  floors, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  J.  Thomas  Cole.  A  number  of 
new  rug-looms  have  been  installed, 
and  one  12-foot  one  is  as  large  as  any. 
in  the  country.  On  the  third  floor, 
mops  and  brooms  are  made.  There 
is  ample  space  to  accommodate  more 
men   than  at  present  enrolled. 

Superintendent  Campbell  says:  "The 
effort  of  the  commission  is  to  enable 
these  blind  persons  to  be  self-support- 
ing. The  endeavor  is  to  make  the  arti- 
cle saleable  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and 
not  because  it  was  made  by  a  blincT 
person  and  we  have  been  quite  success^ 
ful  in  our  endeavor.  The  work  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Craftsmen,  New  York. 
We  are  making  regular  consignments 
to    these   parties." 

The  art  fabrics  made  consist  of  cur- 
tains, screen  panels,  table  and  pillow 
covers,  doilies,  wall  draperies  and  porti- 
eres. One  of  the  most  practical  pro- 
ducts of  the  men  is  the  "Wunder-mop," 
invented  by  a  blind  man  and  made 
exclusively  by  blind  men.  Samples 
of  all  the  work  of  the  school  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  salesroom  of  the  com- 
mission, No.  383  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Most  of  the  designing  is  done  by 
people  with  eyesight,  but  the  remarka- 
ble achievement  last  spring  of  a  totally 
blind  pupil,  Miss  Louise  Higgins,  of 
Charlestown,  opened  up  new' and  un- 
expected possibilities.  Miss  Higgins 
created  an  original  design  of  art  stic 
merit  based  upon  a  conventional  flower 
growth.  This  is  a  decided  advance  on 
mere  weaving  and  embroidering  with 
the  loom,  for  the  latter  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  becoming  familiar  with 
the  machine  by  the  sense  of  touch  anc 
committing  to  memory  the  formula  oi 
the   design. 


Much  credit  is  due  Superintendent 
Campbell  for  the  successful  beginnii>^ 
■and  continuance  of  the  work  for  the1 
blind.  His  father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
has  been  blind  from  childhood,  and  the 
son  was  born  and  spent  his  early  years' 
in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  in  London.  He  came  to  this 
country,  where  both  his  parents  were, 
born,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  entered  the' 
Concord  High  School.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
studied  music  and  pedagogy  at  Leipsic. 
Upon  returning  to  London  he  assisted 
his  father  at  the  Royal  College.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Boston,  in  1903,  he  de- 
livered before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  his  lecture,  "Seeing  by  Touch; 
or,  How  the  Blind  may  Become  Self- 
Supporting. "  This  led  to  his  being  en- 
gaged by  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind,  to  lecture  throughout  the  state. 
The  following  year,  on  his  advice,  the 
association  started  an  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  industrial  training  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Campbell  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  station  and  continued  in  charge 
until  the  work  of  the  association  was 
taken  over  by  the  state  in  1906,  when 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  editor  of  a  new 
magazine,  the  "Outlook  for  The  Blind." 
The  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  offer 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  on  perti- 
nent topics,  and  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  cause.  The  first  number  appeared 
in  April,  and  the  paper  will  be  publish- 
ed quarterly.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
April  copy  is  a  cut  of  the  "Moon"  al- 
phabet invented  by  "William  Moon,  LL. 
D.,  for  the  blind.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  Helen  Keller,  "The  Heavi- 
est Burden  on  the  Blind;"  Edward  J. 
Nolan,  LL.  B.,  "The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  "Workers  for  the  Blind;"  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon,  "The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society;"  and  Super- 
intendent James  J.  Dow,  "Summer 
Schools  for  Blind  Men."  The  second*, 
number  will  be  issued  in  a  week  or 
two. 
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Governor  Guild  on  Wednesday  re- 
appointed Robert  L.  Raymond  of 
Brush  Hill  road  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  Blind. 
Mr  Raymond  is  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. 
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The  blind  men  employed  at  the  work- 
shop of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  at  24  Dunham  street 
struck  this  morning1  for  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  or  from  $6  to  $9  per 
week.  Manager  Walter  K.  Rowland 
reasoned  with  them  for  a  few  minutes 
and  they  returned;  to  work, ,-  -^^ 
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BLIND  MEN  ASKED  FOR 

50  PERCENT  WAGE  INCREASE 


The  blind  men  employed  at  the  work 
^bop  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind  in  Bittsfield  struck  yester 
day  morning  for  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  or  from  $6  to  $9  per  week. 
Manager  Walter  R.  Rowland  reasoned 
with  them  for  a  few  minutes  and  they 
returned  to  work. 
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The  State  Institution  for, the.  bjincl 
is  doing  a  noble  work  in  training  the 
brain  and  hands  of  the  unfortunates 
that  are   committeed   to    its  care. 
There  are  many  blind  persons  who 
have  received   training  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  institution  who  have  gone 
j  forth  into  the  business  world  and  are 
making  good  livings  for  themselves 
and   families   with    the    knowledge 
thus  acquired.      Arthur  Hemenway 
has  thoroughly  learned  the  trade-of 
broom  making  at  the  stateinstitution, 
and  he  is  a^out  to   start  in  business 
under    the    name  of    the   Marlboro 
Broom  Factory.     The  rriach i nery  is 
now  l^eihg   installeci  a|  t)ie  Temple 
building,  30  Main  street,  and  he  will 
soon  be  ready  to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
brooms.      He   proposes   to    run    his 
place  on   sound  business  principles, 
will  open  at  six  in  the  morning  and 
will  stay  open  until  evening.  Arthur 
desires    us    to    express    through    the 
columns  of  The  Times  his  gratitude 
to  the  public  for  the  assistance  given 
him    in  getting  started   in   this  busi- 
ness, and  he   intends   to   reciprocate 
by  attending  strictly  to  business  and 
giving  good  brooms  for  a  fair  price. 
The  machinery   that   is   used   in  the 
business  is  furnished  by  the  state  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  free  of  charge, 
which  'will  enable  Arthur  to  produce 
the  best  of  goods  at  a  low  price.   He 
will  also   continue  to   do   cane  work 
and  upholstering  as  usual. 
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Edward  S.  Bradford  Chairman 

of  Commission  Named 

by  Gov.  Guild. 


Gov.  Guild  sent  to  the  executive 
council  at  its  regular  weekly  (meeting 
today  his  nominations  of  those  Whom 
he  has  selected  to  serve  as  commis- 
sioners on  old  age  Insurance  and  pen- 
sions. 

Edward  S.  Bradford  of  Springfield 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  other  members  are:  Ar- 
thur M.  Huddell  of  Chelsea,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Hodder  of  Brookline,  Jafenes  M.  Pren- 
dergast  of  Boston,  James  T.  Buckley, 
M.  D.,  of  Marlboro. 

Bradford  was  formerly  state  treas- 
urer, Huddell  is  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Central  Labor  Union,  Mm  Hodder 
is  a  prominent  member  or  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Prendergast  is  connected  with  the 
Boston  elevated  railway  and  £Dr.  Buck- 
ley is  city  physician  of  Marlboro. 

Henry  Ernest  Woods  of  Boston  is 
appointed  commissioner  of  pubMo  rec- 
ords, vice  Robert  'T.  Swan^jdeceased. 

Mary  Stewart  Scott  of  Worcester  *s 
made  a  trustee  of  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

James  P.  Munroe  of  Lexington  is 
made  a  member  of  thejcommlssion  for 
the  blind,  vice  Robert  T.  Raymond,  de- 
signed. 


YitiTs Relet ,   rVWss, ,    Jo-uuTYtaiL. 

Jtvia  vest    ^  ..    1*1  Of. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  superintendent 
iPf  the  commission  for  the  blind  of  the 
Itate^  is  visiting  the  Pittsfield  Workshop 
today. 


Charities  and  The  Commons 
August  24 


The  second  part  of  volume  I  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  recently  issued  in  Boston,  con- 
tains several  very  interesting  articles.  The 
reprint  from  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  is  noteworthy  as  show- 
ing that  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  all  blindness 
is  due  to  preventable  causes.  The  article 
and  photographs  on  athletic  sports  among 
the  blind  suggest  a  change  in  the  "general 
public's"  opinion  of  the  supposedly  inert 
blind.  The  magazine  contains  a  wealth  of 
general  information  in  the  special  field  of 
blindness  and  its  treatment,  and  is  a  credit 
to  its  editor,  C.  P.  F.  Campbell,  who  is  ren- 
dering laymen  a  distinct  service  by  present- 
ing in  a  very  readable  form  information  not 
otherwise  easily  obtainable. 

*     *     * 


^girclner,  YVlciss.,  Yj^vrs 


M.  E.  S.  Anderholm,  delegated  to 
accompany  Andrew  Mattson  to  the 
school  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  blind  at  Boston,  returned 
last  night  and  reported  "that  the 
blind  man  was  admitted  'successfully 
and  began  this  morning  to  learn  the 
cobbler's  trade. 


1*  Omtoo 

Saturday,   September  14,   1907 


HELP   FOR   THE   BLIND 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
for  the  past  four  years  been  experimenting 
with  new  employments  for  the  blind,  now  has 
concluded,  since  the  State  has  taken  over 
much  of  its  work,  that  it  could  do  no  greater 
service  to  the  cause  than  to  establish  a  regu- 

i  lar  means  of  intercourse  between  the  widely 
scattered  workers  ;  to  bring  them  together, 
as  it  were,  to  talk  the  matter  over.     It  has, 

1  therefore,  brought  out  a  quarterly  magazine 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,"  which  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 

|  F.  F.  Campbell,  with  offices  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  subscription  price  is 
placed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents  per 
annum,  as  it  is  not  conducted  for  profit,  and 
sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  whether  in  school,  shop,  or  home.  The 
management  is  progressive  and  energetic, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  future 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

The  employment  of  the  adult  blind  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  society 
has  been  called  upon  to  solve.  As  it  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  thoughtful  public  both  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe,  a  few  words  concerning  it  and 
the  new  magazine  which  has  just  been  estab- 
lished to  aid  in  its  solution  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  destined  to  unify  the  efforts  which 
are  now  being  made  in  various  parts  of  our 
country  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  general,  by  providing  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged either  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  employment  of  the  adult,  or  in  providing 
homes  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm  ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to 
recent  figures,  there  are  fully  eighty  thousand 
blind  people  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  are  provided  for 
by  the  shops  and  institutions  now  in  existence, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  work  to 


be  done  and  that  the  undertaking  is  worthy 
of  the  support  of  those  philanthropists  who 
have  made  this  new  venture  possible. 

Nearly  all  of  our  States  have  made  ample 
provision  for  the  primary  education  of  its 
blind  children,  and  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing their  higher  education  has  been  fully 
developed  and  determined  upon,  and  merely 
awaits  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds, 
by  the  Government  or  by  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals to  open  new  fields  of  usefulness  to 
those  who  would,  if  given  an  opportunity,  be 
capable  of  following  professional  or  schol- 
arly pursuits  ;  Dut  the  education  of  the  blind, 
like  that  of  the  seeing,  is  ever  progressing, 
and  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  presents 
an  opportunity  for  free  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  which  arise.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  is  full  of  material  for 
thought  and  investigation.  There  is  a  grati- 
fying manifestation  of  enthusiasm  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  great  number  of 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  what 
might  or  should  be  done,  but  very  few  of 
the  points  involved  have  been  conclusively 
proved  by  practical  demonstration.  It  is 
now  very  generally  conceded  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  affording  steady  employ- 
ment to  the  adult  blind  of  both  sexes,  and 
homes  or  workshops  for  the  blind  have  been 
established  in  California,  Colorado,  Connect- 
icut, District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  other  States  are  showing  active 
interest  in  the  cause  of  helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves.  There  is,  however,  no  uni- 
formity or  system  in  this  work.  Nearly 
every  institution  represents  some  distinct 
plan  or  theory.  Each  form  of  institution 
has  its  champions  ;  and  if  strangers,  wishing 
to  do  something  for  the  blind  in  their  own 
community,  were  to  write  for  information, 
they  would  be  almost  certain  to  receive  dif- 
ferent advice  in  every  case. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  E.  J.  NOLAN. 
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A  local  and  instrumental  concert,  un- 
de}^!1!  auspices    of   the   philanthropic 
guild  ol  the  Cantabrigia  Club,   will  be  j 
held   at    the   North    Avenue    Congrega- 
tional Church,  on  Thursday,  December  ! 
5th,  at  8  P.  M.    The  programme  will  be  ; 
provided   by   blind    artists    for   welfare 
work    among    the    employees     of    the  i 
Cambridge    workshops    for    the  jb&ind. 
Brief  address  by  Charles  P^  F.  (jamp- 
bell,  Superintendent  Industrial  Depart-  , 
merit    of    the    Massachusetts    Commis-  I 


sion  for  the  Blind 
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A  vocal  and  instrumental *v  jagnqert: 
[is  also  being  arranged  under  Jmw&as-- 
pices  of  the  guild  for  the  benefit  of  the- 
welfare  work  among  the  employees  of' 
the  Cambridge  Workshops  for  the  Blind.. 
This  concert  will  be  held  on  the  evening; 
of  Dec.  5,  at  the  North  Avenue  Congre- 
gational church.  The.  program  will  be 
provided  by  blind  artists  of  recognized? ' 
•ability  and  a  brief  address  will  be  made 
by  'Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  this  city,, 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Commission! 
for  the  Blind.  Tickets  are  now  ready 
and  may  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Kemp  and; 
all  members  of  th<e  guild. 
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Commonwealth 
Increased  Cost. 


town  in  Estimates  So  Far 
bv  Various  Departments, 


Total  Asked  for  Coming 
Year  $7,570,054. 


Practically  all  the  state  officials  and 
heads  of  commissions  and  departments 
having  submitted  to  the  state  auditor 
their  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  com- 
ing year,  it  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
monwealth is  feeling •'  keenly  the  in- 
creased  cost   of   living. 

The  estimates  thus  far  received  by 
State  Auditor  Turner  indicate  that  it 
will  cost  at  least  $500,000  more  to  run 
the  state  departments  during  1908  than 
during  the  present  year.  To  be  exact, 
the  estimates  thus  f*ar  received  show 
an  increase  over  the  appropriations 
granted  last  year  of  $491,107.44.  The 
cost  of  living,  fuel,  materials  of  all 
kinds,  plus  needed  improvements  at 
the  various  institutions,  explain  the  in- 
crease. 

In  the  estimates  herewith  submitted!1 
appropriations  aggregating  $7,570,054  are 
sought  for  the  coming  year,  as  against 
$7,078,946  granted  for  the  present  year. 


l^ 


The  estimates  of  the  several  depart- 
ments are  as  follows,  compared  with 
the  appropriation  for  1907: 

Appropriation 
Apartment  Estimate  for  1907 

fcltttropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board: 
Ro   stxieiropolitan   sewer- 

Kjf,-.    system    $149,000 

?0    metropolitan    sewer- 

<8(5e  system   

prison  commissioners : 
Salaries,  clerks,  etc... 
Reformatory    prison    for 

•vomen     

Massachusetts    reforma- 
tory            215,800 


143,000.0( 


108,310        100,500.0< 
38,200  88,200.00 

60,100  60.600.00 


State   prison    162,000 

Prison  camp  and  hospital  33,500 
Civil  service  commission  39,000 
Executive  department..  50,600 
Danvers  insane  hospital  270,000 
Foxboro  state  hospital.  95,000 
Hospital  far  epileptics.  149,000 
Mednejd  insane  hospital  369,200 
Slate  colony  for  insane  105,000 
Tauntan  insane  hospital  228,850 
We«tb07-o insane  hospital  235,880 
Worcester  insane  hospi- 
tal     265,000 

SrYorcester  insane  asylum  211,000 

tVrenthain  state  school.  21,000 
School   for   feeble-mind- 

Nautical  training  school  69,472 

Insurance    department..  71,650 

Auditor's   department..  27,600 

Bank     commissioner.  . .  41,800 

Secretary    c-f    state 166,400 

State  aid   pnd  pensions.  879,900 
Board     of      conciliation 

and   arbitration 22,000 

Ballot  law  commission..  1,650 

State  board  of  charity..  652.800 

State  board  of  insanity.  202,400 
Commission       for       the 

blind     40,000 

SUM*  dairy    bureau 8,800 

State  ll'orarv 20,700 

Tax    commissioner 53,600 

Surseon    general 6,275 

Registration      in     phar- 
macy      8,725 

State .  forester 13,000 

Harbor    and    land    com- 
mission       63,950 

Registration     in     veter- 
inary  medicine 1,650 

Registration      in      den- 
tistry      3,950 

Free  public  library  com- 

sion     2,700 

State   house  commission  6,000 

Land    court    40,500 

Registration  in  medicine  6.900 

Sergeant -at-arms    46,550 

State   board  of  education  656,289 
Bureau    of    statistics   of 

labor     76,550 

Commission     on     indus- 
trial    education 34,040 

Commission   on   fisheries 

and    game 62,200 

State    board    of    health..  136.500 

District   police    173,550 

Quartermaster     general.  161,200 
Commissioner     of     pub- 
lic   records 5,380 

Adjutant    general     320,902 

Attorney     general 50,000 

Board    of    agriculture...  40,600 
Massachusetts    agricult- 
ural   college   61,700 

fllerks     of     the     senate 

and    house    39,500 

'Commissioner     of     war 

records     

Controller  of  county  ac- 
counts       8.950 

Treasurer's     department  84,o00 

Highway   commission...  186,800 


215,900.00 

162,000.00 

27,500.00 

36,700.00 

52,100.00 

270,000.00 

70,100.00 

134.000.00 

276,400.00 

85,000.00 

203,400.00 

203,800.00 

250,000.00 

180,000.00 

10,000.00 

58,000.00 
61.575.00 
27,000.00 
38.200.00 
167,029.91 
872.900.00 

20.600.00 

1,650.00 

618,200.00 

191,800.00 

40,000.00 

8,800.00 

20,700.00 

59,559.27 

6,275.00 

8,420.00 
10,000.00 

51,450.00 
1,650.00 


2,700.00 
10,000.00 
40,630.00 

6,700.00 

45,350.00 

630,689.00 

70,355.00 

'  33,300.00 

61,725.00 
119,078.34 
148,700.00 
182,350.00 

5,330.00 

295,120.00 
50,000.00 
40,400.00 

65,700.00 

35,500.00 


10,000  10,000.00 


8,450.00 

37,600.00 

158,450.00 


Totals     ...$7,570,054    7,078,946.56 


Cairn  bnr  icLcf^    CK-vonucL^- 


IN  AID  OF  BLIND  &*  * 

A  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  phil- 
anthropic guild  of  the  Cantab rigia  club 
at  the  North  Avenue  Congregational 
church,  Thursday,  Dec.  5th,  at  8  p.m. 
The  program  will  be  provided  by  blind 
artists  for  welfare  work  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Cambridge  workshops  for 
the  blind.  A  brief  address  will  be  made 
by  ChaTles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent industrial  department  of  the  'Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  admission  is  50  cents. 


— .  -   *w—  
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ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    BLIJ^p. 

C.   F.   F.  Campbell   Speaks  at  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union.    W     i 

The  third  in  the  course  of  practical' 
talks  at  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian union  was  given  last  evening  by 
Mi'  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind,  upon  ''Seeing  by  Touch; 
or,  How  the  Blind  Become  self-support- 
ing-," illustrated  by  colored  stereoptican 
views  and  motion  pictures. 

Mr  Campbell  described  briefly  th^  de-  ■ 
vices  employed  by  the  blind  in  following 
the  educational  methods  pursued  Ic-  the 
seeing,   and   how   the   blind   are   able  to 
cycle,  row,   swim,   skate,   and  take  pui  I 
In  many  other  sports,  and,  as  a  further 
example    of    the    activities    possible    to 
the    blind,    showed    a    thrilling    set    of  j 
elides   portraying   his   father,   Dr    F.    J.  ( 
Campbell,    among   the   snowy  peaks   of  I 
%L&  Alps. 


7lo>  J-dclms,  YyisiSS. ,    J/ioL.viSo/iv|pt. 


The  fact  that  a  shop  for  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  people  is  to  be  opened 
in  this  city  in  the  near  future  will  be 
of  special  interest  here  because  of  the  ! 
fact  that  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind  and  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  that  the  commission  is  doing. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  commis- 
sion, whose  members  serve  without  pay, 
much  is  being  done  to  render  blind 
people  self-supporting,  and  therefore 
much  more  comfortable  than  they 
would  be  as  dependents  upon  relatives 
or  the  state.  Tihey  are  taught  various 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  bottoming 
Chairs,  making  mattresses,  brooms  and 
mops,  cobbling  and  other  work  that 
blind  people  are  able  to  do.  Many  blind 
persons  become  very  proficient  in  these 


kinds  of  work,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  shop  in  the  state  that  is  conducted 
by  a  blind  man  who  emplloys  blind  peo- 
ple only,  aaid  who  is  making  a  financial 
success   of  his   enterprise. 

The  state  is   doing  everything  in  its  j 
power  to  assist  the  unfortunate  people 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  or  who  never 
had  sight.  The  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  in  Boston  is  one  of  the  proud  in-  j 
stitutions  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  all ; 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  is  done  there. 
For  several  years  past  Edward  Seheur- 
er  of  Springfield,  a  blind  man,  has  vis- 
ited   this    city    once    a    week    to    teach 
blind  people  here.      He      goes  to  their 
homes  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  under- 
stood  that  some  of  his  pupils  are  mak-  J 
irig  excellent  progress.  The  work  is  paid 
for  by  the  state 

In  Pittsfield  there  is  a  shop  where 
work  is  done  by  the  blind,  and  good 
results  are  obtained.  The  state  pays 
its  blind  workers  whatever  they  can 
earn,  and  if  they  need  further  help  it 
is  forthcoming,  but  the  policy  of  teach- 
ing them  to  work  and  furnishing  work 
for  them  relieves  them  from  the  feeling 
of  total  dependence  and  makes  their  j 
lives  more  comfortable  than  they  would  | 
otherwise  be. 

The  work  of  the  state  and  its  corn-' 
mission  in  this  direction  is  altogether 
commendable,  and  local  interest  in  this 
work  will  be  stimulated  by  the  opening 
of  a  shop  here,  which  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  a  suitable  location  can  be  pro- 
cured. f 

Dr.  Matte  <has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  to  this  work  since 
he  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
commission,  and  his  services  have  been 
of  much  value  to  the  state.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  duties  he  has  to  leave  his 
practice  and  go  to  Boston  and  PLtts- 
j  field  frequently.  This  he  has  done  at 
I  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  but 
without  complaint,  having  as  his  only 
reward  the  consciousness  of  a  high  duty 
faithfully  performed. 


The  opening  of  a  shop  in  this  city  for 
the  employment  of  the  Wind  wi'll  be 
sure  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section  in  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucating and  oaring  for  the  blind,  a  task 
which  the  state  is  performing  to  th© 
best  of  its  ability  and  with  highly 
gratifying  results. 


The  ways  and  means  committee  reported 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  com- 
mission for  the  blind,— $15,000  for  mainte- 
nance of  industries  and  $25,000  for  gen- 
eral  administration-  * 

A  regular  appropriation  was  reported 
for  the  state  board  of  education,  amount- 
ing to  $656,289.  N 
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SATURDAY, 

APRIL  11,  1908 

WORK  OF  BLIND  WOMEN 


Exhibition  and  Sale  in  Rooms  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission 


In  the  rooms  of  the  'Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  383  Boylston  street 
(second  floor)  an  exhibition  and  sale  will 
be  opened  on  April  15.  Original  motifs  ar- 
ranged as  sketches  in  connection  with  their 
further  development  and  application  to  cur- 
tains, pillows,  shirtwaists,  scarfs,  work- 
bags  and  many  other  artistic  hand-woven 
articles  will  be  shown.  These  and  other 
designs  in  art  fabrics,  including  hand- 
woven  rugs  made  by  the  blind  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  summer  furnishings. 
There  will  also  be  seen  at  this  time  useful 
household  articles,  knitted  goods,  baskets, 
etc.,  made  by  blind  women  in  their  homea. 


.  ., 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  15,  1903 


SKETCHING  WITH  A   LOOM 


HOW  BLIND  WORKERS  DESIGN  ART 
FABRICS 


Beautiful  Articles  Shown  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion Sale  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Now  Open — Marked 
Originality  a  Characteristic  of  the  Work 
— The  Need  of  Popular  Appreciation  of 
the  Mental  Capacity  of  the  Blind — Dis- 
tinctive and  Charming  Things  They 
Make  for  Gifts 


"Blind  designers?  Impossible!"  said  my 
friend,  when  he  visited  the  exhibition  of  the 
hand-woven  fabrics  made  by  the  blind  in 
the  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  now  being  held  at  383  Boyl- 
stan  street,  and  the  exclamation  was  per- 
haps natural.  Sceptical  as  one  may  Le, 
however,  it  is  a.  fact  that  the  motifs  de- 
signed by  the  totally  or  partially  blind 
women  in  the  Cambridge  'Art  Fabric  Shop 
are  truly  remarkable,  showing  not  only  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  design 
as  gathered  from  their  instructors,  but  also 
great,  originality  as  well. 

To  understand  how  a  sightless  person  can 
create  an  original  "spot"  or  motif  and  de- 
velop an  artistic  design  it  is  necessary  to 
know  first  how  she  can  weave  at  all. 

The  looms  in  the  commission  shops  are 
modelled  after  those  used  by  our  grand- 
mothers, only  smaller  in  size.  The  plain 
weaving,  or  the  body  of  the  goods,  is  made 
very  simply.  By  depressing,  certain  pedals 
every  other  thread  of  the  warp  is  lifted  and 
the  shuttle  is  thrown  through  by  hand  with 
no  more  difficulty  for  the  blind  than  for  the 
seeing.  To  reproduce  a  design  another  set 
of  pedals  is  depressed,  and  the  warp  threads 
are  raised  in  definitely  distinguishable 
groups,  as  characteristic  to  touch  as  to 
sight.  With  closed  eyes  one  can  find  any 
note  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano.  Many  see- 
ing stenographers  use  their  typewriters  by 
touch.  In  the  same  way  a  blind  weaver  can 
find  one  of  the  regular  raised  groups  of 
threads,  and,  having  a  particular  group  in 
hand,  any  one  of  the  six  or  more  threads 
composing  the  group;  thus  she  can  easily 
locate  any  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred 
threads    which    make   up    the    width    of    the 


material  she  weaves.  Having  found  the  re- 
quired warp  threads  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  insert  the  colored .  yarn  or  silk,  which 
will  make  one  row  of  the  required  spot. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  weaver  places 
her  colored  thread  around  four  of  the  warp 
threads  on  any  row  of  the  woof  or  filling. 
On  the  next  row  she  might  place  her  "spot" 
thread  across  six  of  the  warp  threads.  If 
this  was  continued  for  several  rows,  each 
time  the  spot  regularly  increasing  in  size 
by  two  or  more  threads,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  figure  would  be  formed  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  triangle.  In  the  same  way  an 
irregular  figure  or  series  of  figures  can  be 
built  up  as  the  cloth  is  woven. 

The  effect  of  the  finished  article  is  that 
of  needle  work.  In  embroidery,  how- 
ever, the  figure  is  made  upon  a  fabric, 
while  in  the  hand  woven  stuffs  the  de- 
sign is  woven  in  as  the  cloth  is  made. 
The  separation  of  the  warp  threads  into 
groups  as  described  makes  it  possible  for 
the  blind  girl  to  locate  the  exact  posi- 
tion at  which  the  colored  thread  should 
be  introduced  into  the  fabric.  Similar 
work  with  a  needle  would  be  impossible 
for  a  sightless  person. 

A  young  woman  begins  weaving  by 
working  out  simple  designs  which  are 
dictated  to  her.  These  she  quickly  com- 
mits to  memory,  just  as  a  person  com- 
mits to  memory  a  piece  of  music.  A  mu- 
sician does  not  remember  every  note  of 
a  composition  but  rather  the  groups  and 
combinations  of  notes.  In  the  same  way 
the  blind  weaver,  in  working  out  her  de- 
sign, finds  each  row  of  the  figure  de- 
velops from  the  last  by  the  process  of 
suggestion.  Little  by  little  the  cloth 
grows  under  the  weaver's  fingers  and 
the  colored  threads  for  the  figures  be- 
come a  medium  of  expression  just  as  "the 
crayons  are  the  artist's  medium.  A  blind 
person  can  feel  the  design  when  finished, 
for  the  pattern  threads  are  raised  above 
the  body  of  the  cloth.  In  this  way  the 
j  blind  weaver  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
good  forms,  becomes  an  expert  in  produ- 
cing them  and  begins  to  grasp  something 
ci"  the  principles  of  design.  She  also  has, 
;  as  shown  above,  a  means  of  expression 
adapted  to  her  needs.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unnatural  that  the  weaver  tries  ex- 
periments for  herself.  The  first  efforts 
are  usually  some  modification  of  designs 
already  memorized,  but  soon  the  more 
venturesome  try  to  express  ideas  of  their 
own,  the  blind  worker  sketching  de- 
signs by  means,  of  the  loom  as  the  seeing 
artist  sketches  with  pencil  or  crayon  on 
paper  or  canvas. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind 
person  to  select  colors,  but  the  workers 
often  suggest  combinations  which  they 
think  would  be  interesting.  The  various 
colors  selected  for  any  given  design  are 
definitely   named  and   placed  where  they 


will  be  easily  accessible  and  readily  dis- 
tinguishable because  of  their  location  or 
texture. 

The  first  original  design  worked  out 
by  one  of  the  blind  women  was,  so  she 
says,  an  attempt  to  conventionalize  a 
rose.  The  stem  rises  from  a  mass  of 
green  suggestive  of  the  leaves  and  has 
'springing  from  its  sides  buds,  until  the 
top  unfolds  with  a  touch  of  color  sug- 
gestive of  the  full-blown  rose. 

Another  weaver  started  to  represent  the 
figure  of  a  man.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  hands,  she  placed  them  above  his 
head,  and  wishing  to  occupy  them  in  some 
way  she  placed  a  basket  on  his  head.  This 
she  felt  should  be  filled  with  something,  so 
she  tried  puppies.  Previous  to  this  sketch 
she  had  worked  out  a  dog.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  seeing  designers,  the 
latter  figure  was  made  to  suggest  the  moth- 
er dog,  and  combined  with  the  first  motif 
in  a  charming  arrangement  for  a  screen 
panel  in  a  nursery.  In  this  sketch,  as  in 
the  rose  design,  one  finds  a  distinct  at- 
tempt at  representation.  The  man  and  the 
dog  are  quite  suggestive  of  the  Noah's  Ark 
figures  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  In 
another  case  where  the  pansy  gave  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  design  the  weaver  obtained 
a  realistic  effect  by  departing  from  the  use 
of  the  regular  groups  of  threads  which  con- 
fine the  design  to  variations  of  geometrical 
forms.  No  two  of  the  pansies  are  exactly 
alike.  In  other  instances  these  blind  girls 
■approach  more  nearly  the  realm  of  pure  de- 
sign; for  example,  one  weaver  took  as  her 
inspiration  the  secluded  bay  of  a  sunlit 
lake.  From  a  foreground  of  rippling  water 
we  find  springing  the  straight  stems  of  a 
lily  form.  Between  the  stems  and  beneath 
the  blossoming  flowers  is  suggested  some 
creature,  possibly  to  the  imaginative  a  fish, 
but  certainly  an  interesting  decorative  spot. 
A  landscape  is  used  by  another  experiment- 
er. The  motif  suggests  an  expanse  of  water 
with  a- windmill  in  the  distance  on  a  soft 
gray  ground  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  Delft 
scene. 

In  most  of  the  original  work  thus  far  at- 
tempted the  young  women  have  created  in- 
dividual units  or  motifs  which  need  to  be 
combined  by  repetition  to  make  them  ser- 
viceable for  reproduction.  One  or  two  of 
the  more  imaginative  workers,  however, 
have  gone  a  step  farther  and  made  distinct- 
ly unified  and  satisfactory  attempts  at  com- 
position. 

Everything  that  has  been  mounted  for 
the  exhibition  now  in  progress  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  totally  or  partially  blind  weav- 
er, and  is  exactly  as  the  work  came  from 
the  loom.  In  most  cases  neither  the  seeing 
designers  nor  forewomen  in  the  weaving- 
room  saw  the  figures  until  taken  off  th% 
looms.  All  the  sketches  have  been  produced 
at  odd  moments,  usually  between  the  time 
of  finishing  an  order  and  the  starting  of 
another   fabric. 


It  cannot  be  said  <  that  the  blind  workers 
are  of  more  artistic  temperament  than  a 
similar  group  of  seeing  women,  but  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  shop  feel  that  the 
good  work  which  has  been  done  in  design 
by  the  young  women  is  directly  attributable 
to  their  greater  concentration.  Frequently 
the  scheme  for  the  desired  sketch  is  com- 
pletely worked  out  in  the  weaver's  mind 
before  she  attempts  to  put  it  upon  the  cloth. 
Deprived  of  sight,  touch  and  memory  devel- 
op to  meet  the  demands  of  the  active  mind 
seeking  means  oi  expression;  and  their  very 
misfortune,  by  shutting  them  out  to  a  great 
degree  from  the  influence  of  the  work  of 
others,  develops  an  unusual  originality  In 
their   designs. 

When  this  hand  weaving  for  blind  wo- 
men was  begun  it  was  hoped  ithat  the 
blind  operatives  would  be  able  to  pro- 
duce articles  salable  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  the  realization  of  this 
hope  has  been  well  demonstrated  at  this 
and  previous  exhibitions,  but  that  the 
sightless  workers  should  be  able  also  to 
create  highly  satisfactory  original  de- 
signs has  been  a  gratifying  surprise. 

The  work  brings  great  happiness  to 
the  blind  women  for  whom  the  problem 
of  remunerative  employment  is  a  serious 
one.  This  hand  weaving  for  the  blind, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  was 
started  as  an  experiment  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind  in  1904.  It  is  now 
being  further  tested  in  the  workshop 
for  blind  women  maintained  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind.  But 
the  problem  is  no  longer,  Can  the  blind 
weave?  Or  even,  How  intricate  a  pat- 
tern is  possible  of  production?  But,  Is 
there  sufficient  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  beautiful  hand  woven 
fabrics  and  can  a  patronage  be  secured 
large  enough  to  dispose  of  these  hand 
woven  articles  at  prices  >  commensurate 
with  their  worth?  *> 

Unfortunately  the  blind  have  a  double 
handicap:  First,  their  physical  infirm- 
ity which  is  hard  enough  <  to  contend 
■with,  but  simple  in  comparison  with 
that-  of  the  incredulity  and  prejudice  of 
the  public  and  oftentimes  even  of  their 
!  own  friends.  The  thought  that  the  blind 
can  really  produce,  articles  which  may 
be  placed  on  the  market  with  any  other 
plea  than  "Pity  the  poor  blind,"  or  "Made 
by  the  blind,"  is  still  so  new  that  this 
work,  which  will  stand!  comparison  with 
any  hand  weaving  by  the  sighted  in 
America,  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  should.  The  appeal  which  Is  ^ being 
made  is  not  alone  because  these  blind 
women  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port themselves,  but  because  they  ,  are 
producing  art  fabrics  of  such  value  that 
j  they  warrant  the  consideration  of  all 
appreciators  of  the   beautiful. 


Beside,  the  unique  display  of  original  mo- 
tifs created  by  'blind  women  many  other 
charming  designs  may  be  seen  at  the  exhi- 
bition. The  walls  and  show  frames  are  cov- 
ered with  all  sorts  of  hand-woven  articles, 
including  curtain  hangings  in  a  large  va- 
riety of  patterns,  each  made  to  harmonize 
with  a  given  color  scheme  for  a  room.  These 
and  the  hand-woven  rugs  of  all  sizes,  pat- 
terns and  colors,  are  especially  appropriate 
for  summer  house  furnishings.  Duplicates 
of  the  remarkable  Indian  curtains  made  for 
the  Massachusetts  Building  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  may  be  seen  also. 

Material  for  upholstery,  a  large  assort- 
ment of  sofa  pillows,  scarfs  of  all  widths 
and  lengths  for  dressing  tables,  chiffonnigres, 
sideboards,  etc.,  luncheon  sets  in  all  colors, 
special  dress  and  shirtwaist  patterns  with 
trimming  to  match,  sets  of  collars,  cuffs 
and  belts,  for  summer  wear,  and  many 
smaller  articles  suitable  for  Easter  gifts, 
such  as  handkerchief  and  card  cases, 
purses,  are  seen  in  attractive  hues  and 
pleasing  and  varied  patterns. 

Last  fall  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  took  over  the  home  industries 
for  blind  women  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
alumnae  of  Perkins  Institution.  The  useful 
household  articles,  and  the  hand-knitted  ar- 
ticles made  by  the  blind  women  in  their 
homes  are  well  made,  attractive,  and  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  towels,  etc.,  golf 
sweaters,  infants'  wear  and  shawls  of  deli- 
cate color.  Work  may  be  consigned  to  the 
salesroom  at  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
conducted  by  the  commission,  by  any  blind 
resident  of  Massachusets  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  an  examining  committee,  which 
endeavors  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  In 
all  the  work  for  the  blind  it  is  the  aim  to 
make  the  bes,t  article  of  its  kind  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  *generous  support  of  the  public 
should  be  given  the  blind  in  their  laudable 
and  self-respecting  effort  to  help  them- 
selves. 
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Easter  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful Articles.  ~ 


In  a  large  airy  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  build ing  at.  SS3  Boylston 
street  an  exhibition  that  is  unique  is  in 
progress  today.  There  may  he  seen 
original  motifs  designed  by  blind  women 
arranged  as  sketches  in  connection  with 
their  further  development  and  applica- 
tion to  curtains,  pillows,  shirt  waists, 
scarfs,  work  bags  and.  many  other  hand- 
woven  articles. 

The  exhibition  is  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Easter  sale  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  which  has  done 
such  signal  work  in  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  to  be  devoted,  as  is 
customary,  to  the  needs  of  the  blind 
people    under    the    commission's    care. 

The  material  for  sale  covers  a  wide 
range  of  the  most  beautiful  designs. 
The  cleverness  displayed  by  those 
who  work  in  darkness  has  been  dem- 
onstrated before,  but  never  more  viv- 
idly than  by  the  excellent  handiwork 
on  the  sale  counters  at  the  exhibition 
room   today. 

Besides  the  original  motifs  there  are 
other  designs  in  art  fabrics,  including 
hand-woven  rugs  made  by  the  blind. 
These  and  other  designs  are  particularly 
appropriate  for  summer  furnishings. 
There  are  also  household  articles  and 
knitted  goods  for  summer  wear,  baskets 
and  all  manner  of  useful  things. 
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Unique  and  interesting  is  the  exhibit 
tion  opened  today  to  the  public  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  at  383  Boylston 
street.  The  exhibition,  which  also  takes 
the  form  of  an  Easter  sale,  is  entirely 
the  work  of  persons  who  are  blind. 

Original  work  designed  by  blind  women 

is    shown    and    many    beautiful    designs 

in  art  fabrics  and  hand-woven  rugs  are 
on  exhibition  as  well  as  household  arti- 
cles and  knitted  goods. 

The  exhibition  was  well  patronized  to- 
day, scores  of  prominent  society  folk 
inspecting  the  work.  It  is  expected  a 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  realized. 
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Work  by  the  blind  along  the  lines  of 
artistic  designing  is  shown  at  an  ex- 
hibition at  383  Bo3rlston  street,  and  will 
continue    for   several    days. 

The  exhibition  is  ih  connection  with 
the  annual  Easter  sale  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  which  has  done 
such  signal  work  in  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  are  to  be  devoted,  as  is  ous- 
itomaryrv,  to  the  needs  ,  of  the  blind 
people    under    the    commission's    care. 

The  material  for  sale  covers  a  wide 
range  of  the  most  beautiful  designs. 
The  cleverness  displayed  by  those 
who  work  in  darkness  has  been  dem- 
onstrated before,  but  never  more  viv- 
idly than  by  the  excellent  handiwork 
on  the  sale  counters  at  the  exhibition 
room. 
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Easter  Sale  of  Specimens  of  Handi- 
craft —  Exquisite  Linen  Pieces 
Executed  by  Sightless  Workers 
at  the  Loom. 


When  the  throng  of  curious  visited 
the  Easter  sale  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  at  the  home  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  383  Boylston 
street,  yesterday  afternoon,  many  Of 
them  were  wondering  how  much  they 
could  afford  to  spend  in  helping  the 
poor  blind  by  buying  some  of  the  arti- 
cles, but  before  they  had  stepped  more 
than   a    few    feet   into    the    room   where 

the  articles  were  exhibited  they  were 
wondering  how  much  they  could  spare 
to  buy  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  arts  and  crafts  handiwork. 

Anything  much  more  remarkable 
than  the  results  that  have  come  from 
teaching  the  blind  the  work  of  the  loom 
would  be  hard  to  accomplish.  Several 
years  back  the  desire  came  to  the  com- 
mission to  teach  the  blind  to  use  the 
loom  and  make  articles  which  should 
be  salable  for  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
possibility  of  doing  this  they  demon- 
strated within  a  year.  And  every  time 
there  is  a  sale  or  an  opening  it  is 
demonstrated  over  again. 

Exquisite  linen  Pieces. 

The  beautiful  hand-woven  and  em- 
broidered scarfs. and  centerpieces  at  the 
sale  yesterday  were  artistic  enough  to 
make  the  cultured  Back  Bay  trade  lift 
its  lorgnettes  in  admiration  and  drop 
them  to  loosen  its  purse  strings.  The 
exquisite  linen  pieces  with  their  con- 
ventionalized design  of  narcissus,  rose 
or  pansy  worked  out  with  absolute 
surety  of  touch  were  attractive  enough 
to  make  anything  feminine  forget  all  the 
rules  of  economy  it  had  ever  set  for 
itself. 

Not  only  is  the  work  done  by  the, blind, 
but  much  of  the  designing.  When  the 
commission's  attempt  to  teach  them  to 
work  with  the  loom  was  at  once  so  suc- 
cessful it  conceived  a  most  extraor- 
dinarily ambitious  plan— to  have  the 
blind  try  to  make  some  of  their  own 
designs. 
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First  conventionalized  design  ever  made  by  a  blind  person.    The  design  is  of  a 
rose,  by  Miss  Higgins,  blind  from  birth. 

■-  —  .  j^_^e  _ 

Design  for  centerpiece  worked,  wholly  by  Miss  Gilman,  who  is  entirely  blind. 


Delighted  at  Opportunity. 

The  blind  work  upon  the  looms  by 
pressing  down  pedals,  and  they  can  do 
this  with  as  much  accuracy  and  ease  as 
they  can  play  the  piano.  The  result  is 
that  the  medium  of  expression  was  sim- 
ple, and  this  suggestion  that  they  try 
some  designs  gave  them  an  eagerly 
seized  chance  to  work  out  the  artistic 
ability  that  otherwise  might  have  for- 
ever been  imprisoned  "mute,  inglorious" 
within  their  souls.  They  are  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  and  smile  to  them- 
selves   as   they    sit    and    work   out    their 
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idea  of  beauty  for  other  eyes,  though 
never  for  their  own,  and  oftentimes  it 
is  beauty,  and  great  beauty,  that  comes 
into  being  at  the  end  of  those  sensitive 
Angers. 

Many  are  the  interesting  and  touch- 
ing facts  that  develop  in  the  schools. 
There  js  one  girl,  a  Miss  Lord,  blind 
from  birth,  who  has  created  such  ex- 
cellent "motifs"  that  an  expert  In  de- 
sign ljnown  all  over  the  country  yester- 
day pronounced  one  of  them  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  even  had  it  been  done  by  a 
person  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 
The  strangest  thing  about  this  girl's 
work  is  that  most  of  it  has  a  distinct- 
ively Persian  tone.  She  has  never  been 
influenced  to  this  by  her  instructors, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact.  .    .<"-3. 


Design  of  dog  by  Miss  Crawford,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  since  childhood. 
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One  feels  one's  self  in  a  fresh  and  pure 
atmosphere  in  the  sales  rooms  of  the  Com- 
mission   for    the   Blind   in   Boylston    street. 
It  must  be  because  this  art-designing-  of  the 
blind  is  such  a  just-born   thing  itself,   that 
everything   that   comes   from   its   loom   has 
this  quality  of  spring-like  delicacy,  dainti- 
ness and  charm.    It  is  for  the  most  part  in 
the   colors   of  spring,    the   sage-greens,    the 
dim  pinks   and   sky-blue.     Of   course  these 
colors  the  blind  do  not  see,  but  they  feel 
them  all  the  same,  and  what  their  effect  in 
composition  and  combination  will  be.     The 
design  they  are  as  much  in  possession  of 
as   anybody — with  their   educated,    sensitive 
finger-ends      sketching      over      the      raised 
threads  and  knots.    And  it  is  on  design  that 
their  instructors  lay  the  emphasis  and  find 
the  triumphs    of   their   system.      Draperies, 
centrepieces,  doilies,  rugs,  bags — a  thousand 
things    that    women    love    in    their    homes, 
hang    about   the    walls   of    this    exhibit— an 
exhibition    which    holds    its    own    with    the 
best   shows    of    art    on   this   street    of   art- 
stores  and  shows.    Aside,  however,  from  all 
its    peculiar    attractions    for    the    art    con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs  and  dilettanti,  it  is 
of  tremendous   interest   for   those  who   ap- 
preciate  what  it  means  to  have  created  a 
new  occupation  for  a  class  of  sufferers  who 
had  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  among 
all     our     benevolences     and     humanitarian 
works.      The    new    principle    on   which   the 
Massachusetts    Commission    for    the    Blind 
works    is    that    the    world-old    relation    be- 
tween blindness  and  beggary  must  be  brok- 
en up  and  the  blind  emancipated  from  their 
thraldom   to   poverty  by   being  put  in  pos- 
session    of     many     trades     hitherto     never 
thought  of  for  them.     Design   is   the   very 
last  thing  one  would  have  thought  possible 
to  the  blind.    Yet  here  we  see  what  we  see, 
and    there    is   no    denying    that    they    have 
captured   this  pretty   "feat   and    mystery," 
too. 
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BLIND  COMMISSION'  »  * 

FAVORED  BY  SENATE 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  Reports 
Farorably  on  Bill  Carrying  Appropri- 
ation of  $40,000. 

In  the  senate  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  reported  the  bills  appropriating  §40,- 
000  for  the  commission  for  the  blind;  and 
for  a  third  assistant  registrar  of  probate  in 
Middle.ggx-Cfl. 
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Joseph   Ramsey  Will   Teach 
Cobbling  at  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Ramsey  of  23  Broad  street 
has  been  appointed  instructor  of  cob- 
bling at  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
Blind  at  682  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Cambridge,  beginning  his  new  duties 
this  week.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  selected 
because  of  his  experience  in  the  mak- 
ing of  shoes,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
associations  in  Dublin,  Ire.,  with  blind 
workmen.  The  appointment  came  as 
the  result  of  a  personal  visit  to  Brock- 
ton of  Deputy  Superintendent  Holmes 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
|  state,  and  the  appointment  was  made 
J  through  Chairman  Hartwell  of  the 
]  commission.  Mr.  Ramsey  is  a  practical 
i  shoemaker,  well  versed  in  every  branch 
of  the  trade,  and  had  the  additional 
value  to  the  commission  of  having  had 
experience  in  working  with  blind  peo- 
ple and  watching  them  being  taught. 
He  was  formerly  a  cobbler,  but  has 
lately  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  laster 
for  the  E.  E.  Taylor  Co.,  and  also  for 
J.  M.  O'Donnell.  He  has  familiarized 
himself  with  other  branches  of  the 
trade. 


He  is  given  full  charge  of  the  class  I 
of  blind  workmen  at  the  institution. 
The  cobbling  department  has  not  been 
a  success  up  to  the  present  time  and 
Mr.  Ramsey  plans  to  reorganize  it 
and  place  it  upon  a  sound  basis. 
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APPOINTED  INSTRUCTOR.. 

— *. — 

Brockton    Man    to    be    in   ^Charge *  of 


Shoe  Repairing  in  School  for  Blind. 

After  personally  investigating  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent Holmes  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  BUnd,  Boston,  has  se- 
lected Joseph  Ramsey  of  23  Broad 
street,  Brockton,  as  instructor  of  the 
shoe  repairing  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Ramsey  is  particularly 
fitted  for  his  new  post  having  had 
charge  of  blind  workmen  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  he  has  been  employed  in 
various  capacities  by  the  E.  E.  Tay- 
lor Co.  and  J.  M.  O'Donnell  factories,. 
Mr.  Ramsey  will  reorganize  the  shoe 
repairing  department  at  the  institu- 
tion, which  has  hithero  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  begins  his  new  duties  at 
once. 
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State  Will  Have  Them  Repaired  by 
Blind  Cobblers.    %^J% 

Joseph  Ramsey  of  23  Broanstreft, 
who  was  recently  appointed  instructor 
of  cobbling  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  the  Plmd-.r^uwiifrMii bridge,  plans  to 
ride  to  and  from  his  work  daily  for 
the  next  week,  after  which  he  will 
come  to  this  cty  only  on  Saturday 
nghts  to  reman  over  Sunday.  Mr. 
Ramsey  has  already  begun  to  intro- 
duce  new    methods      in      teaching     his 


sightless  pupils,  and  he  believes  that 
he  will  be  able  to  fit  a  man  inside  of 
four  months  to  make  a  shoe  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  He  states  that  the 
commonwealth  will  soon  establish 
places  in  some  of  the  cities,  including 
Brockton,  where  old  shoes  will  be 
purchased.  These  will  be  repaired  by 
the  blind  workmen  and  probably  be 
given  to  charitable  institutions. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Ramsey  has 
eight  pupils  under  his  charge..  One  of 
these  is  Charles  Bedell,  who  formerly 
made  his  home  in  Brockton.  He  was 
employed  for  many  years  as  a  painter, 
and  while  mixing  paints  he  was 
stricken  blind.  Mr.  Bedell  plans  as 
soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  cobbling 
trade  to  move  to  Marblehead  or  some 
other  small  town  where  he  will  estab- 
lish a  cobbling  shop  and  cigar  and 
tobacco  store.  During  certain  periods 
in  the  day  Mr.  Ramsey  gives  short 
talks  to  the  workmen,  telling  them  the 
present  cost  of  producing  a  shoe  and 
what  they  ought  to  reasonably  expect 
when  they  get  established  them- 
selves. 
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HOUSE  ORDER  ON  DELAY 
ON  REPORT  ON  BUND 

Mr.  Hodskins  of  Springfield  offered  an* 
order  in  the  Massachusetts  House  to- 
day, directing  the  Massachusetts  com-' 
mission  for  the  blind  to  report  forth- 
with why  it  has  failed  to  file  an  annual 
report.  It  was  laid  over  until  tomor- 
row. 
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Hodskins  of  Springfield  offered  an  order 
flirecting  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind  to  report  forthwith  why  it 
has  failed  to  file  an  annual  report.  Laid 
over. 
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The  House. 

Mr  Hobson  of  Palmer  procured  post- 
ponemeut  to  Monday  of  the  order  offered 
yesterday  by  Mr  Hodskins  of  Springfield 
that    the    Massachusetts    commission    for 

the  blind  report  to  the  Legislature  forth- 
with its  reasons  for  not  complying  with 
the  law  requiring  an  annual  report  to  be 
made.  Mr  Hodskins  was  not  present,  and 
Mr  Hobson  wished  to  learn  some  addi- 
tional facts  in  the  case.  The  order,  sets 
forth  the  requirements  of  a  report,  and 
that  none  had  been  made,  although  the 
commission  has  received  three  annual  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  over  $50,000, 
for  carrying  on  its  work. 
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A  FAITHFUL 

EFFICIENT  WORKER 


Now  Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Commission   for   Blind 

in  Boston. 


In  order  that   she  might  avail   her- 
self  of  an    exceptionally   fine    opportu- 
nity to  enter  a  larger  field  of  activity 
and    usefulness    along   lines    somewhat 
different  from   those  in  which   she  has 
been     so    markedly    successful    in    this 
city,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon   handed    in   her    resignation    as 
Office    Secretary    of    the    Lynn    Associ- 
ated   Charities,    with    the   request    that 
it    be   accepted   at   once.        This    unex- 
pected action  on  the  part  of  Miss  Rand 
caused    considerable    surprise,  '  but    in 
view  of  the  fact  that  her  services  wore 
wanted  elsewhere  within   a  very  short 
t'ime,    and    in    recognition    of    her    long 
years  of  good  work  in  the  position  she 
is    giving   up,    the    Central    Council,    to 
whom    the    letter    of    resignation    was 


HUH 


submitted,    voted    to   accept   It.     In   ac- 
cordance   with    her   desires    Miss    Rand 
formally    severed    her    connection   with  i 
the  Lynn  Associated  Charities  to-day. 

Miss  Rand  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  the 
duties  of  which  she  will  assume  on 
the  15th  of  this  month. 

Since  becoming  General  Secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  this  city, 
Miss  Rand  has  been  a  very  faithful 
and  efficient  worker,  and  much  of  the 
present  success  and  high  standing  of 
that  organization  is  due  to  her  untir- 
ing efforts,  her  personality  and  her 
activity  along  all  sorts  of  charitable 
J  lines.  In  going  to  her  larger  and  dif- 
■  ferent  field  of  activity  she  will  carry 
the  best  wishes  of  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  her,  and  the  countless 
thousands  with  whom  she  has  been 
brought  in  contact  by  her  good  works. 

One  of  the  Associated  Charities  of- 
ficials, speaking  for  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, Saturday,  declared  that  no  action 
had  been  taken  in  choosing  Miss 
Rand's    successor.  <r 
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BY  BLI1OLW0RKMAN 



Shoe  Made  by  George  Bedell  a  Marvel 
of  Skilled  Labor-vO  I 

Members  of  the  Super intenWMs'  and 
Foremen's  association  were  asked  to 
inspect  the  work  of  repairing  of  a 
shoe  done  by  George  Bedell,  a  Brock- 
ton man,  who  is  at  present  at  the 
Massachusetts  industrial  school  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Bedell  formerly  worked  as 
a  painter  for  L.  Richmond  &  Co.,  being 
forced  to  give  up  work  because  of 
blindness.  Some  time  ago  he  entered 
the  industrial  school  at  Cambridge  of 
which  Joseph  Ramsey  of  this  city  is 
superintendent.  The  shoe  is  excep- 
tionally well  made,  being  heeled  and 
jfcsoled  and  hand-stitrh^ri   throughout 
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Cobbling  will  be  taught  at  the  l&dMtm 
trial  School  for  the  Blind  in  Cambridge 
John  Hamsey,  of   Brockton,   will   b-  in- 
structor. 
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ie  oraer  requiring-   tire  commission 
the    blind    to    explain    why    it    has 
made  no  repo*f*\vas  withdrawn. 
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Crowds  Watch 
and  Reseatin 


Two  blind  men  caning-  and  reseating 
chairs  were  the  centre  of  attraction  at 
the  corner  of  Central  and  Market  streets 
today.  The  men  are  at  work  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  at  98  Centra,!  street  where  the 
state  commission  for  the  adult'  blind 
has  rented   an  office   and  store   rooms. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
have  places  in  all  of  the  cities  through- 
out the  state  where  the  adult  blind,  if 
they  are  so  disposed,  may  benefit  them- 
selves. Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  .gr@&£« 
majority  of  the  adult  blind  have  trades 
of  some  kind  or  other  and  a  majority  of 
them  are  disposed  to  do  what  they  can 
to    be    self    supporting. 

The   two  men   who    are   at   work    at      9S 

Central   street   are  Henry   G.   Burke,   who 

came    to    Lowell    about    a    year    ago    and 

who  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the 
Eh  op,  and  Patrick  Brady  who  has  lived  in 
Lowell  for  more  than  50  years. 

So  far  as  rent  is  concerned  the  two 
blind  men  do  not  have  to  worry  as  the 
state  pays  the  rent.  Besides  the  chair 
work  the  two  men  will  make  mattresses 
and  brooms  and  within  a  few  days  a 
blind    cobbler    will    be    installed    and    as 


Caning 


many  more  of  the  adult  blind  in  Lowell 
tvho  have  trades  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  at  these  re- 
cently appointed  headquarters  for  the 
adult   blind. 

All  work  done  by  the  blind  men  is  done 
of  course,  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
pathos  of  the  blind  man's  work  is  lost 
Bight  of  because  of  the  wonderful  ac- 
curacy of  it  and  the  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion that  illuminates  his  face  as  he  has 
put    away    from    him    a   job,    well    done. 

It  was  through  the  open  window  that 
the  blind  men  were  watched  from  the 
street  today.  Burke,  a  great  strapping 
fellow,  was  working  on  a  chair  that  rest- 
ed on  a  bench  directly  in  front  of  the 
ivindow.  His  sightless  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  street  and  the  movement  of 
his  lips  told  the  story.  He  was  counting 
the  holes  as  he  wove  the  strips  here  and 
there.  

Once  he  took  a  watch  from  his  pocket 
and  some  one  said:  "He's  not  blind,  he 
carries   a  watch." 

True  enough  he  carried  a  watch,  but  it 
was  a  blind  man's  watch,  or  at  least 
that  is  how  he  described  it  to  The  Sun 
reporter.  The  watch  was  without  a  dial 
and  around  the  edges  were  notches,  hour 
and  minute  notches  and  by  these  notches 
he  told  the  time. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  asked  the  re- 
porter, and  Burke  passing  the  index  finger 
of  his  right  hand  over  the  notches,  said: 
"Twenty-four  minutes  to  three."     He  was 


right. 
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THE  BLIND  AT  WORK 
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The  old  conception  of  the  blind  man  as 
a  beggar  standing  with  outstretched 
hand  all  the  day  long  at  the  street  cor- 
ner— a  figure  as  old  as  civilization  and 
running  through  all  history,  art  and  lit- 
erature— this  is  the  image  which  the  new 
school  'of  experts  on  the  blind  have  set 
themselves  to  wipe  out  of  men's  minds. 
They  are  striving  towards  that  ideal 
goal  with  an  intensity  and  ingenuity  of 
activity  that  to  the  casual  onlooker  is 
marvellous.  We  have  heard  of  "the  fury 
of  despair" — theirs  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
hope — of  great  expectations,  all  the  more 
exciting  because  every  day  of  their  prog- 
ress witnesses  surprises  in  achievement 
such  as  they  themselves  had  not  trusted 
!to  their  own  enthusiasm  far  enough  to 
believe  in  with  full  conviction. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  for  exam- 
ple, replying  to  a  question  at  last 
year's  convention  here  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  as 
to  what  a  blind  man  could  do  on  a  farm, 
instanced  the  case  on  record  where  a 
blind  man  led  the  horse  for  ploughing. 
Ploughing  had  hitherto  been  considered 
out  of  the  question  for  a  blind  man.  But 
in  this  case  the  man  did  it  by  walking 
in  the  furrow  already  cut  and  holding 
the  horse  at  arm's  length.  It  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
plored by  such  enthusiasts  as  the  Camp- 
bells, father  and  son  (the  father  being 
himself  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  in  the 
inverted,  new  and  inspiring  sense),  that, 
thus  foff-hand,  at  the  shot  of  a  pistol  as  it 
were  in  a  question  from  the  audience, 
"Can  the  blind  man  plough,  sow,  harrow,  | 
reap,  bind,  load,  drive  horses,  feed  and 
milk  cows,  feed  pigs,  sheep,  chickens  and 
make  fences?"— Mr.  Campbell  was  ready 
with  his  answers.  Sowing,  harrowing  and 
reaping,  he  reminded  the  questioner,  are 
now  done  on  so  large  a  scale  that  they 
would  hardly  be  feasible;  binding,  if  by 
hand,  is  possible;  loading  grain,  if  a 
man  is  one  of  a  group,  can  be  done; 
many  of  those  with  defective  sight  can 
see  enough  to  drive  a  horse  on  a  farm 
and  in  country  districts;  the  feeding 
and  general  care  of  most  animals  is  per- 
fectly practical  for  those  without  sight. 
When  it  is  krtown  that  there  are  blind 
men  who  have  built  entire  houses,  the 
cutting  of  wood  and  making  of  fences 
is  simple  in  comparison.  "'One  blind 
man  of  whom  we  have  heard  is  able 
to  mow  the  corners  of  a  field  after  the 
rest  has  been  cut  by  a  machine.  The 
fsame  individual  go^s  lumbering  in  the 
winter,"    he  added. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  utter  genuineness 
of  this  reforming  zeal  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  a  horror  of  "institutionalizing" 
the  blind,  although  it  is  his  profession 
and  his  father's  before  him  to  manage  in- 
stitutions for  their  education.  At  this 
meeting  (the  proceedings  of  which  ap- 
pear in  the  latest  "Outlook  for  the  Blind") 
his  speech  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  ben- 
efit of  the  blind  working  among  and 
alongside  the  seeing.  He  insisted  that 
the  blind  person  is  enjoying  a  more 
normal  life  earning  thus  a  living  wage 
side  by  side  with  normal  workers,  than 
if  he  were  earning  more  money  in  a  sub- 
sidized institution  for  the  blind.  He 
knows  all  the  trials  of  those  who  lose 
their  sight  too  late  in  life  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  rush  of  the  modern  factory 
system;  he  takes  account  of  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  through  the  increased  use 
of  machinery;  but  he  also  points  out  that 
there  is  a  proportionate  increase  en- 
forced by  law  in  the  provisions  for  the 
safety  of  the  operatives.  Then  there  are 
manifold   "jobs"   where  the  machinery  is' 


so  automatic  that  little  and  sometimes 
no  sight  is  necessary  for  exact  and  per- 
fect execution.  His  general  policy,  as 
matured  by  his  study  and  experience, 
holds  that  blind  persons  must  be  taken 
young  enough  to  be  trained  to  full  pos- 
session of  the  trades  side  by  side  with 
their    seeing    brothers. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  has  entered  deeply  enough 
by  this  time  into  the  feelings  of  the 
blind  to  feel  the  force  of  the  pride  and 
desire  of  every  blind  person  in  doing  the 
ordinary  thing  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
spite  of  blindness.  His  principle  of 
action  in  placing  the  blind  is  that  the 
nearer  and  the  oftener  we  can  permit  the 
blind  to  approximate  this  the  better.  Very 
peculiar  is  the  work  of  the  agent  of  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission.  The  ordinary  employment 
bureau  has  merely  to  match  the  supply 
to  the  demand;  the  agent  of  the  adult 
blind  has  to  a  large  extent  "to  create 
the  demand  while  he  selects  and  culti- 
vates the  supply."  That  is,  he  must  go 
about  and  find  the  particular  employers, 
generous  enough  to  give  a  blind  man  a 
chance  to  learn;  and  then  he  must  pick 
the  particular  blind  man  with  personal 
equation  to  make  him  a  probable  success 
in  the  particular  place  he  has  found  for 
him.  Some  blind  people  are  as  unwilling 
to  make  the  trial  as  employers  in  gen- 
eral are  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of 
employing  them.  From  the  seeing  em- 
ployer the  blind  man's  representative 
meets  incredulity  where  he  needs  faith, 
mournful  sympathy  where  he  wants 
practical  cooperation,  offers  of  charity  or 
a  pension  when  he  asks  for  a  chance  to 
fill  a  position;  from  the  blind  themselves 
come  the  difficulties  of  an  utter  blank- 
ness  of  mind  as  to  what  they  can  do  and 
he  must  think  for  them.  Worst  of  all  is 
the  condolence  of  the  blind  person's 
friends  and  family,  based  on  their  con- 
viction that  everything  is  over  for  the 
poor  afflicted  soul  but  the  funeral  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Holmes  has  arrived  at  divid- 
ing those  looking  to  him  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  first  those  who  tan  work 
among  the  seeing  in  conditions  which  are 
'as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  normal 
workers;  second,  those  who  can  work  in 
groups  of  other  blind  persons  where 
[there  is  special  provision  and  allow- 
ance made  for  their  handicap;  and  third, 
those  who  can  work  at  home  in  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  trades  or  businesses  which 
can  be  carried  on  with  no  other  direct 
assistance  than  that  furnished  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Hot  with  honest  indignation  was  the  pa- 
per of  J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  ex-superintend- 
ent of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind.     Though  he  thanked  God  that 


we  have  reached  the  stage  in  racial  devel- 
opment where  "economic,  commercial  prac- 
ticability,"   as   demanded   by   certain   scien- 
tific "charities"  authorities,  is  not  the  only 
determining  factor  as  to  whether  State  care 
shall  be  given  the  adult  blind  or,  indeed,  of 
any    other   of    the   social   questions    before 
the  American  people  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury;  yet   the   blind   are   showing   such   re- 
^sults  for  their  training  as  will  enable  them 
to  pass  even   the  Gradgrind   test   of  profit 
to  the  employer.     "A  chance  to  learn  and 
earn  is  what  the  blind  of  America  ask  and 
expect,"  he  says,  and  he  and  men  like  him 
are   determined   that   they   shall   have   this 
cbance.     Mr.  Hamilton  warns  us  that  blind- 
ness is  increasing  in  this  country  both  ab- 
solutely   and    relatively.        In    the    United 
States  there  are  between  90,000  and  100.000 
blind  people;   of  these  Mr.   Hamilton   esti- 
mates fully  10  per  cent  are  capable  of  work- 
ing and  'being  taught,  but  at  present  there 
is  public  provision  for  the  training  and  em- 
ployment for  less  than  700  of  these  9000  or 
10,000   capable   blind    citizens!      There   has 
scarcely  ever  been   an   objection   raised  to 
the   millions    spent,    he    says,    in   educating 
the  youthful  blind,  and  yet  the  adult  blind 
are   in  an  immensely  more  pitiable   condi- 
tion.    The  intensity  of  the  devotion  of  these 
associated  workers  for  the  blind  crops  out 
in  such  remarks  of  his  as:   "Blind  children 
can  read  and  speak  and  sing  before  Legis- 
latures; blind  adults  cannot;  nine- tenths  of 
cur    population    in    passing    will    stop    and 
speak  to  a  blind  child;  nine-tenths  of  the 
same  population  will  go  out  of  its  way  if 
necessary  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  speak 
to  a  blind  adult."     "Teaching  blind  children 
is   agreeable   and   pleasant;    teaching   blind 
adults    is    disagreeable     and      unpleasant." 
Therefore,  like  the  Christian  fathers  of  old 
who      threaded      the  wilderness    of  Amer- 
ica      in       the       sixteenth       and       seven- 
teenth     centuries      to      save      souls,     these 
associated      American      Workers      for    the 
Blind  plunge  straight  for  this  difficult  and 
disagreeable  task.  They  know,  as  Mr.  Ham- 
"  ilton  states  it,  that  "in  their  blackest  night- 
mares those  with  sight  cannot  even  faintly 
imagine  what  blindness  means  to  an  intel- 
ligent,  capable  man  or  woman,"  especially 
to  those  who  lost  their  sight  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  blindness  seems 
a  thousand  times  more  insurmountable  than 
to  children  growing  up  accustomed  to  it. 

Employment,  then,  is  the  only  solace  and 
diversion  left,  the  employment  which  en- 
ables the  blind  to  forget  for  a  few  minutes 
("worth  more  to  them  than  the  happiest 
days  you  have  ever  known")  that  they  are 
blind.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  ask  and  expect 
of  a  generous  and  enlightened  public  that 
the  adult  blind  should  be  provided  with  the 
only  solace  and  diversion  left,  employment, 
and  this  small  boon  to  grant,  but  immeasur- 
able blessing  to  receive,  the  American  *-s»o- 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  highly 
resolved  the  blind  shall  have.       E,  H.  C. 
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State  Opens  Bureau  at  98  Central 

Street— First  of  Its  Kind 

in  the  State. 


Lowell  has  the  unique  distinction  ot 
being  the  first  city  selected  by  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  in  which  to  establish  a  work- 
shop to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
employment  of  local  blind  men.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  commission  visited 
the  city  in  May,  to  decide  upon  eligi- 
ble candidates  for  admission  to  the 
shop,  and  a  suitable  site.  On  June  1 
the  shop  was  opened  at  98  Central 
street. 

How  best  to  procure  employment  for 
needy  and  worthy  blind  men  in  their 
own  communities,  was  the  problem  to 
be  solved  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
commission's  employment  bureau. work. 
Obviously,  the  opening  of  a  shop  in 
which  trades  suitable  for  the  blind, 
ind  the  securing  of  the  practical  in- 
terest and  patronage  of  the  communi- 
ty, were  the  two  factors  which  would 
assure  its  solution.  Chair-seating  in 
Its  various  branches,  with  mattress 
and  cushion  renovation  and  making, 
were  chosen  as  the  initial  features  of 
the  workshop. 

A  thorough  canvass  of  the  city  de- 
partments, public  institutions,  business 
and  residential  districts,  was  inau- 
gurated. To  the  credit  of  Lowell  be 
Hi  said,  that  among  the  hundreds  ot 
officials,  business  men  and  citizens 
generally,  interviewed  by  the  commis- 
sion's canvasser,  there  was  not  a  sm- 
g;le  deaf  ear  turned,  not  a  single  word 
it  discouragement  spoken,  but  on  the 
ontrary,  the  most  hearty  endorsement 
>f  the  project.  While .  this  in  itself 
jvas  extremely  gratifying,  there  still 
remained  the  need  of  the  more  practi- 
cal co-operation  which  should  be  evi- 
denced by  the  actual  sending  in  ot 
work.  This  has  already  taken  place 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  two  or  three  men.     Others 


are   in   line  upon   the   waiting-  list,  and 
their  admission  to  the  shop  as  wage- 
earners    now    depends    solely    upon    u, 
more   extended   patronage  on   the   part  ' 
of  the  citizens  generally. 

Upon    the    success      of      the      Lowell 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  as  above  out- 
lined,   depends,    not    only    the    perma-' 
nency   of   the   enterprise,    and   the   em- 
ployment of  a  larger  force  of  workers 
but    the    introduction    a    little    later    of 
one  or  more  other  trades  for  blind  ar- 
tisans.    The  first  will  probably  be  shoe 
cobbling,  in  preparation  for  which   the  J 
commission  is  now  furnishing  instruc- , 
tion    in    one    of    its    industrial    classes, 
to   a   Lowell   blind   man. 
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Unique     Establishment 
Opens  in  Lowell 


On  June  1  the  Lowell  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  was  opened     at     98     Central 
I  street,    and  Lowell  has  the  distinction 
I  of  being-  the   first  city  selected  by  the 
Massachusetts     commission      for      the 
i  blind,    in   which    to   establish    a   work- 
shop   to   be  used   exclusively     for     the 
employment  of  local  blind  men.     Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  commission  visited 
the  city  in  May,  to  decide  upon  eligi- 
ble  candidates   for   admission     to     the 
shop,   and   a  suitable  site.     On  June   1 
the    shop    was    opened    at    98    Central 
street. 

How  best  to  procure  employment  for 
needy  and  worthy  blind  men  in  their 
own  communities,  was  the  problem  to 
be  solved  by  those  in  charge  of*"tttff 
commission's  employment  bureau  work.: 
Obviously,  the  opening  of  a  shop  iUj 
which  trades  suitable  for  the  blind; 
and  the  securing  of  the  practical  inter- 
est and  patronage  of  the  community, 
were  the  two  factors  which  would  as- 
sure  its   solution.     Chair-seating  in  its 


various  branches,  with  mattress  and 
cushion  renovation  and  making,  were 
chosen  as  the  initial  features  of  the 
workshop. 

Work  has  already  been  sent  in  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  furnish  employment 
to  two  or  three  men.  Others  are  in 
line  upon  the  waiting  list,  and  their  ad- 
mission to  the  shop  as  wage-earners 
now  depends  solely  upon  a  more  ex- 
tended patronage  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  generally. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  Lowell 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  as  above  out- 
lined, depends,  not  only  the  perma- 
nency of  the  enterprise,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  force  of  workers, 
but  the  introduction  a  little  later  of 
one  or  more  other  trades  for  blind  ar- 
tisans. The  first  will  probably  be  shoe 
cobbling,  in  preparation  for  which  th| 
commission  is  now  furnishing  instruc* 
tion  in  one  of  its  industrial  classes,  to 
a  Lowell   blind   man. 
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RENOVATING        MATTRESSES      AT 
A    BLIND    WORKMAN    RESEATING        THE    LOWELL    WORKSHOP    FOR 
CHAIRS.  THE  BLIND. 
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SALESROOM  FOR  BLIND  ARTISANS 

Helen  Keller  'will  Assist  "aTDpening  of 
New  Enterprise  at  Manchester 


On  Tuesday  next  a  salesroom  for 
handicraft  work  of  blind  artisans  Is  to 
'be  opened  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea.  The 
possibility  of  establishing  such  a  centre 
on  the  North  Shore  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  practical  assistance  of  one  of  the 
residents  of  Manchester,  a  large-hearted 
woman  whose  kindly  'thought  goes  out  in 
quick  response  to  every  demand  upon  it. 
Finding  in  the  village  two  young  women 
with  defective  vision,  she  wondered  what 
she  could  do  to  help  them  earn  a  living. 
Both  had  been  educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  one  was  al- 
ready employed  at  hand-weaving  in  the 
women's  shop  of  the  new  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  Last  fall,  upon  appli- 
cation of  this  friend  of  the  blind,  the 
second  worker  was  admitted  to  the 
weaving  shop.  Eve'ry  effort  has  been 
made  through  the  winter  to  prepare 
these  young  women  to  help  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  which  would  give  them  em- 
ployment in  their  home  town,  and  afford 
also  an  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
their  own  handiwork  and  also  that  of  all 
workers  depending  upon  the  salesrooms 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind. 

As  a  result,  a  picturesque  shop  on  the 
village  green  at  Manchester  is  to  be 
opened  where  the  work  of  the  blind  in 
their  various  industries  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  colony 
and  the  beautiful  products  offered  for 
sale  to  the  visitors.  A  local  store-keeper 
generously  offered  the  use  of  an  unoccu- 
pied store  provided  it  could  be  put  into 
proper  condition.  The  friend  of  the 
young  women  offered  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  equipping  the  shop  and  the 
Commission  was  only  too  glad  to  co- 
operate in  having  the  work  arranged  for 
the  summer  months.  No';  only  will  there 
be  an  exhibition  of  the  wdvk  of  the  blind 
women  both  in  their  shops  and  at  home 
but  practical  demonstrations  will  ibe 
given  on  the  sewing  machine,  in  backet- 
making,  typewriting  and  hand-weaving. 
One  of  'the  young  women  has  received 
instruction  in  the  special  business  course 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  will  have 
a  practical  opportunity  to  use  her  train- 
ing at  the  Manchester  shop. 


A  variety  of  articles  is  to  be  offered. 
Those  interested  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  will  be  pleased  with  the  exam- 
ples of  rug  weaving,  work  of  men  in  the 
Cambridge  shop  of  the  State  Commission, 
and  they  can  see  for  themselves  a  blind 
worker  engaged  in  weaving  lighter  weight 
fabrics  of  artistic  color  and  design.  House- 
keepers will  be  attracted  by  the  excellent 
selection  of  supplies  (both  machine  and 
hand-sewed)  of  household  articles  which 
are  the  home  work  of  blind  women,  such 
as  towelling  of  all  grades,  aprons,  ironing- 
board  covers,  jelly  bags,  etc.,  and  of  knitted 
goods,  sweaters  of  good  design,  and  well- 
made  articles  in  imported  Shetland  wool. 

Work  of  blind  men  also  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  Manchester  ship.  Mattresses  and  chair 
work  done  in  the  Perkins  Institution  will 
be  on  exhibition  and  orders  taken.  Bas- 
kets and  footstools,  brooms,  and  the  "Wun- 
dermop,"  invented  by  a  blind  man  and 
made  by  the  blind,  will  be  on  exhibition. 

The  shop  will  be  formally  opened  on 
July  7  at  three  o'clock.  Among  those  who 
will  assist  are  Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  who  will  be  accom- 
panied toy  her  former  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  and  John  A.  Macy;  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well  and  James  P.  Munroe,  all  of  the  State 
Commission;  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  new  su- 
perintendent of  the  Perkins  Institution; 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  industrial  department,  State  Commis- 
sion, and  prominent  members  of  the  sum- 
r  colony  on  the  North  Shore. 


g'fie  Afflicted  to  Be  Self- 
ustaining  and  More  Con- 
tented. 


THE       TOPIC       DISCUSSED 


The  old  conception  of  the  blind  maui  as 
a  beggar  standing  with  outstretched 
hand  all  the  day  long  at  the  street  cor- 
ner— a  figure  as   old  as   civilization   and 
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for  the  safety  of  the  operatives,  'men 
there  are  manifold  "jobs"  where  the  ma- 
chinery is  so  automatic  that  little  and 
sometimes  no  sight  is  necessary  for  exact 
and  perfect  execution.  His  general  policy, 
as  matured  by  hs  study  and  experience, 
holds  that  blind  persons  must  be  taken 
young  enough  to  be  trained  to  full  posses- 
sion of  the  trades  side  by  side  with  their 
seeing  brothers. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  has  entered  deeply  enough 
by  this  time  into  the  feelings  of  the 
blind  to  feel  the  force  of  the  pride  and 
desire  of  every  blind  person  in  doing  the  i 
ordinary  thing  in  the  ordinary  way  in  ' 
spite  of  blindness.  His  principle  of  ac-  ■ 
tlon  in  placing  the  blind  is  that  the 
nearer  and  the  oftener  we  man  permit 
the  blind  to  appropriate  this  the  better. 
Very  peculiar  is  the  work  of  the  agent 
of  the  employment  bureau  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission.  The  ordinary  em- 
ployment bureau  has  merely  to  match  the 
supply  to  the  demand;  the  agent  of  the 
adult  blind '  has  to  a  large  extent  "to 
create  the  demand  while  he  selects  and 
cultivates  the  supply."  That  is,  he  must 
go  about  and  find  the  particular  employ- 
ers, generous  enough  to  give  a  blind  man 
a  chance  to  learn;  and  then  he  must 
pick  the  particular  blind  man  with  per- 
sonal equation  to  make  him  a  probable 
success  in  the  particular  place  he  has 
found  for  him.  Some  blind  people  are 
as  unwilling  to  make  the  trial  as  employ- 
ers in  general  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk  of  employing  them.  From  the  seeing 
employer  the  blind  man's  representative 
meets  incredulity  where  he  needs  faith, 
mournful  sympathy  where  he  wants 
practical  co-operation,  offers  of  charity 
or  a  pension  when  he  asks  for  a  chance 
to  fill  a  position;  from  the  blind  them- 
selves come  the  difficulties  of  an  utter 
blankness  of  mind  as  to  what  they  can 
do  and  he  must  think  for  them. 

Worst  of  *all  is  the  condolence  of  the 
blind  person's  friends  and  family,  based 
on  their  conviction  that  everything  is 
over  for  the  poor  afflicted  soul  but  the 
funeral  services.  Mr.  Holmes  has  arrived 
at  dividing  those  looking  to  him  into 
three  general  classes,  first  those  who  can 
work  among  the  seeing  in  conditions 
which  are  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of 
normal  workers;  second,  those  who  can 
work  in  groups  of  other  blind  persons 
where  there  is  special  provision  and  al- 
lowance made  for  their  handicap,  and, 
third,  those  Who  can  work  at  home  in 
the  practice  of  certain  trades  or  busi- 
nesses which  can  be  carried  on  with  no 
other  direct  assistance  than  that  fur- 
nished  by   members   of   the   family. 

HONEST    INDIGNATION. 
Hot  with  honest  indignation  was  the  pa- 
per   of    J.    PerrinexHamilton,    ex-superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  Employment  In- 
stitution    for     the     Blind.       Though     he 
thanked    God    that   we    have    reached    the 
stage   in   racial   development   where   "eco- 
nomic,  commercial  practicability,"    as  del 
manded    by    certain    scientific    "charities"'! 
authorities,    is    not    the    only    determining! 
factor  as   to  whether   State   care  shall  be? 
given   the   adult  blind   or,   indeed,    of   any| 
other   of   the    social    questions    before    thejf! 
American  people  in  the  twentieth  century,' 
yet    the    blind    are    Showing   such    results 
for    their    training    as    will    enable    them 
to  pass  even  the  Gradgrind  test  of  profit 
to   the  employer. 


"A  chance  to  learn  and  earn  is  what 
the  blind  of  America  ask  and  expect,"  he 
says,  and  he  and  men  like  him  are  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  have  this  chance. 
Mr.  Hamilton  warns  us  that  blindness  is 
increasing-  in  this  country  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  between  90,000  and  100,000  blind  peo- 
ple; of  these  Mr.  Hamilton  estimates  fully 
10  per  cent,  are  capable  of  working  and 
being  taught,  but  at  present  there  is  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  training  and  employ- 
ment for  less  than  700  of  these  9,000  or 
10,000  capable  blind  citizens.  There  has 
scarcely  ever  been  an  objection  raised  to 
the  millions  spent,  he  says,  in  educating 
the  youthful  blind,  arid  yet  the  adult 
blind  are  a*i  an  immensely  more  pitiable 
condition.  The  intensity  of  the  devotion 
of  these  associated  workers  for  the  blind 
crops  out  in  such  remarks  of  his  as: 
"Blind  children  can  read  and  speak  and 
sing  before  Legislatures;  blind  adults  can- 
not; nine-tenths  of$Hir  population  in  pass- 
ing will  stop  to  speak  to  a  blind  child; 
nine-tenths  of  the  same  population  will 
go  out  of  its  way  if  necessary  to  avoid 
being  compelled  to  speak  to  a  blind 
adult."  "Teaching  blind  children  is 
agreeable  and  pleasant;  teaching  blind 
adults  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant." 
Therefore,  like  the  Christian  fathers  of 
old  who  threaded  the  wilderness  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth! 
centuries  to  save  souls,  these  associated 
American  Workers  for  the  Blind  plunge 
straight  for  this  difficult  and  disagree-; 
able  task.  They  know,  as  Mr.  Hamil-j 
ton  states  it,  that  "in  their  blackest 
nightmares  those  with  sight  cannot  even 
faintly  imagine  what  blindness  means  to 
an  intelligent,  capable  man  or  woman," 
especially  to  those  who  lost  their  sight 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
blindness  seems  a  thousand  times  more 
insurmountable  than  to  children  grow- 
|  ing   up   accustomed    to   it. 

Employment,  then,  is  the N  only  solace 
;  and  diversion  left,  the  employment  which 
enables  the  blind  to  forget  for  a  few 
minutes  ("worth  more  to  them  than  the 
happiest  days  you  have  ever  known") 
that  they  are  blind.  It  is  a  small  thing 
to  ask  and  expect  of  a  generous  and  en- 
lightened public  that  the  adult  blind 
should  be  provided  with  the  only  solace 
and  diversion  left,  employment,  and  this 
small  boon  to  grant,  but  immeasurable 
blessing  to  receive,  the  ^American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are 
highly  resolved  the  blind   shall  have. 
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SHOP  OF  THE  BLIND  WORKERS  | 

Cn  Tuesday  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Will  Be  Opened  a  Little  Shop  fori 
the  Display  and  Sale  of  Handiwork  of  the  Blind.    The  Enterprise  Is  j 
Under  the  Direction  of  the  State    Commission   for  the   Blind   and   the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Philanthropic  Work  at 
anchester-by-the-Sea 
Arouses  Interest. 


A  workshop  and  salesroom  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  arts  and 
crafts  handiwork  of  the  blind  will  be 
opened  in  a  small  shop  at  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  facing  the  village  green, 
at  3  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
formal  opening  will  be  quite  a  social 
gathering  for  the  summer  residents 
along  the  North  Shore. 


Among1  those  who  will  attend  from 
Boston  are  Miss  Helen  Keller,  on. 
the  original  members  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind,  who  will 
be  accompanied  by  her  former  teach- 
er, Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  and  Mr. 
Macy;  Chairman  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,  Secretary  James  P.  Munroe  and 
Miss  Annette  p.  Rogers  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind;  Supt.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  Supt.  Charles  P.  F. 
Campbell  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  state  commission;  Miss 
L/Otta  S.  Rand,  who  recently  left  Lynn 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  who  will  have  general  over- 
sight of  the  handicraft  shop  during 
the  summer. 

The   housekeeper  will  find  an  excel- 
lent and  varied   line  of  supplies,  such 

as  hand-made  towels  of  all  kinds, 
aprons,  holders,  ironing  board  covers, 
jolly  bags,  dusters,  bed  linen,  knitted 
goods,  including  sweaters  of  all  pat- 
terns, and  many  others  things  in  wool. 
Orders  may  be  given  for  winter 
gloves,  mittens  and  mufflers.  Mat- 
tresses and  chair  caning  will  be 
shown,  and  orders  will  be  taken  for 
work  to  be  done  at  the  workshops  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
There  will  also  be  baskets,  footstools 
of  wood  and  rush  work,  brooms  and 
brushes  made  at  the  Cambridge  shop, 
and  the  famous  "Wundermop,"  in- 
vented by  a  blind  man  and  made  by 
the  blind,  as  well  as  beautiful  rugs, 
hand  woven  from  good  designs. 

There  will  be  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  actual  manufacture  of  many 
o*  these  things,  and.  the  work  will  be 
clone  in  hand  and  machine  sewncr.  bask- 
et making,  typewriting,  weaving  on, 
handlooms  of  artistic  fabrics  for  covers 
and  hangings,  many  of  the  designs  for 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
the  work,  being  by  the ,  blind  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  young  women  connected 
with  the  shop  has  received  instruction 
in  the  practical  business  course  at  the 
Perkins'  Institution,  and  will  find  op- 
portunity for  the  application  of  her 
knowledge    in    the    management. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind  the  exhibit  will 
be  a  comprehensive  one  of  the  handi- 
craft, of  the  blind  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of:  the  shop  grew 
out  of  the  desire  of  Mrs.  "William  Hoop- 
er to  help  two  young  blind  women,  resi- 
dents of  Manchester,  to  some  employ- 
ment and  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Both  had  been  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  *ar  m»  Blind,  and 
one  had  learned  hand  weaving  in  the 
women's  shop  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  The  other  was  sent  to 
the  same  shop  and  especial  pains  were 
taken  through  the  winter  to  fit  these 
young  women  for  the  work  planned  for 
them. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hooper  had  interest- 
ed others  in  Manchester  in  the  work. 
A  local  business  man  offered  the  use 
of  a  small  store,  and  this  was  soon 
transformed  into  a  picturesque  place 
and  completely  equipped  for  the  work. 
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A  Handicraft  Shop  to  Be  Opened 
Next  Week  in  Manchester. 


HELEN   KELLER   TO   BE    PRESENT 


Manchesfer-by-the-Sea  has  within  its 
borders  the  first  Handicraft  Shop  for 
the  Blind  in  America.  It  is  located  on 
the  village  green  and  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3.15.  Its  existence  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  philanthropic  spirit  of 
Mrs.  William  P.  Hooper,  whose  benefi- 
cence has  been  extended  many  times  in 
behalf  of  deserving  North  Shore  indiv- 
iduals. 

The  picturesque  salesroom  is  all  too 
small  to  hold  the  large  throngs  which 
will  flock  to  its  doors  to  aid  in  making 
the  opening  a  most  auspicious  North. 
Shore  event.  Representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  including  Dr.  Eldward  M.  Hart- 
Iwell,  the  chairman;  Mr.  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  the  secretary,  and  Miss  Annette  PV 
Rogers  will  be  present;  also  Miss  Helen 
Keller  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy,  the 
latter  for  many  years  Miss  Keller's 
teacher d;  Supt.  Edward  El  Allen,  the 
new  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  other  prominent  workers  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 

There  has  been  hearty  co-operation 
with  Mrs.  Hooper  in  starting  the  han- 
dicraft shop  by  the  town  officials  and 
business  men  and  now  it  only  remains 
for  the  public  to  set  the  seal  of  its 
approval  upon  this  additional  step  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

The  two  blind  girls  of  Manchester, 
who  aroused  Mrs.  Hooper's  interest, 
will  give  demonstrations  in  several  of 
the  handicrafts  for  the  blind,  .includ- 
ing basket  making,  machine  sewing, 
and  hand-weaving  and  these  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  season. 

Miss  Etta  P.  Knowlton,  who  is 
well  known  in  Manchester  and  has 
been  blind  for  many  years,  will  be  in 
charge  and  will  be  assisted  by  May 
McClintock,  another  blind  girl.  Miss 
Knowlton  is  quite     an     expert     loom 


weaver  and  an  opportunity  will  be  had 
to  watch  her  at  work  in  which  she  is 
quite  dexterous. 
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Formally  Opened    at   Manchester  by  Miss 
Helen    Keller 

Manchester,  July  8— Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderful  blind  girl,  formally  opened  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  handicraft  shop  for 
the  blind  which  has  been  located  in  an  old, 
one-story,  wooden  building  on  the  edge  of 
the  green,  in  the  centre  of  this  town. 

The  work  displayed  in  this  little  shop, 
much  of  which  has  been  done  at  the  two 
shops  which  have  been  instituted  in  Cam- 
bridge by  the  commission  and  one  shop  in 
Boston,  is  of  a  very  high  order.  There 
was  work  from  the  hand  looms,  such  as 
towels,  table  coverings,  napkins  and  various 
other  fabrics,  with  original  designs  woven 
into  them  that  give  them  a  distinctive 
character;  there  was  knitted  and  machine 
work,  hand  woven  rugs  and  art  fabrics  for 
summer  furnishings.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  articles  which  have  been  made  in  ihe 
Perkins  Institution  for  years — hair  mat- 
tresses, feather  pillows,  hair  pillows, 
feather  beds,  brass  and  enameled  iron  bed- 
steads and  other  things. 

Town  Clerk  Jewett  opened  the  formal 
exercises,  stating  that  the  shop  had  been 
opened  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Mrs. 
William  Hooper  and  the  State  commission. 
He  then  introduced  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Dr.  Edward  'M.  Hartwell,  who 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  by  the  governor  through  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1906,  and  the 
appropriating  .of  money  to  carry  forward 
the  work.  He  told  of  the  work  which  the 
commission  had  been  doing  and  was  doing 
at  present  among  the  blind  people  all  over 
the  State,  of  whom  there  were  four  thou- 
sand. 

Dr.  Hartwell  wished  it  understood  that 
the  work  which  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  shop  and  the  work  which  is  being  gen- 
erally done  by  the  blind  was  offered  on  its 
merits  as  work.  Interest  and  sympathy 
were  required  in  the  movement,  but  the 
aim  was  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting 
If  possible. 

Miss  Keller  said  in  part:  "I  hope  that 
this  will -be  the  first  of  many  shops  for  the 
sale  of  articles  produced  by  skilled  blind 
workers,  and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics 
which  they  produce  at  Cambridge  will  be- 
come more  widely  known,  not  only  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  but  also   in  other   parts   of  the  I 


country.     The  money  which  you  spend  here 
will   bring   you   something-  better   than   fine 
fabrics.      It    will    bring-    glad    thoughts    and 
the    satisfaction    that    you    have    helped    to 
render  other  lives  useful  and  happy.     If  the 
economic    mind    dismisses    as    of    no    value 
the  sentiments  of  brotherly  love  which   the 
shop  represents,  will  it  not  be  satisfied  with 
the   thought   that   two   blind   girls   who   live 
in   Manchester   can   work   here   all   summer 
and   earn  their  own  living?     I   rejoice   with 
you    that    it    is    your   fortune    to    carry    en- 
couragement and  light  to  those   who  dwell 
in  the  dark." 
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HANDICRAFT  SHOP 


First  Institution  of  Its  Kind  in 

State  Now  Running  at  Man- 

chester-by-the-Sea. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA,  July  7 
—Miss  Helen  Keller  took  part  in  the 
exercises  on  the  village  green  this  after- 
noon in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  handicraft  shop  for  the  blind,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  were  present,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  summer  colony  drove  over 
from  Manchester  shore,  from  Beverly 
Farms  and  Magnolia  and  manifested 
their  interest   in  the  work. 

Town  Clerk  Alfred  S.  Jewett  presided 
at  the  exercises.  Mrs.  William  Hooper, 
through  whose  beneficence  the  handi- 
craft shop  has  been  established,  enter- 
tained Miss  Keller  and  members  of  the 
commission  at  her  residence  on  Bridge 
street    at   luncheon. 

To  Help  the  Blind. 

Chairman  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  the 
state  commission  outlined  the  work 
being  done,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  a  charity,  but  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  commission  in  having  this 
shop    established    to    help    the    blind    to 


help  themselves.  Hand-woven  rugs  and 
art  fabrics,  gifts  with  distinctive  designs 
and   colors  were  for  sale. 

Secretary  James  P.  Munroe  of  the 
commission  was  also  present  and  spoke. 
Others  present  included  Mrs.  Annie  Sul- 
livan Macy  and  John  A.  Macy,  former 
teachers  of  Miss  Keller,  Miss  Annette 
P.  Rogers  of  the  state  commission,  Supt. 
Edward  E.  Allen  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Supt.  Charles  F.  E.  Campbell  of  th£ 
industrial  department,  state  commit 
sion.  and  Miss  Rand  of  Lynn,  who  will 
have  general  oversight  of  the  shop.  Two 
blind  Manchester  girls,  Miss  Etta 
Knowlton  and  Miss  McClintock,  will  be 
at  the  shop. 

Miss  Keller  Speaks. 

Miss  Keller  said  in  her  remarks  this 
afternoon,  her  words  being  repeated  by 
Mrs.    Macy: 

"I  cannot   express   my  delight  at  the 

opening  of  this  now  craft  shop.    It  gives 

a    heartening    sense    of    progress    in    a 

cause  that  I  hold  dear,  and  we  all  feel 
repaid  for  the  effort  that  it  has  cost 
to  stare  the  industries  of  the  blind  on! 
a  practical  basis.  I  hope  this  will  bej 
the  fiy^t  of  many  shops  for  the  sales  of 
articles  produced  by  skilled  blind  work- 
ew;  and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics  which 
fney  produce  at  Cambridge  will  be 
widely  known,  not  only  at  Cambridge, 
hut  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 
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SHOP  FOR  BLIND 
ATMANCHE9JER 

Manchester,  July  8. — The  beautiful 
little  village  green  in  the  centre  of  this 
quaint  old  town  and  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort  was  the  scene  of  an  un- 
usually picturesque  and  impressive  ex- 
ercise yesterday  afternoon,  when  Helen 
Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl,  for- 
mally opened,  in  a  very  choice  little 
address,  the  handicraft  shop  for  the 
blind  Which  has  been  located  in  an  old, 
one-story,  wooden  building  on  the  edge 
of  the  green. 
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Helen    Keller    Takes    Part    in 

Opening  First  School  of 

Kind  in  State* 
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NORTH  SHORE  SOCIETY 
ENCOURAGES  PROJECT 


Well     Known    Lynn    Woman 
Will  Have  General  Over- 
sight of  Establishment. 


MANC  HESTER-B  Y-THE-SE  A,  July 
7,  1908.— Miss  Helen  Keller  took  part  in 
the  exercises  on  the  village  green,  this 
afternoon  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  handicraft  shop  for  the  blind, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

•Memberis  of  tlhe  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins 
Institute  were  present,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  summer  colony  drove  over 
from  Manchester  shore,  from  Beverly 
Farms  and  Magnolia  and  manifested 
their  interest  in  the  work. 

Town  Clerk  Alfred  S.  Jewett  presided 
at  the  exercises.  Mrs.  "William  Hooper, 
through  whose  beneficence  the  handi- 
craft shoip  has  been  established,  enter- 
tained Miss  Keller  and  members  of  the 
commission  at  her  residence  on  Bridge 
street  at  luncheon. 

To  Help  the  Blind. 

Chairman  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  of  the 
State  Commission  outlined  the  work 
being  done,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  a  charity,  but  that  it  was  the 


aim  of  the  commission  in  having  this 
shop  established  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves.  Hand-woven  rugs  and 
art  fabrics,  gifts  with  distinctive  designs 
and  colore  were  for  sale. 

Secretary  James  P.  Muaroe  of  the 
commission  was  also  present  and  sp-oke. 
Others  present  included  Mrs.  Annie  Sul- 
livan Macy  and  John  A.  Macy,  former 
teachers  of  Miss  Keller,  Miss  Annette 
'P.  Bogere  of  the  State  Commis'sion,  Su- 
perintendent Edward  JE.  Allen  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  Superintendent  Charles 
P.  P.  Campbell  of  the  industrial  de- 
partment, State  Commission,  and 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  of 

Lynn,  who  will  have  general 
oversight  of  the  shop.  Two  blind  Man- 
chester girls,  Miss  Etta  Knowlton  and 
Miss  MoOlintock,  will  be  at  the  shop. 

Miss  Keller  said  in  her  remarks  this 
afternoon,  her  words  being  repeated  by 
Mrs.  Macy: 

"I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  the 
opening  of  this  new  craft  shop.  It 
gives  a  heartening  sense  of  progress  in 
a  cause  that  I  hold  dear,  and  we  all  feel 
repaid  for  the  effort  that  it  has  cost 
to  start  the  industries  of  the  blind  on 
a  practical  basis.  I  hope  this  will  be 
the  first  of  many  shops  for  the  sales 
of  articles  produced  by  skilled  blind 
workers,  and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics 
(which  they  produce  at  Cambridge  will 
be  widely  known,  not  only  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 
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Shop  at  North  Shore 
For  Helen  Kellar 


Manchester  Residents   Generously 

Patronize  Establishment 

Run  by  the  Blind. 


Mrs.  William  Hooper  (Elsie  Perkins) 
has  fitted  up  a  little  shop  at  Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea  for  Helen  "Stellar.  I  saw 
a  long  line  of  carriages  and  autos  there 
yesterday  and  much  lively  interest  was 
shown  in  the  attractive  wares  displayed 
and  in  the  demonstrations  in  basket 
making,  weaving,  etc.,  by  the  blind. 
Society  has  always  shown  its  appreci- 
ation of  women's  handiwork  wherever 
displayed,  and  this  little  shop  facing 
the  village  green  is  bound  to  be  some- 
what of  a  rendezvous. 
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Old  Time  Work  Has  Been  Revived 
and  Splendid  Pieces  Are  Being 
Turned  Out  in  Many  Little  Towns 
of  the  State. 


AND  weaving  is  an  art  re-  j 
covered.      Ten   years    ago  j 
it    was     practically     lost  j 
to    New    England.      Now  j 
this      region      turns      out  I 
more    hand-woven    linen, 
wool    and    silk    fabrics    than   (any    other 
section   of  the  country.      The   revival  of 
interest  in  these  products  is  an  evidence 
that    America    is   not    so    exclusively  de- 
voted to  money  grubbing  that  it  cannot 
appreciate   products    fashioned  by  work- 
men who  take  joy  in  their  labor. 

To  own  a  rug,  a  table  cover  or  a  cur- 
tain on  which  the  maker  has  expended 
his  ideas  and  personality  is  a  pleasure 
quite  distinct  from  gazing  at  a  machine- 
made  article  which  can  be  duplicated  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  stores.  And  the  fas- 
cination of  freshioning  things  with  the 
hands,  especially  essentials  of  the  house- 
hold or  articles  that  add  a  refining 
touch  to  a  commonplace  service,  has  led 
many  women  to  abandon  china  painting 
and  fancy  work  for  the  more  active 
work  of  the  loom. 

Though  there  are  many  amateurs  in 
Massachusetts  who  make  no  attempt 
to  market  their  wares  a  good  many  have 
found  weaving  an  attractive  commercial 
proposition.  Many  of  these  have  en- 
rolled themselves  in  "the  Arts  and  Crafts' 
Association.  For  them,  rag  carpet 
weaving  provides  the  most  direct  method 
of  securing  renumeration  for  their  work. 
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Rugs  of  this  sort  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  in  developing  simple 
patterns  and  in  the  variation  of  colors. 
Most  of  the  rugs  are  woven  with  a 
grayish  background.  For  the  piazza  and 
the  summer  home  there  are  lighter  pat- 
terns, soft  blends  which  will  absorb  the 
sunshine  or  brighten  up  the  tedium  of  a 
drizzly  day.  For  these  it  is  necessary 
to  use  white  new  rags  in  the  warp  and 
alternating  cords  of  pink  or  blue. 

The  simplicity  of  these  floor  coverings 
affects  one  with  a  strange  sense  of  re- 
lief which  may  be  inexplicable  at  first. 
it  is  the  sense  of  contrast  with  intricate 
machine-made  designs  which  are  often 
as  confusing  as  the  rattle  of  the  steel 
tentacled  machines  that  made  them. 

Some  of  these  rugs  are  made  in  Bos- 
ton, but  most  of  them  come  from  out- 
side towns.  Deerfield,  Marblehead,  Hing- 
ham  and  L»ynn  are  regular,  stations  of 
supply.  In  Central  square,  Cambridge, 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  has  an  established  factory  where 
•men  weave  rugs. 

In  1904  the  experiment  of  blind  weav- 
ers was  first  tried.  They  have  proved 
in  less  than  four  years  that  their  work 
can  rank  with  that  done  by  anyone. 
Without  prejudice,  buyers  are  agreed  to 
this,  and  in  many  cases  they  insist  that 
the  work  is  not  only  as  good,  but  su- 
perior. Of  course  the  rugs  are  made 
under  the  supervision  of  seeing  people, 
who  select  colors  and  distribute  the  ma- 
terials. 

An  expert  supervisor  with  the  use  of 
his  eyes  first  teaches  the  mechanism 
to  the  blind  pupil,  who  memorizes  every- 
thing by  a  numerical  system.  After  he 
has  mastered  all  the  movements,  he  soon 
•an  acquire  the  technicalities  of  pattern 
weaving. 

By  "numerical  system"  is  meant  the 
numbering  of  each  thread,  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  near  the 
loom,  so  that  once  the  position  is  memo- 
rized no  sight  aid  is  required  to  locate 
any  color.  From  triangles  and  circles 
progress  is  made  to  the  more  intricate 
patterns.     For    some  of    these    a    raised 
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proof  of  the  design  is  hung  above  the 
loom.  By  touching  it  with  the  fingers 
the  pattern  is  reproduced  on  the  cloth. 
The  proficiency  shown  by  the  sightless 
weavers  has  eliminated  the  question  of 
their  ability  to  execute  the  work.  The 
question  remains :  Where  shall  they 
market  their  wares? 

This  problem  is  salving  itself,  for  the 
number  of  people  who  buy  hand-wrought 
j  article's    is     rapidly     increasing.      When 
'•Charles  F.  ^©ftMaptoell,   superintendent   of 
i  the  industrial  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for   the  fcUod^was 
I  asked  the  other  afternoon  where  the  de- 
partment   disposed    of    their    output,    he 
I  turned   up   the   label   of  the  package   he 
was  tying.    It  was  addressed  to  Detroit,  j 
Mich. 

"We  have  shipped  stuff  to  Duluth  and  j 
San  Francisco,"  he   added ;    "so  you  see 
the    folks   out    West  rren't    going   to    be  '<■ 
distanced  in  this  new  vwist  the  aesthetic  : 
race  has  taken." 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  •blind  workers  j 
that  the  curtains  they  submitted  for  the  | 
Massachusets  building  at  the  James- 1 
town  exhibition  were  selected.  The  de-  ! 
sign  is  rather-  intricate,  representing  a 
series  of  Indians  paddling  their  canoes 
across  the   border. 

Rug  weaving  was  a  secondary  de- 
velopment with  the  blind  school.  In 
July,  1904,  they  first  started  a  girl 
weaving  art  fabrics.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  one  of  the  men  was  tried  on 
a  rug. 

In  the  mechanical  part  of  the  task  the 
workers  became  as  adroit  as  if  they  had 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  In  conscientious- 
ness they  excel.  Some  of  the  operatives 
have  become  so  ambitious  that  they  con- 
ceive patterns  which  they  wish  to  work 
on  and  are  absorbed  in  the  discussion 
of  the  shades  of  color  which  they  feel 
they  are  blending. 

The  looms  are  much  the  same  that 
grandmother's  mother  knew.  The  size 
has  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  the 
principle  has  not  altered  any.  In  fact, 
looms  in  all  countries  as  far  back  as 
they  can  be  traced,  have  the  same  me- 
chanical devices  that  are  ingeniously 
elaborated  today  in  the  high-power  car- 
pet factories. 

Weaving,  no  doubt,  originated  when 
some  intelligent  primeval  creature 
plaited  his  or  her  hair,  and  then  tried 
crossing  three  strands  of  heavy  grass 
one  over  the  other.  From  mats  and 
baskets  came  the  idea  of  interlacing  wool 
threads,  and  so  cloth  was  invented. 
1  Weaving,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  one 
I  of  the  earliest  signs  of  civilization. 
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It  might  be  argued  that  weaving  is 
not  an  evidence  of  the  advancement  of 
intellectuality.  The  wonderful  shawls 
|  which  come  from  the  far  east,  and  which 
!  we  are  quite  unable  to  imitate,  are  made 
by  a  peasant  populace.  And  whoever 
has  turned  over  pictures  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  Turkish  and  Persian 
rugs  is  as  much  impressed  by  the  un- 
couthness  of  the  makers  as  by  the  sym- 
metry and  imagination  of  the  designs.  . 

Crossing  the  Great  Divide  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  Navajoe  and  Moji  Indians 
and  the  Mexican  blanket  weavers  to 
the  south,  are  not  leaders  of  intellectual 
thought,  though  they  have  established 
blanket  weaving  as  an  industrial  art. 
The  old  squaws  are  more  wrinkled  than 
winsome.  This  isn't  the  fault  of  the 
weaving,  however,  and  there  is  no  gain- 
saying that  rugs  and-  tapestries  and 
draperies  and  all  the  other  products  of 
the  loom  into  which  individuality  is 
woven,  have  a  reactionary  effect  on 
daily  life. 

In  Hingham,  ardent  handicraftsmen 
not  long  ago  discovered  an  old  colonial 
loom  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  a  garret. 
It  was  dragged  forth  and  re  strung,  and 
now  it  is  back  at  work  again. 

Here,  too,  Swedish  linen  weaving  is 
done,  for  at  Hingham  the  industrial  arts 
flourish.  Lanens  for  dresses,  toweling, 
sheeting  and  table  covers  are  woven  on 
the  Swedish  loom. 

The  process  of  preparation  requires 
almost  as  much  time  and  skill  as  the 
weaving  itself.  To  warp  the  skeins  of 
linen  is  the  first  step.  This  is  done  by 
arranging  all  the  threads  in  even  lengths 
on  a  device  somewhat  like  a  turnstile, 
which  spins  around,  carrying  them  from 
top  to  bottom  and  back  again.  Thus  the 
threads  are  measured  off  accurately, 
while,  by  means  of  pegs,  they  are  twisted 
into  a  figure  eight  shape.  With  this  de- 
vice as  many  threads  as  1000  to  a  yard 
wide  material  may  be  kept  from  tan- 
gling. A  frame  with  teeth  in  it,  like  a 
big  wooden  comb,  keeps  the  warp  an 
even  width  when  the  threads  are  strung 
on  the  loom.  The  threads  are  thus 
spaced  accurately  and  then  made  taut 
by  being  stretched  to  the  front  beam, 
and  the  weaver  is  ready  to  start  the 
cross   threads. 

In  introducing  variegated  shades,  ev- 
ery other  thread  can  be  raised  by  press- 
ing a  pedal,  and  the  shuttle  is  thrown 
through  by  hand,  the  operator  choosing 
the  threads  to  be  crossed. 
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In  embroidery  work  the  figure  is  j 
woven  onto  the  fabric.  Swedish  linen 
furnishes  a  particularly  effective  back- 
ground for  this^sort  of  work,  for  the 
threads  are  not  closely  woven,  and  yet 
there  is  a  firm  appearance  about  a  well 
turned  piece  which  leaves  no  suggestion 
of  haphazard  mesh  work. 

Elizabeth  Glantzberg  of  New  Britain, 
Ct.,  does  some  of  the  best  linen  work 
shown  in  Boston,  though  Mrs.  Under- 
wood of  this  city,  and  women  of  Marble- 
head  as  well  as  Hingham,  exhibit  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  embroidered  Swedish 
linen.  Also  they  manufacture  pure 
linen  cloths,  dyed  in  -delicate  colors,  as 
well  as  bleached  and  unbleached  goods. 
In  staining  the  fabrics  only  pure  vege- 
table dyes  are  used.  Of  late  the  demand 
for  these  materials  has  increased,  fas- 
tidiously gowned  women  having  de- ' 
veloped  a  penchant  for  hand-woven 
goods. 
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Some  of   the  best  rugs  sent  to  Boston 

come    from    Deer  field,    while    Mrs.    Seth 

Woodbury    and    Mrs.    K.    M.    Bruce    and 

j  Wendell  Volk   of   Lynn  are  acquiring  a 

j  local  fame  for  their  artistic  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  rag  rug  weaving  that  Berea 
College,  in  Berea,  Ky.,  has  introduced  a 
rug  weaving  course  into  their  industrial 
curriculum.  This  is  in  response  to  a 
local  condition.  Pupils  attend  the 
school  whose  homes  are  in  remote  parts 
of  the  mountains.  During  the  winter 
time,  it  is  impossible  for  women  living 
in  these  districts  to  penetrate  to  any 
towns.  Isolated  as  they  are,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  have  some  rather  active 
occupation,  and,  rur  weaving  having 
survived  among  the  mountain  whites,  it 
was  accepted  as  the  happy  solution. 

Already  some  of  these  rugs  have  found 
their  way  to  Boston,  and  the  industry 
promises  to  become  popular  through  the 
Tennessee  mountains.  In  the  mountain 
fastnesses  they  are  still  making  those 
wonderful  old  bed  spreads  and  table 
covers  which  are  prized  as  heirlooms  in 
a  few  New  England  households. 

The  colonial  atmosphere  which  per- 
meates the  town  of  Deerfield  fosters  the 
zeal  of  the  laborers,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  simple  industries  of  earlier 
days.  From  -^eerfield  come  specially  at- 
tractive blue  and  white  woven  rugs  and 
exquisite  needle  work.  Here,  also,  they 
dye  their  own  materials  in  indigo,  mad- 
der and  fustic  shades.  Journeying  down 
one  of  the  honeysuckle  lanes  one  may 
hear  through  the  workroom  window  the 
whack,  whack  sound  of  the  reed  as  it 
presses  the  weaving  firmly  down. 
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Helen  Keller  opens  new  Shop 
for  Blind  in  Manchester,  Mass. 


J 


Members  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind  will  be  especially  interest- 
ed in  reading-  the  following-  special  dis- 
patch from'  Manchester,  Mass.,  to  the 
New  York  8 an. 

July  8.— Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
blind  girl,  formally  opened  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  handicraft  shop  for  the 
blind,  which  has  been  located  in  an  old 
one-story  wooden  building  on  the  edge 
of  Green,  in  the  center  of  this  town. 

The  work  displayed  in  this  little  shop, 
much  of  which  has  been  done  at  the  two 
©hops  which  have  been  instituted  in 
Cambridge  by  the  state  commission  and 
one  shop  'in  Boston,  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  There  was  work  from  the  hand 
looms,  such  as  towels,  table  coverings, 
napkins  and  various  other  fabrics,  with 
original  designs  woven  into  them  that 
give  them  a  distinctive  character;  there 
was  knitted  and  machine  work,  hand- 
woven  rugs  and  art  fabrics  for  summer 
furnishings. 

Miss  Keller  said:  "I  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  first  of  many  shops  for  the 
sale  of  articles  produced  by  skilled  blind 
workers,  and  that  the  beautiful  fabrics 
which  they  produce  at  Cambridge  will 
become  more  widely  known,  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country." 
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HANDICRAFT  SHOP  FOR  BLIND  OPENED  OPP.  VILLAGE  GREEK 
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Notable  Assemblage  of  Persons  Gather  Jo  Give  New  Enterprise  a 
V*  I  Royal  Send  Off. 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER  OF  WORLD  WIDE  FAME,  MAKES  PLEASING  ADDRESS 


THE    ABOVE    CUT    SHOWS    MISS  KELLER      AND        HER      TEACHER 
MRS.  MACY  TALKING  WITH  THEIR     FINGERS,      STANDING       IN 
FRONT   OF   THE   HANDICRAFT     SHOP,    MISS    KELLER    BEING   ON 
THE   RIGHT   AND  MRS.   MACY     AT    THE    LEFT. 


One  of  the  most  uni^e  and  inter- 
esting events  Manchester  has  seen 
for  many  a  day  was  that  of  Tuesday 
afternoon  when  the  new  Handicraft 
shop  for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind,  was  opened  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

The  little  building  nestling  under 
the  towering  eaves  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  history,  but  this  last  usage 
to  which  it  is  put  is  a  fitting  culmina- 
tion to  its  romantic  past. 

All  this  has  been  done  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  William  Hooper 
who  has  provided  the  means  to  carry 
put  the  new  idea  of  allowing  the  blind 
to  help  themselves  by  putting  their 
goods  on  the  market. 

This  place  has  been  established  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Mass.  Com- 
mission for  the  blind  established  in 
1906,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  to  be  established 
in  America. 

'For  the  dedication  service  noted 
people  were  present.  The  commis- 
sion was  represented  by  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Hartwell,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, and  James  P.  Munroe,  sec, 
and  among  others  were:  Annette  P. 
Rogers  of  Boston,Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
W.  Campbell  and  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
probably  the  most  noted  and  best 
educated  blind  person  in  the  world 
whose  fame  fills  two  hemispheres. 

Seats  for  visitors  were  ranged  about 
the  green  in  front  of  the  building,  per- 
haps a  hundred  and  fifty  people  being 
present. 

Mr.  A.  S.  JeWett  acted  as  chairman 
who  stated  briefly  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  and  the  establishing  of  the  in- 
dustrial commission. 

Dr.  Hartwell  was  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker,  telling  of  what  the  com- 
mission had  accomplished  and  What  it 
intended  to  do.  This  shop  is  a  branch 
sales  room  established  for  the  sale  of 
goods  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  to  find  a  market  for 
the  goods  made  by  60  blind  women 
throughout  the  state.  The  speaker  ex- 
plained the  working  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute which  sends  out  a  corps  of  four 
teachers  who  go  about  the  state,  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read  from  raised  print, 
and  to  do  other  things.  It  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  schools  for  the  blind 
are  for  young  people  only  but  of  the 
over  4000  blind  in  the  state  one-half 
of  them  became  blind  in  adult  life 
and  it  is  to  give  these  people  an  oc- 
cupation that  this   commission  is  es- 


tablished.  It  is  not  a  charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  goods  are  made  and 
sold  on  their  merit.  Hitherto  before 
this  commission  commenced  its  work 
the  adult  blind  had  little  opportunity 
to  better  their  condition.  Our  object  is 
to  convince  the  blind  that  they  can 
learn  to  help  themselves  and  the 
public  that  they  can  buy  goods  on 
their  merit  and  help  themselves  and 
the  blind.  The  work  with  the  loom 
is  an  experiment  and  so  far  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  work  is  being  sold  on  its 
'  merits  in  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
I  try. 

James  P.  Munroe,  the  secretary,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  Mrs.  Hooper, 
who  had  made  it  possible  to  establish 
the  shop,  could  not  be  present.  He 
expressed  his  hearty  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Floyd  for  use  of  the  building,  Rob- 
erts &  Hoare  for  fitting  it  up  and  ev- 
eryone he  said  had  done  the  work  re- 
quired with  the  greatest  willingness. 
Miss  Keller  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  she  was  listened  to  with  intense 
interest.  As  what  she  said  was  not 
understood  by  many,  her  words  were 
interpreted  sentence  by  sentece  ■  by 
her  teacher.     She  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  too  hot 
even  for  a  woman  to  speak  but  some 
men  have  spoken  to  you  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  lapse  into  silence.  I  cannot 
express  my  delight  at  the  opening  of 
this  new  craft-shop.  It  gives  a  hearten- 
ing since  of  progress  in  a  cause  that 
I  hold  dear,  and  we  all  feel  repaid 
for  the  effort  that  it  has  cost  to  start 
the  industries  of  the  blind  on  a  prac- 
tical basis.  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
first  of  many  shops  for  the  sales  of 
articles  produced  by  skilled  blind 
workers,  and  that  the  beautiful  fab- 
rics which  they  produce  at  Cambridge 
will  be  more  widely  known,  not  only 
!  in  Massachusetts,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  shop  should  not  pay  in  the 
material  sense  this  summer,  I  trust 
none  of  you  will  feel  that  the  effort 
is  lost.  It  will  warm  the  hearts  of  the 
blind  everywhere  to  know  that  a  gen- 
erous friend  like  Mrs.  William  Hooper 
has  appreciated  their  ability.  It  will 
encourage  other  workers  for  the  blind 
to  see  that  the  sightless  can  make  ar- 
ticles fine  enough  to  be  admired  by 
the  cultivated  and  sold  in  this  beauti- 
ful place. 


Y°u  have  come  here  full  of  pleasant 
.thoughts  of  rest  |and  recreation.  You 
fiave  left  behind  many  weary  cares, 
responsibilities  and  good  works  in  the 
city,  but  responsibilities  and  good 
works  have  followed  you  here  and  set 
up  this  little  shop.  They  follow  you 
not  in  the  gray  garb  of  charity  and 
social  problems,  but  as  purveyors  of 
beauty  to  charm  the  eye  and  light  the 
intellect. 

The  money  which  you  spend  here 
will  bring  you  something  better  than 
fine  fabrics.  It  will  bring  glad 
thoughts  and  the  satisfaction  that  you 
have  helped  to  render  other  lives  use- 
ful and  happy.  If  the  economic  mind 
dismisses  as  of  no  value  the  senti- 
ments of  brotherly  love  which  the  shop 
represents,  will  it  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  thought  that  two  blind  girls  who 
live  in  Manchester  can  work  all  sum- 
mer and  earn  their  own  living? 
Think  how  the  news  of  their  success 
will  spread  from  town  to  town,  and 
liow  more  and  more  people  will  desire 
co  share  in  the  beneficent  work  of 
gliving  the  blind  profitable  employ- 
ment. I  rejoice  in  your  power  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  the  sightless. 
It  is  true  that  some  can  give  much 
and  others  only  a  little;  but  the  large 
kindness  behind  that  little  makes  it 
mean  a  great  deal.  I  rejoice  with  you 
that  it  is  your  portion  to  carry  en- 
couragement and  light  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  dark. 

Following  her  talk  which  closed  the 
exercises  she  held  an  impromptu  re- 
ception, many  taking  the  privilege  of 
shaking  hands  with  this  remarkable 
young  lady. 

Business  opened  very  satisfactorily 
and  many  sales  were  made  and  all  en- 
joyed looking  over  the  particularly 
fine  array  of  embroidered  work  but 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  was  the 
hand  loom  which  was  operated  by 
Miss  Etta  Knowlton  of  this  town,  who 
was  weaving  a  pillow  cover  of  quite 
intricate  design  and  very  nicely  done, 
being  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
what  the  blind  may  be  taught  to  do. 
The  shop  promises  to  be  the  great 
success  it  so  well  deserves  to-  be. 


324     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1908 


TO  SPEAK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Sails  on  Devonian 
to  Represent  Massachusetts  Commission 
at  Triennial  International  Conference  in 
Manchester,  England 


diaries  F.  P.  Campbell,  sailing  today  on 
the  steamership  Devonian,  is  to  represent 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Second  Triennial  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind,  at  Manchester, 
England,  from  July  -7  to  Aug.  1.  He  will 
be  one  of  the  speakers  upon  the  subject 
of  "Technical  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States." 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  began  work 
for  the  blind  in  "this  State.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  beginning  of  his  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  He  was  born  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  founded  in  1872  by  his  blind 
father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  London.  Al- 
ter graduating  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Mr.  Campbell  went  to 
Europe  to  complete  his  education.  Upon 
his  return  to  Boston,  in  1903,  Edwin  D. 
Mead  invited  him  to  give  a  lecture  before 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  exposition  of  what  was  being- 
done  for  the  blind  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  which  was  just  being 
formed,  asked  Mr.  Campbell  to  become  its 
agent,  and  to  start  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sightless 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  had  become 
blind  too  late  to  enjoy  the  privileges  at  Per- 
kins  Institution. 

After  a  year  of  propaganda  work  Mr. 
Campbell  urged  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  increasing  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
blind  employment.  Up  to  that  time  the 
usual  lines  of  occupation  of  the  blind  were 
broom,  basket  and  mattress  making,  chair 
caning,  sewing  and  knitting.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of  the 
Blind  was  opened  in  November,  1904,  and 
here  hand- weaving  of  art  fabrics  by  ^the 
blind  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  on  suggestion  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  making  of  the  "Wundermop,"  which 
was  invented  by  a  blind  man.  was  begun. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  the  experiment 
and  one  which  can  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Campbell  was  the  attempt  to  place 
the  blind  side 'by  side  with  seeing  oper- 
atives in  factories  employing  these  last- 
named. 


Only  a  beginning  was  made  at  employing 
the  blind  among  the  seeing,  yet  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  is  firmly  convinced  that  such  openings 
for  blind  people  are  to  be  found,  when  sys- 
tematic search  for  such  positions  is  made. 
He,  of  course,  recognizes  that  such  open- 
ings are  for  the  younger  and  more  adap- 
table blind,  yet  every  person  placed  in  a 
position  of  independence  is  one  more  step 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  blind  self-support- 
ing. 

At  each  of  the  hearings  at  the  State 
House  in  behalf  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  commission  for  the  blind  Mr. 
Campbell  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The 
practical  demonstrations  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station  gave  convincing  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  of  enlarging  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  blind,  and  in  May,  1908,  Gov- 
ernor Guild  signed  a  bill  giving  Massachu- 
setts the  first  permanent  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  this  country.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  board  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  .Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  realized  one  of  the  chief  objects 
for  which  it  was  established. 

In  August  of  that  year  Mr.  Campbell 
was  engaged  by  the  commission  to  continue 
the  work  which  he  had  begun  for  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  Experiment  Station  was 
taken  over  as  a  nucleus  for  the  establish- 
ment of  workshops  for  the  blind,  which 
are  now  located  in  Cambridge  and  are 
steadily    growing. 

In  December,  1006.  a  salesroom  was 
opened  on  Boylston  street.  In  the  summer 
Of  W)7  Mr.  Campbell  had  entire  charge 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
brought  together  representatives  from  in- 
stitutions in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  Europe.  This  convention  was  one  of 
the  mest  successful  gatherings  of  i:s  kind 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  an  organ  to  bring 
together  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  the  English-speaking  world 
Mr.  Canvobcll  founded  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  backing  of  the  association 
for  which  he  had  originally  worked.  This 
magazine  already  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's, in  his  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
cf  those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

Mr.  Campbell  helped  to  start  the  work 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Ohio.  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Maine.  In  this  last  State 
an  appropriation  of  $40, COD  was  made  by 
the  Legislature  to  build  an  institution  suit- 
able for  the  instruction  a?id  employment  of 
the  blind.  All  these  successful  movements 
he  will  review  at  the  convention  in  Eng- 
land, to  show  what  has  been  done  in  Amer- 
ica to  help  in  .a  practical  way  the  condition 
of  the   adult  (blind. 
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Handcraft   Shop  At  Manch  by- 

fcr   the   Blind.        the-Sea    there    has 

been  1  :ed  a  handicraft  shop 

[he    blind,    the    0  :ution    of 

the  kind  ir.  ate.     It  is  to  be  run 

under    the    auspices   of   the    Massachu- 

commission    fc  blind,     and 

airman   Hartwell  declares  that   it   is 

not  but  a  means  of  helping 

e    blind   to    help    them  Hand- 

and  art  fabrics  of  various 

kinds    -will    be    sold    in    the    shop.      It 

k   has   been    made 
le  by  ft  of  a  wealthy   wo- 

man, and  members  of  the  summer  col- 
ony  are  taking  a  good  deal  of  int 
in    it.    and    aid    the     :;-."/. -e    financial 
by    buying    the    articles    produced    by 
blind   workr 
The   shop    is    a  ::ng    exar. 

of    tb  k   done    in    i 

recent  to  the  end    it  mak: 

-    -^durable   and   also   profitable    : 

i   bereft   of  the   sense  of  sight.     It 

:  _tly    appropriate    that    fil 

Helen   Keller   should  have   participa 

E  suing   exercises   of   the   insti- 

ion,    for    Miss    Keller's    accomplish- 
nts   are    so    remarkable  be    a 

ntinual  inspiration  to  -vho  labor 

under  disadvan ta  g  ?    and  a  reminder  of 
the    duty    which    the    community    ov 

.fortunates.     It  that  the 

aid    in    the    shop    are 

ide  in   Cambridge  by  inmates  of  the 

Perkins  institute  and  others,   and  it  is 

hoped  that  the  shop  will  pr  much 

:  that  others  will  be  started 

in   various   pla: 
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Charles  S.  Campbell,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  (Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind,  left  last  week  f«  England. 
Mm  Campbell  CWilhelmina  Dranga), 
with  their  three  children,  will  go  to 
South  Duxbury,  where  the  have  taken 
a  cottage  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
m<  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  one  of  the 

speakers  at  the  convent  drawing 

to  be  held  in  London  this  month. 
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Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Sails  i&$$kcpz. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  this  c.ty, 
sailed),  on  Saturday,  on  the  steam- 
ship "Devonian"  and  is  to  represent 
the  Massachusetts  Comniission  for  the 
Blind  at  the  Second  Triennial  In*er- 
niationai  Conference  on  the  Blind,  at 
Manchester,  England,  from  J'uly  27  to 
August  1.  Hie  wSO.1  be  one  of  the 
speakers  upon  the  subject  of  'Techni- 
cal Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind  d.n  the  United  States. " 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  bejan 
Work  for  the  blind  in  this  state.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  beginning  of  h  s 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  He 
wais  born  ait  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  which  was  founded 
in  1872  by  his  blind  father,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Ciamp be  1,  of  London.  After  graduating 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Mr.  Oampbell  went  to  Europe) 
to  complete  his  education.  Upon  h s 
return  to  Boston!,  in  1903,  Edwin  D. 
Mead  invited  him  to  give  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  and 
as  a  iresuit  of  this  exposition  of  W-  at 
was  being  done  for  the  bond  the  Masa- 
achusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  wih  oh 
was  just  being  formed,  asked  Mr. 
Campbell  to  become  its  agent,  and  to 
start  a  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  sev- 
enty-five' per  cent  of  the  sightless  c  ti- 
zens  of  Massachusetts'  who  had  become 
blind  too  late  to  enjoy  the  privileges  at 
Perkins   Institution. 

After  a  year  of  propaganda  work,  Mr. 
Campbell  urged  that  the  tume  had  ar- 
rived for  increasing  the  possibility  of 
giving  the  blind  employment.  Up  to 
that  time  the  usual  'lines  of  occupation 
of  the  blind  were  broom,  basket  and 
mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sewing 
and  knitting.  The  Experiment  St  at.  on 
for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind 
was1  opened  in  November!,  1904,  and 
here  hand-weaving  of  art  fabrics  by 
the  blind  was  tried  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  ion  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  The  making  of  the  "Win- 
der mop,"  which  wlas  invented  by  a 
blind  man,  was  begun.  Another  un- 
usual feature1  of  the  experiment  and 
one  which  can  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Campbell  was  the  attempt  to  place 
the  blind  side  by  slide  with  seeing  oper- 
atives' iln  facitoa*ies  employing  these  last- 
nlaimed. 

Only  a  beginning  was  made  at  em- 
ploying the  bring  among  the  seeing,  yet 
Mr.  Campbell  is  firmly  convinced  that 
such  openings  for  blind   piebple   are   to 


be  fouinid,  when  systematic  searcift^for 
such  positions  is  made.  He,  of  course"? 
recognizes  that  such  openings  are  ffor 
the  younger  amid  'raome  odlaptabla  blind, 
yet  every  person  placed  in  a  posi.tion 
of  independence  is  one  more  step  in  trie 
effort  to  make  the  blind  self-support- 
ing. 

At  eaoh  of  the  hearings  at  the  state 
house  in  behalf  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  comimflssliom  for  the  blind 
Mir.  Claimpbelll  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  practica!  defmoustirations  fro.Ti  the 
Experiment  Station  gave  convincing 
evidence  of  the  possibil  ties  of  enlarg- 
ing the  oppoirtumllties  of  the  blind,  a  ad 
in  May,  1906:,  Governor  Guild  signed  a 
bill  giving-  Massachusetts  the  first  per- 
manent commission  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  In  the  establishment  of 
this  'bojaird  thiei  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  realized  one  of  the  chief  objects 
for  wlhiclh  it  was  established. 

In  August  of  that  year  Mr.  Campbell 
was  engaged  by  the  comniissioin  to 
.continue  the  work  which  he  had  begun 
for  the  laisfsociatiom,  and:  the  Experiment 
Station  was  takeini  over  ais.  a  nucleus 
for  the  establishimient  of  workshops  for 
the  blind,  which  are  mow  'located  in 
Cambridge    and    are    steadily    growing. 

In  Decetmber,  1906,  a  salesroom  wai| 
opened  on  Boylston  street,  Boston.  In 
the  summer  of  1907,  Mir.  Campbell  had 
entire  charge  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  brought  together  rep- 
resentatives from  11  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  Europe. 
This  convention  was  one  of  itih.3  most 
suecessfiul  gatherings  of  its  kind  on 
th's  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Reeogmlizing  the  need  of  an  organ  to 
bring  together  those  i interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  EUigTsh- 
speaking  world,  Mr.  Campbell  founded 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
backing  of  the  association  for  which  he 
had  originally  worked.  Tnis  magaz'n? 
already  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's, in  Ihds  effort  to  improve  the  con^ 
dition  of  those  who  have  lost  the"r 
sight. 

Mr.  Campbell  helped  to  start  the 
work  'for  the  adult  blind  in  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  Tok  end  Maine.  In  this 
last  sltate  an  appropriation  of  $10/00 
was  made  by  thisi  legislature  to  build 
an  institution  suitable  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  employment  of  the  blind.  All 
these  successful  movements  he  will  re- 
view at  the  oonviemtioin  in  Engiland,  to  j 
show  wlhait  has  been  done  in  America, 
to  help  in  a  practical  way  the  condition 
of   the  adult   blind. 
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The  means  of  preventingfblindness  Is 
the  subject  of  much  study*  to-day.  In 
the  July  number  of  the  Omiook  for  the 
Blind,  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Blind  Association,  of  which  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  a  leading  member,  prominence  is 
given  to  the  discussion  of  preventive 
measures.  It  is  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  lose  their  eyesight  in 
infancy  through  the  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect of  their  parents.  A  common  com- 
plaint with  infants  is  inflammation  or 
"  cold  in  the  eyes,"  which  leads  with 
considerable  frequency  to  loss  of  sight. 
Slight  attention  is  given  children  with 
sore  eyes  and  they  are  usually  allowed 
to  cure  themselves,  or,  which  is  worse, 
are  doctored  in  such  a  way  that  the 
trouble  is  aggravated.  The  spread  of 
eye  disease  is  much  increased  by  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tagion and  means  of  prevention.  The 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  recent- 
ly sent  out  a  circular  headed  "  Stop 
Blindness,"  which  gives  in  simple  terms 
the  causes  and  symptoms  and  warning 
to  seek  doctors'  advice  when  affected 
eyes  do  not  improve.  Instruction  to  the 
public  that  will  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  the  eyesight  should  be  generally  pub- 
lished. The  medical  profession  and  the 
laity  can  well  co-operate  in  such  a  bene- 
ficial  work. 
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Manchester  Shop  for  the  Blind. 

Manchester  people,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
North  Shore  summer  colony,  have  responded 
most  gratify  ingly  to  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Commission  and  the  Perkins  Institution  to  pat- 
ronize the  unique  little  Handicraft  Shop  for  the 
Blind  on  the  village  green.  Sales  of  and  special 
orders  for  the  dainty  fabrics  and  useful  articles 
exhibited  have  been  constantly  increasing,  and 
even  at  this  early  date  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that 
the  close  of  the  season  will  find  a  highly  credit- 
able showing  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 


Of  all  those  interested  in  this  commendable 
enterprise,  none  have  shown  more  continued 
practical  support  than  Mrs.  William  Hooper, 
who  so  quickly  recognized  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Handicraft  Shop  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  the  two  blind  girls  in  whom 
she  was  personally  interested,  but  also  the 
broader  possibilities  of  extending  similar  aid  to 
scores  of  sightless  persons  whose  skilled  fingers 
have  created  the  many  and  varied  articles  placed 
on  sale. 

Among  the  new  features  to  be  installed  during 
the  season  is  one  sure  to  arouse  much  interest 
among  the  patrons  of  the  Handicraft  Shop. 
Ever  see  a  blind  girl  run  a  sewing  machine  ? 
Well,  drop  in  any  day  now,  and  find  out  how 
it's  done.  Probably  nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen 
on  the  North  Shore  before,  and  doubtless  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  witness 

such  a  surprising  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  the  blind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
the  industrial  movement  for  those  not  blessed 
with  vision  is  extending  in  all  directions. 

Light,  thorough  work,  is  the  watchword 
everywhere.  Give  the  sightless  employment, 
and  let  the  broad  light  of  happiness  and  content 
shed  its  effulgence  upon  the  thousands  hitherto 
leading  lives  pf  inactivity  and  depression. 
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Handicap  Shop  for  the  BlinjH^  I 

Manchester  people,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  North  Shore  summer  colony,  have 
responded  most  gratifyingly  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  State  Commission  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  to  patronize  the 
unique  little  Handicraft  Shop  for  the 
Blind  on  the  village  green.  Sales  of 
and  special  orders  for  the  dainty  fabrics 
and  useful  articles  exhibited  have  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  even  at  this 
early  date,  it  is  safe  to  prophecy  that  the 
close  of  the  season  will  find  a  highly 
creditable  showing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Of  all  those  interested  in  this  com- 
mendable enterprise  none  has  shown 
more  continued  practical  support  than 
Mrs.  William  Hooper    who    so    quickly 


recognized  m  the  establishment  of  the 
Handicraft  Shop  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  the  two  blind  girls  in 
whom  she  was  personally  interested  but 
also  the  broader  possibilities  of  extend- 
ing similar  aid  to  scores  of  sightless  per- 
sons whose  skilled  fingers  have  created 
the  many  and  varied  articles  placed  on 
sale. 

Among  the  new  features  to  be  installed 
during  the  season  is  one  sure  to  arouse 
much  interest  among  the  patrons  of  the 
Handicraft  Shop.  Ever  see  a  blind  girl 
run  a  sewing  machine?  Well,  drop  in 
any  day  now  and  find  out  how  it's  done. 
Probably  nothing  like  it  was  seen  on  the 
North  Shore  before  and  doubtless  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to 
witness  such  a  surprising  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  blind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  industrial  movement  for 
those  not  blessed  with  vision  is  extend- 
ing in  all  directions. 

Light  through  work  is  the  watchword 
everywhere.  Give  the  sightless  employ- 
ment and  let  the  broad  light  of  happiness 
and  content  shed  its  effulgence  upon  the 
thousands  hitherto  leading  lives  of  inac- 
tivity and  depression. 
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"HELP  THE  BUND." 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
in  sending  the  July  issue  of  its 
Quarterly  Journal  asks  for  a  little 
boost  of  the  beneficent  work  it  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  the  shape  of  publicity.  The 
worthiness  of  the  association  is  so  ob- 
vious as  to  call  for  no  comment,  as 
are  also  the  unusual  claims  it  has  upon 
tthe  charity  of  the  well  to  do.  In  few 
if  any  ways  can  money  intended  for  the 
tlleviation  of  undeserved  misery  and 
suffering  be  so  well  spent  as  in  aid- 


ing   the   blind   or   in   the   diffusion   of 
knowledge  calculated  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 

a  considerable  part  of  the  60,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  the 
victims  of  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
and  might  to-day  see  just  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us  if  their  parents  or  care- 
takers had  been  properly  instructed.' 
The  diffusion  of  this  information  is 
one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
association's  work.  Persons  blind 
from  childhood  are,  unless  some  spe- 
cial effort  at  instruction  is  made,  dull, 
stupid,  and  rarely  self-supporting. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
courses  at  some  one  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  not  infre- 
quently develop  into  valuable  members 
of  the  community,  and  if  of  normal 
mental  endowment  rarely  fail  to  be- 
come at  least  self-supporting. 

This  instruction,  besides  relieving  the 
taxpayers  of  a  burden,  greatly  en- 
hances the  happiness  of  the  bene- 
.ficiaries.  There  is  no  sadder,  more  piti- 
ful sight  than  a  blind  person  with  no 
resource  of  occupation  or  special  in- 
terest. The  same  individual  able  to 
read  Braille  and  with  a  trade  is  often 
metamorphosed  into  a  cheery  purpose- 
ful being,  well  calculated  to  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  his  more  fortunate, 
seeing  brethren.  It  is  truly  surprising 
how  many  occupations  may  be  opened 
to  the  blind  by  proper  training.  If 
society  owes  an  educatiob  to  its  nor- 
mal children  how  much  more  pressing 
is  its  duty  to  those  poor  little  waifs 
of  fate  whom  chance  or  criminal  ig 
norance  has  deprived  of  their  eyes? 
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PRIZES    COME    TO    MAvSSACHUSETTS 


Exhibit  of  Work  by  the  Blind  Attracts 
Much  Attention  in  England 


An  international  conference  on  the  blind 
with  exhibits  of  their  work  which  closes 
today  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  has  been  of 
wonderful  interest  and  value.  More  than 
five  hundred  delegates  have  been  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Lady  mayoress  opened  the  exhibition, 
and  to  Charles  F.  P.  Campbell,  superinten- 
dent of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
who  went  as  a  delegate,  she  spoke  espe- 
cially of  the  art  fabric  work  done  by  the 
girls  here.  The  Massachusetts  exhibit  re- 
ceived three  first  prizes  and  one  second 
prize,  the  largest  number  of  awards  to  any 
single   exhibit. 

"While  our  exhibit  of  weaving  has  won 
much  praise,"  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  "we 
must  face  the  following  facts.  Out  of  near- 
ly thirty-four  thousand  blind  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  about  eight  thousand 
are  earning  a  livelihood  in  workshops  or 
institutions.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Commission,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  blind  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  that  number  not 
six  hundred  are  earning  a  livelihood  in 
workshops.  Even  taking  the  United  States 
census  figures  of  sixty-four  thousand 
(which  is  acknowledged  to  be  far  below  the 
actual  number  of  blind),  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  number  employed  at  home  and 
abroad  is  shocking." 

"America,"  he  concludes,  "has  much  to 
learn,  but  in  four  years  Massachusetts  has 
gone  ahead  so  fast  that  our  English  friends 
are  holding  their  breath.  By  the  time  of 
the  next  triennial,  we  shall  show  much  gain 
in    the    employment 


C  F.  F.  Campbell  in  Londifl.©  | 

An  international  conference  on  the 
blind  with  exhibits  of  the.r  work  which 
closed  on  Saturday  in  Manchester, 
Eng.,  has  heen  of  wcniierful  inte.est 
and  value.  More  than  five  hundred 
delegates  have  been  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Lady  mayoress  opened  the  exhibition, 
and  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbel1,  of  ths 
city,  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Bind,  who  went  as  a 
delegate,  she  spoke  especially  of  the 
art  fabric  work  dome  by  the  girls  here. 
.The  Massachusetts  exhibit  rec  ived 
three  first  prizes  and  one  second  prize, 
the  largest  number  of  awards  to  any 
single  exhibit. 

""While  our  exhibit  of  Weaving  has 
won  much  praise,"  writes  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "we  must  face  the  following  facts. 
Out  of  nearly  34  000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  8..0'0  are  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  in  workshops  or  in- 
stitutions. According  to  the  rerort  of 
the  New  York  Oomm'ssicn,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  100,000  blind  in 
.the  United  States),  and  of  that  number 
not  600  are  earning  a  livelihood  :'-n 
workshops.  Even  taking  the  United 
States  census  figures  of  64,000  (which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  far  below  the  ac- 
tual number  of  blind),  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  number  employed  at  heme 
and  abroad  is  shocking/' 

"America,"  he  concludes,  "has  much 
to  learn,  but  in  four  years  Mas-ach-i-r 
setts  has  gone  ahead  so  fast  that  our 
English'  friends  are  holding  their 
breath.  By  the  time  of  the  next  trien 
nial,  we  shall  show  much  gain  in  tha 
employment  of  the  blind  in  our  state." 


nVcU^c-k-estTe-r'    JYlctss.,  "Br^e-ex^ 


BLIND   WORKERS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS   WIN   PRIZES 

/.  

warded    Three    Firsts    and    One   Second  at  the    International    Conference  in 
Qj  r\  \  Manchester,  England 

f  and  Interesting  Features  at  the  Handicraft  Ship  on  the  North  Shore  arouse  much  Enthusiasm 


Visitors  to  the  Handicraft  Shop  on  the 
Manchester  Village  Green,  were  this 
week  afforded  new  evidence  of  what  the 
blind  can  do  in  the  way  of  practical  in- 
dustry, and  the  skill  and  cleverness  ex- 
hibited have  won  for  the  workman, 
James  N.  Hamilton  of  East  Boston, 
many  words  of  commendation.  Much 
interest,  also,  has  been  aroused  by  the 
numerous  photographs  showing  the  va- 
riety of  work  executed  at  the  Cambridge 
workshop  for  the  blind,  including  broom 
and  mop  making,  rug  weaving  and  shoe 
repairing,  and,  also  showing  lines  of 
work  carried  on  by  blind  operatives  in 
factories  and  shops  employing  seeing 
help.  Such  work  comprises  box  corner 
cutting,  crate  making,  hair-pin  stringing 
and  tobacco  stripping,  also  that  of  tele- 
phone switch-board  operating  as  per- 
formed by  a  blind  operator  in  a  State  de- 
partment office.  The  photographs  also 
give  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  exhibited 
in  salesrooms  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Boylston  street. 

Right  here,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  second  triennial  international 
conference  on  the  blind,  and  exhibition 
held  in  Manchester,  England,  recently, 
the  Massachusetts  exhibition  of  art  fabric 
work  done  ;n  the  work  shop  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Cambridge,  received  three 
first  prizes  and  one  second  prize,  the 
largest  number  of  awards  to  any  single 
exhibit.  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  home 
of  the  dainty  little  Handicraft  Shop  for 
he  Blind  and    Manchester,     England,  it 
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\i  to  note,  Ik  ft       e  great    cause 
in  common,  die  advancement  of  thewel- 

t      ul  interest  of  the  blind. 
In  writing  of  the  international  confer- 
ee fes  F  ell,  superin- 

the  industrial  department 
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-~   ZES      WON       BY      BAY      STATL 
3L1ND    AT    3IG    INTERNATIOI    (\L 

CONFERENCE 

Exhibit   from    Cambridge      Workshops 

:-'  State  Commission  Awarded  Tnrec 
Firsts  and  One  Second. 


America     H?e  to     Lea-n.     Say:> 

Supt.     Campbell,     But     Massacl 

setts    Is    Forging      Ahead      So 

Rapidly  That  Our  Friends 

in    England  are  Fairly 

Holding    their    Breath 

with  Amazement. 


:he   Handicraft  Shop  on 
the  Manchester  Village     Green 
th:-    week  afforded  new  evidence 


what  the  blind  can  do  in  the  way  of 
prar-tical  industry,  and  the  skill  and 
cleverness  exhibited  have  won  for  tne 
workman,  Mr.  James,  N.  Hamilton  o; 
East  Boston,  many  words  of  commen- 
dation. Much  interest,  also,  has  been 
aroused  by  the  numerous  photographs 
showing  the  variety  of  work  executed 
at  the  Cambridge  workshop  for  the 
blind,  including  broom  and  mop  mak- 
ing, rug  weaving  and  shoe  repairing, 
and  also  showing  lines  of  work  carried 
on  by  blind  operatives  in  factories 
and  shops  employing  seeing  help. 
Such  work  comprises  box  corner  cut- 
ting, crate  making,  hairpin  stringing, 
and  tobacco  stripping,  also  that  of 
telephone  switch-board  operating  as 
performed  by  a  blind  operator  in  a 
State  department  office.  The  photo- 
graphs also  give  a  very  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  useful  and  ornament- 
al articles  exhibited  in  the  salesrooms 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Boylston 
street. 

Right  here,  it  is  interesting  to  note- 
that  at  the  second  triennial  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  blind,  and 
exhibition  held  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, recently,  the  Massachusetts  ex- 
hibition of  art  fabric  work  done  in  the 
workshop  of  the  Commission  in  Cam- 
bridge, received  three  first  prizes  and 
one  second  prize,  the  largest  number 
of  awards  to  any  single  exhibit.  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,  home  of  the  dain- 
ty little  Handicraft  shop  for  the  Blind 
and  Manchester,  England,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  note,  have  one  great  cause  in 
common,  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare and  interest  of  the  blind. 

In  writing  of  the  international  con- 
ference, Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  the  State  Commission, 
says:  "While  our  (American)  exhibit 
of  weaving  has  won  much  praise'  we 
must  face  the  following  facts:  Out  of 
nearly  34,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  8,000  are  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  in  workshops  or  in- 
stitutions. According  to  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Commission,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  blind 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  that  num- 
ber not  600  are  earning  a  livelihood  in 
workshops.  Even  taking  the  United 
States  census  figures  of  64,000  (which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  far  below  the 
actual  number  of  blind)  the  contrast 
between  the  number  employed  at 
home  and  abroad  is  shocking.  Ameri- 
ca has  much  to  learn,     but     in     four 


years  Massachusetts  has  gone  ahead 
so  fast  that  our  English  friends  are 
holding  their  breath.  By  the  tyne  of 
the  next  triennial  we  shall  show  much 
gain  in  the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  our  state." 
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MASS.  BLIND 

TAKE  PRIZES  IN  ENGlAi 

The  Massachusetts  exhibit  at  the  int4 
national  conference  of  the  blind  in  Man- 
chester, England,  took  three  first  prizes 
and  one  second,  the  largest  number  of 
prizes   going   to    any    one    exhibit. 

The  conference,  which  is  triennial,  and 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close, 
was  attended  by  more  than  500  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Man- 
chester. In  the  course  of  her  address 
she  spoke  particularly  upon  the  wonder- 
ful art  fabric  exhibit  of  the  Massachu- 
setts girls  and  mentioned  the  great  prog- 
ress made  in  this  State  within  the  last 
four  years  in  the  interests   of  the   blind. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
a  delegate,  writing  from  England,  says 
that  America  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  caring  for  and  pro- 
viding  employment   for  her  blind. 


Lowell,   iTl^SS,,    S-H7V- 
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BLIND  WORKE 


WON    PRIZES     AT     INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEST. 

The  Massachusetts  exhibit  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  blind  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  took  three  first  prizes  and 
one  vecond,  the  largest  number  of  prizes 
going  to   any   one    exhibit. 

The  conference,  which  is  triennial,  and 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close, 
was  attended  by  more  than  500  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Man- 
chester. In  the  course  of  her  address 
she  spoke  particularly  upon  the  won- 
derful art  fabric  exhibit  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts   girls    and    mentioned    the    great 


progress  made  in  this  state  within  the 
last  four  years  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
a  delegate,  writing  from  England,  says 
that  America  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
United  Kinkdom  in  caring  for  the  pro- 
viding employment  for  her  blind. 


JoosIotv   YYlorYiivug;    ±\&r&\<ks 


dvugy^st  Hon  iqpg. 

TRAINING    THE    BLIND. 

Citizens  of  MassachuseUs^ave 
reason  to  be  somewhat  proud  of 
the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the 
exhibit  of  its  commission  for  the 
blind  at  the  recent  international 
conference  and  exhibit  held  at  Man- 
chester, Eng\,  where  five  hundred 
delegates  interested  in  the  blind 
met  to  compare  methods  of  train- 
ing and  their  fruits.  The  largest 
number  of  awards  for  skilful  mas- 
tery of  the  applied  arts  fell  to  the 
fortunate  blind  workers  in  this  state 
who  have  been  set  at  remunerative 
and  congenial  tasks  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  industrial  department 
of  the  state  commission.  The  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  ethical  gains  from 
this  movement  to  make  self-sup- 
porting members  of  society  out  of 
some  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Every  per- 
son so  trained  ceases  to  be  a  bur- 
den on  kindred  or  on  the  state. 


JLouJell,  )VUtSS.,    Coivr ue-y-Gi/t i,l<-tv 
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HE  Master  said:    "If  the  blind 
lead   the  blind,   both   shall   fall  I 
into   the    ditch."     He   said  that 
because       he       lived     in       an- 
cient times,  and  saw  not  how  the  blind  j 
would  lead  the  blind  in  modern  times,  j 
There     was   more   of     truth  in  what 
!  Shakespeare  wrote,  when  he  said: 
'"He  that  is   stricken   blind   cannot   forget; 
The    precious     treasure    of    his    eyesight! 
lost." 
If  you  want  a  confirmation  of  what 
I    write,    you    will    Visit    the    workshop 
■of   the    Massachusetts    Commission   for 
the   Blind     at   No.     98   Central     street,  j 
There   you    will    find    the    error    of    the 
former  statement,  and  the  truth  of  the 
latter    statement;      for    the      blind   are; 
•there  led  by  the  blind  into  ways  of  in- 
dustry   and    profit;    and    the    blind    are 
there      who    remember     the      "precious 
treasure  of  their  eyesight  lost." 

.    The   commission   is   no   tentative   af-  j 
fair.     It  is  established  and  maintained' 
by  the  state,  to  the  end  that  the  blind, 
from    being    a    burden    to    others,    may 
become  an  aid  to  their  fellows  and  be 
independent  themselves.     It  was  estab- 
lished  under  the   acts   of   1906,   by   the 
legislature,     and  the  first     commission 
Was  comprised  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,   Miss  Helen  Keller,   Miss  Annette 
P.  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Raymond.     Miss  Keller  resigned 
last  year  because     of   ill     health,   and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Prince  was  appointed  her 
successor.     Mr.    Raymond,    whose    ap-  | 
pointment  was  for  one  year,  declined  a 
reappointment,    and   James   P.    Monroe ; 
Was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  is  now  ' 
secretary    of    the    commission. 

Charles  F.  Campbell,  a,  man  with ! 
eyesight,  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent; and  Charles  "W.  Holmes,  a  man 
without  eyesight,  was  appointed  dep-  , 
uty  superintendent,  with  E.  D.  Stick-  ! 
;  ney,  a  man  with  partial  eyesight,  as  j 
his  assistant. 


When  the  commission  was  ready  for; 
business,  Mr.  Holmes  presented  a  plan 
tor  a  chain  of  workshops  throughout 
the  state,  and  his  plan  was  accepted, 
and  Lowell  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  establishment  of  the  first  shop; 
the  second  shop  will  be  soon  estab- 
lished in  Worcester.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  shop  in  Lowell  the  com- 
mission received  much  assistance  from 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Billings,  who,  as  a  member 


valuable  aid.  Senator  Hibbard,  who 
was  active  m  his  support  of  the  meas- 
ure in  the  legislature,  also  gave  assist- 
ance; for  his  interest  was  touched  by 
his  sympathy  for  the  afflicted;  for  to 
tnose  who  see  no  affliction  can  be 
more  lamentable  than  the  loss  of  the 
signt. 

All  the  blind  under  the  age  of  60 
years  are  eligible  for  admission,  men 
J°d/h^ni  a?d  there  are  over  a  hun- 

t«S2J?  +nd  m,  LoweIL     The  women  are 
taught  to  make  baskets,  do  fancy  work  i 
and    to    sew    on    machines;    while    the' 

ma?trPoLtau£ht  cane-seating,  to  make  i 
mattresses,    brooms    and    mops   and    to  j 
cobble  shoes.     The  headquarters  of  the 
commission  are  at  15  Ashburton  place 

m rT'y?^  there  are  traininS  schools  I 
i  m  Cambridge  and  Pittsfield. 
j  . .  the  Lowell  shop  was  opened  in   the 

sarvn?oWvfek  In  June-  U  was  neces- 
anrt  hnnwaVe  a  comPetent  supervisor 
and  bookkeeper,  and  as  that  could  not 

I  be   obtained   in   Lowell,    Mr    Henri    S 
Burke  of  Clinton  was  selected  an/  the 

|  shop  was  placed  under  his  care 


There   are     two     workmen,     Patrick 

\»r»nZ'  Wh°  was  rendered  blind  by  cat- 
aracts some  years  ago,  and  whoprior 

Jto  that  unfortunate  circumstance  was 
an   efficient  servant  of  the  city  at  the 

"rbv  ^f^  i  ?e  ras  taught  can? 
seating  by  the  late  Mr.'  Offutt.  The 
other  workman  is  James  Lennox  who 
was  a  fireman  in  the  Merrimack 'com- 
pany and  who  lost  his  sight  four  ye£rs 
ago,  by  glaucoma.  He  was  taught 
jcane   seating  by  a  home  teacher 

At  present,  the  work  of  the  shon   is 
confined  to  cane-seating  and  mattress- 

SS,mfh0f  haj'  fl0ckS'  cotton  fibre  or 
moss  that  and  mattress-changing  and 
repairing.  By-and-by,  there  will  be  a 
cobbler  there,  and  a  broom  anTa  mop 

Sbb,L/^Ce  "if  Sh°p  has  been  es- 
tablished,  there   have  been  nearly  two 

hundred  pieces  of  work  completed;  and 

tes^  °ver  6°  pie°es  ^*# 

^Nor  are  the  prices  extravagant.  The 
Wite  for  cane-seating  is  three  cents  for 
every  hole  in  front  of  the  chair.  Th£ 
workman  receives  his  stock  at  cost- 
and  after  that  is  deducted,  he  recedes 

etst  ,atraou?' of  the  sum  chawd, 

a  oh«il  tb  COSt,65  cents  to  cane  seat 
a  chair  the  workman  would  at  least 
receive  50  cents  for  his  labor.  * 

There  is  no  deduction  for  the  ex 
pense  of  the  shop  or  trucking  or  the 
supervisor,  that  is  borne  bv  the  state 
The  principle  of  the  commission  is  to 
render  the  blind  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  charty  in  it 
The  workman  receives  the  wage  h* 
earns,  and  in  that  way  is  as  independ! 
ent,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  as 
he  who  has  his  sight.  ' 


I    watched    the    workmen    the    other 
aay     «or    could    I    discover    that    they 
were   different     from   other     workmen, 
save  that' they  kept  their  fa^es  intent 
upon   their   work,   even   when   they  ex- 
changed   comments    with    visitors,    or 
when  they  laughed.     It  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter  for  me;    yet  it   cheered  me 
to   see   their   cheer;    and  made   me  feel 
that  life  is  worth  living  to  those  who 
live  it,  no  matter  what  the  depressing 
circumstances    may   be. 

There   is   system  at  the   basis   of   all 
this    helpfulness;     for    without    system! 
there    would    be    confusion    and    chaos. 
Yet   the   system   is   simple.     It   consists 
of   supervision      and   bookkeeping.     Mr.  ! 
Burke,   the    supervisor,    has   been   blind 
!from    childhood;    yet    he    is   a    cheerful 
man  and  a  fine  specimen  of  manly  phy- 
sical development.     He  is  expert  in  the 
crafts    and    works    at    them    with    eyes; 
which  seem  to   see,   until  you  begin  to 
question  the  fact  of  his  blindness. 

He  came  from  an  inner  room  to 
greet  me,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and 
began  with  an  affability  which  at  once 
placed  me  at  my  ease,  to  describe  the 
system  under  which  the  shop  is  operat- 
ed. He  showed  me  how  the  records 
of  the  work  and  the  books  were  kept.  I 

There  are  the  tags,  all  on  one  slip. 
First  the  shipping  tag,  bearing  the. 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the 
chair;  then  the  shop  tag,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  shop;  then  the  office  tag, 
which  is  sent  to  headquarters  as  a 
voucher  for  the  work  done;  and  the 
workman's  tag,  which  is  his  receipt  for 
the  labor  expended.  These  tags  are 
printed  so  that  those  who  see  may 
read,  and  are  perforated  so  that  the 
blind   may   also  read   them. 


The  bookkeepng  is  confined  to  a  rec- 
ord  of   the   work     done   and   the    cost  J 
That  is  accomplished  by  the  aid   of  a 
Hall-Braille  machine,  which  resembles 
a  typewriter,   save  that  it  has  but  six; 
broad  keys.     At  the  end  of  each  lever! 
operated   by  a  key,   is  a  needle,   which  | 
j  perforates    the    sheet    of    paper    in    the 
J  machine;    and      each      perforation,    ac- 
1  cording   to    its    location,    has    a    mean- 
ing as  complete  for  the  sensitive  finger, 
as  the  letter  has  for  the  observing  eye. 
The    perforations      are      written    from 
right  to  left,  and  are  read  from  ieft  to 
right. 

Here  is  the  "Lowell  Courier-Citizen" 
in  perforated  language,  not  very  intel- 
ligible to  eyes  which  see;  yet  most  elo- 
quent to  the  fingers  which  touch. 
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There  is  another  method  of  writing-, 
and  that  is  with  a  stiletto,  or  needle 
set  in  a  handle,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
spread  upon  a  grooved  slate.  There  is 
a  narrow  band  of  brass  which  contains 
four  rows  of  holes,  each  hole  contain- 
ing six  nicks.  This  sheet  of  brass  is 
!  placed  over  the  slate  and  the  sheet  of 
j  paper,  and  the  stiletto  is  placed  In  a 
hole  and  a  perforation  made  at  the 
nick  desired.  The  punctures  thus 
j  made  represent  the  letters  and  may  be 
read  with  intelligence  by  the  eager  fin- 
ger which  traces  them.  The  perfora- 
tions are  made  so  deftly  and  with  such 
accuracy  that  one  marvels  at  the  speed 
and  the  skill  of  it  all. 


And  not  only  is  Mr.  Burke  expert 
with  the  instrument  designed  for  the 
blind;  but  he  writes  90  words  a  min- 
ute on  the  typewriter,  so  that  men 
may  read.  The  only  changes  made  in 
the  typewriter,  are  caps  which  are 
placed  upon  the  middle  keys  so  as  to 
raise  them  and  mark  the  position  of 
the  letters.  Using  three  fingers  e* 
each  hand,  Mr.  Burke  types  as  deftly 
as  if  his  eyes  were  sight- seeing;  only 
that  he  is  unable  to  read  what  he 
writes,  that  must  be  done  by  others. 

A  lady  called  as  he  was  evidencing 
his  skill  with  the  typewriter.  She 
stood  by  the  doorway,  and  on  being  in- 
formed of  her  presence,  he  arose  an 
went  to  her;  answered  her  query;  di- 
recting her  downstairs;  going  down 
before  her  to  point  out  the  way,  and 
running  back  nimbly  upstairs  again. 

"How  can  you  do  that?"  I  asked; 
"walk  along  the  streets  without  bump- 
ing into  people;  crossing  streets  with- 
out a  stumble,  and  so  forth?" 

He  replied:    "By  hearing  and  by  the 

sence     of  touch.     The     hearing  of  the 

!  blind  is  rendered  acute,   so  acute  that 

!  it  can  detect  the  approach  of  any  per- 

|son:    and    the    sense    of    touch    is    also 

acute,  so  that  the  din  in  the  sidewalk 

at  a  crossing  is  noted  and  heeded,  and 

the    crossing     passed   in     safety.     Th^ 

saying  'Oh,  I  see/  is  used  by  the  blind, 


and  yet  it  is  not  without  significance; 
for  the  blind  can  see  by  hearing,  and 
touch,  and  are  thereby  sharers  in 
the   pleasure   which   sight   bestows. 

'When  the  boys  ask  me  if  I  am 
ready  for  a  game  of  cards,  I  respond 
in  the  affirmative.  Would  you  like  to 
my  card^ 

He  went  to  his  coat  which  hung  in 
the  inner  room,  and  came  back  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  pack  of  ordinary 
cards.  '"That  is  three  of  clubs,"  he 
said,  "and  that  is  the  three  of  dia- 
monds." There  was  a  smile  on  his  face 
if  not  a  twinkle  in  his  sightless  orbs, 
at  my  palpable  mystification.  He 
daintily  lifted  each  card  by  the  left 
hand  corner.  Then  he  handed  me  the 
pack  and  I  found  that  perforations  re- 
vealed  the   character   of   the   cards. 


"Nor  is  that  all."  he  said,  pulling  a 
watch  out  of  his  fob,  a  watch  in  a  sil- 
ver hunting  case.  He  opened  the  case, 
ran  his  forefinger  around  the  face  and 
told  me  it  was  nine  minutes  to  four. 
Then  he  showed  me  that  the  glass  had 
been  removed,  and  that  upon  its  ele- 
vated frame  had  been  cut  a  nick  at 
&ach  five  minutes.  The  second  hand 
had  also  been  removed,  so  that  with 
his  finger  he  could  locate  the  hands 
and  tell  the  hour  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Burke  is  the  only  one  in  the  shop 
who  receives  a  salary,  a  small  sum. 
:rom  the  state,  and  he  ekes  out  a  live- 
Jhood  by  doing  work,  and  is  indeed,  to 
all  appearances,  the  happiest  and  the 
most  contented   of  men. 

The  shop  is  open  to  all  visitors,  and 
a  ^  isit  will  show  you  that  the  blind  can 
ead  the  blind  in  ways  of  usefulness 
and  trust.  ~-» 
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PREFERRED    DEATH 
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NDNESS 


Agent     for     Cambridge     Commission     for 
Sightless  Draws  Up  Will  and  Ends  Life 


Waldo  X.  F:r  \  seventy  years  old,  an 
agent  for  the  Cambridge  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  wr  1  dead  room 

m    '111  T    ii'   street.  Cambridgeport. 
He  had  coi  :icide  by  turning  on  the 

gas    jets   and    the    gas   heater   in    his    room. 
His  landlady.    Mi  n   Smith,   smelled 

ind  found  Ford  dead 


on    his    bed.      The    body   was    fully    dressed, 
and  was  still  warm  when  discovered.     Med- 

I  ical  Examiner  William  D.  Swan  was  noti- 
fied by  Dr.  Dwyer,  who  had  been  summoned, 
and  pronounced  it  a  case  of  suicide. 

On  the  bed  beside  the  foody  was  found 
a  note  saying,  "Please  notify  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Pratt,  Pleasant  street.  Bast  Weymouth." 
Further   indication    of   the   premeditation    of 

i  the  act  was  found  in  the  fact  that  Ford 
drew  up  a  will  yesterday.  He  was  partially 
blind,   and  became   despondent  through   fear 

*i*mnffli  H^m^skL ■- 


Made  Will  Just  Before 
His  Death. 


Was  Despondent  Because  of 
Approaching  Blindness. 


Employed  by  Commission 
For  the  Blind. 


Despondent  because  of  approaching 
blindness,  Waldo  N.  Ford,  60  years  old, 
an  agent  for  the  state  commission  for 
the  bl«<*,  committed  suicide  some  time 
Tuesday  night  by  turning  on  the  gas  in 
his  room  at  32  Pearl  st,  Cambridgeport. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr  Ford  had  care- 
fully planned  his  own  death,  as  it  was 
discovered  that  Tuesday  he  had  his 
will  drawn  by  Henry  H.  Winslow,  a 
Cambridge  lawyer.  This  will,  with  a  note 
which  said,  "Please  notify  Mrs  H.  F. 
Pratt,  East  Weymouth,  Mass,"  were 
found  on  ■  the  bureau  by  Medical  Ex- 
aminer W.  D.  Swan  when  he  came  to 
view  the  body.  Another  note  was  also 
found  in  the  room  addressed  to  "Sister 
Annie,   East  Weymouth,  Mass." 

It  was  about  9  o'clock  yesterday  fore- 
noon that  Mrs  William  Smith,  proprie- 
tor of  the  house  where  Ford  roomed, 
detected  the  odor  of  gas.  She  traced  it 
to    Ford's    room    and,    finding   the    door 


unlocked,  she  entered  and  discovered 
Mr  Ford  stretched  out  on  the  bed  life- 
less.   He  was  partially  dressed. 

Mr  Ford  has  been  acting  as  salesman 
for  the  industrial  department  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind  for  about 
three  years.  He  traveled  and  sold  the 
goods  made  by  the  blind  people  at.  277 
Harvard  st,   Cambridge,   and  elsewhere. 

Mrs  Campbell,  wife  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  industrial  department, 
said  last  evening: 

"We  were  all  very  much  shocked  at 
the  news  of  Mr  Ford's  death.  He  was 
a  very  nice  man  and  everybody  liked 
him.  He  felt  very  much  alone  this  sum- 
mer and  his  increasing  blindness  and 
poor  phvsical  health  made  him  despond- 
ent at  times.  He  was  very  successful 
as  a  salesman  for  the  commission.  He 
sold  the   goods  on   commission." 
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MAKES  TESTAMENT,  THEN 

'  TURNS  ON  THE  GAS 

Waldo  N.  Ford,  Fearing  Blindness, 

Discusses  His  Estate  and 

Commits  Suicide. 

Waldo  N.  Ford,  60  years  old,  an  agent 
for    the    commission    for    the    blin 


Cambridge,  had  his  will  "drawn  up 
Tuesday  and  that  same  evening  turned 
on  the  gas  in  his  room  and  fell  asleep 
to    die. 

His  landlady,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  de- 
tected the  odor  of  gas  in  his  room  at 
32  Pearl  street  yesterday  morning  at 
9  o'clock,  forced  her  way  into  his  room 
and  found  him  stretched  out  on  the 
bed,  partly  dressed,  with  the  gas  escap- 
ing from  a  gas  stove. 

Lr.  William  J.  Dwyer  of  118  Pearl 
street  was  summoned  and  he  notified 
Medical  Examiner  W.  D.  Swan,  who 
pronounced  the  man  dead  from  inhal- 
ing gas.  A  note  was  found  on  the 
bureau  which  said:  "Please  notify  Mrs. 
P.  H.  Pratt,  South  Weymouth,"  and 
a  will  bearing  the  firm  name  of  H.  n. 
&  H.  J.  Winslow,  dated  Tuesday,  was 
also  found. 

That  he  feared  blindness  and  became 
despondent  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
his  act.  The  witnesses  to  his  will.  B. 
F.  Fallon  and  James  Cox,  together  with 
Henry  H.  Winslow,  the  lawyer  who 
drew  up  the  will  said  he  exhibited  no 
excitement  Tuesday,  discussing  his  es- 
tate with  deliberate  attention.  He  let 
all  his  property  to  his  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Pratt. 


Ca/m  bridge  ,  HfWss, ,    J^Lbwvi^ 


At  the  Convention  for  the 

At  the  convention  for  tve  blind,  in 
England,  which  recently  closed,  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  of  this  city,  had  a 
prominent  part.  Mr.  E.  Green,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  his  address,  spoke  of 
Mr.     Campbell's    work.     He    said: 

"The  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  maintains  a  shop  for  men 
and  one  for  women  at  Cambridge, 
I  which  are  the  latest  additions  to  shops 
for  the  blind,  being  the  outgrowth  of 
I  the  experiment  station  for  industra1 
work  for  the  blind,  founded  in  1^04 
under  the  supervision  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  who  had  extended  the  lim- 
ited field  of  the  occupation  open  to  the 
unsighted  by  placing  the  bl'nd  worker 
by  the  side  of  his  seeing  brother  in  the 
factory  work.  Stringing  hairpins,  cut- 
ting box  corners  in  the  box  factory, 
stripping  tobacco,  the  weaving  of  artis- 
tic fabrics  and  rugs,  portieres  and 
draperies,  have  been  inaugurated  by 
Mr.    Campbell." 

In  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  Mr. 
CampbeDl  confirmed  a  good  deal  of 
what   Mr.    Green  had   said. 
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HANDICRAFT      SHOP     FOR    THE 
BLIND. 


- 


Original  Designs  by  Sightless  Weavers. 
The  friends  of   the    Handicraft   Shop 
for  the  Blind,  whose  interesting  red  and 
black  signs  have  caught   the    public    eye 
this  summer,  both  from  the    main    road 
and  from  the  village  green,  will  be    glad 
to  know  that  the  shop  is  to  be  kept  open 
a    few    weeks    longer.       Electric    lights 
have  been  installed  for  the  benefit  of  late 
purchasers  during  the  shortening  days  and 
fresh  supplies  of  both  hand  woven  goods 
and  useful  household  articles  are  brought 
down  frequently,    as  heretofore.      One 
item  of  especial  interest   the    past    week 


was  the  exhibition  of  original  designs,  by 
some  of  the  blind  weavers  who  have 
taken  great  interest  in  the  raised  pat- 
terns of  their  weaving  and  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  designers  to  de- 
velop their  own  ideas.  In  several  cases, 
these  designs  have  been  happily  applied 
to  scarfs,  hangings  and  sofa  pillows. 
Customers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  or- 
ders given  now,  either  for  the  coming 
holidays  or  for  next  season,  will  be  filled 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  sent  to 
them  as  desired  from  the  workshops  and 
the  Boston  salesroom  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  address  of  the  Boston  sales- 
room, by  the  way,  is  383  Boylston 
street,  in  the  same  building  as  the  Sales-  • 
rooms  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Those  interested  in  winter 
sports  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  shop 
has  a  display  of  such  articles  as  mittens, 
tights,  gloves,  sweaters  and  helmets  of 
Shetland  wool.    "* 

Spread  of  Movement  for  the  Blind. 

A  significant  fact  relative  to  the  en- 
deavors of  the  State  Commission  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves  is  noted  in 
the  opening  of  another  in  the  series  of 
workshops  for  sightless  artisans, — this 
time  in  Worcester.  The  'enterprise, 
which  is  heartily  indorsed  by  representa- 
tive business  men  of  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  "a  lunique  venture 
in  Worcester,  was  formally  launched 
September  1st,  in  one  of  the  busiest  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and,  from  all  indica- 
tions noted  by  the  projectors  in  the  work 
of  preliminary  investigation,  promises  to 
meet  with  public  approval  and  support. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  all 
workers  in  the  cause  to  note  the  gratify- 
ing success  which  has  marked  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Lowell  workshop,  where 
several  blind  men  of  the  textile  city  are 
as  busy  as  beavers  six  days  in  the  week, 
although  the  workshop  has  not  been  open 
three  months. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Women's  Work  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  International  Congress    of    Workers 


for  the  Blind  at  Manchester,  England, 
visited  the  shop  last  week  and  is  very 
much  delighted  with  its  progress  and  the 
part  the  two  Manchester  workers  have 
taken  this  summer.  It  was  to  Miss 
Wright  that  Mrs.  Hooper  first  suggested 
the  plan  for  the  shop  and  with  whom 
she  planned  many  of  the  details  from 
the  start. 


Boston   lUormng   He/ratLel 

AT 
ROCHESTER  FAIR 


Eminent  Boston  and  New  wvk 

Artists   Contribute  to 

Picture  Gallery. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  ::lie  Boston  Herald.T^^ 
ROCHESTER,  N.  H..  Septr^S— The 
second  day  of  the  Rochester  fair  drew 
ia  much  larger  crowd  than  was  pres- 
ent on  the  same  day  at  the  1907  ex- 
hibition. Between  30  and  40  electric 
cars  were  required  to  handle  patrons, 
and  barges,  wagons  and  public  auto- 
mobiles did  a  rushing  business.  The 
continuous  stage  performance  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  fair  this  year, 
and  the  grand  stand  is  thronged 
throughout  the  day. 

Among  the  exhibits,  as  in  former 
years,  the  art  department  is  pre- 
eminent. Among  the  artists  who  ex- 
hibit oils  and  water-colors,  the  fol- 
lowing names  from  Boston  are  noted: 
Arthur  Hazard,  Herman  Dudley  Mur- 
phy, F.  H.  Richardson,  J.  A.  S.  Monks, 
"William  J.  Bixbee,  Mrs.  Selma  Mun- 
sterberg,  wife  of  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, and  who  is  now  touring  Eu- 
rope; Miss  Eva  D.  Cowdery,  whose 
model  for  the  painting  of  "The  News- 
boy" was  a  bright  little  urchin  of 
Salem  street;  Lillian  Bernice,  Henry 
W.  Rice,  Miss  Laura  Lee,  Sears  Galla- 
gher. Frank  H.  Jackson,  now  abroad; 
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Walter  Gilman  Page,  C.  H.  Pierce, 
Helge  Anderson.  Miss  Pauline  McKay, 
Miss  Jean  Oliver,  Robert  Brown,  Miss 
Florence  Hosmer,  Ross  Turner,  C.  H. 
Richert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  J.  Claus, 
Miss  Agnes  Leavitt,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Home,  Arthur   Clifton   Goodwin. 

Among-   the   New    York    artists    are: 
Lewis   Ewer,    whose   summer    home    is 
at   Exeter;    Walt    Kuhn,   Max   Antlers, 
Parker    Mann    and    Joseph    Davol.      A 
collection    of    miniatures    is    an    inter- 
esting-   feature,    the    artists    including  I 
Miss   Ellen   M.    Moore,   Miss    Jean   Oli-  I 
ver.    Miss    Grace    Thayer,    Miss    Alice  i 
Hart    and    Miss    Helen    Hammond    of 
Boston. 

The  china  display  has  again  surpassed 
all  previous  records,  and  is  viewed  by 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  women  each 
day.  The  exhibit  of  Sidney  CalLowhill 
is  prominent.  That  of  the  Mineral  Art 
League  is,  as  usual,  a  feature.  The  art- 
ists included  are:  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Car- 
ter. Miss  Bessie  Cram,  Miss  Ella  A. 
Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Ornata  North  Fitts, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Davis,  Mrs.  Bertha  Da- 
vis. Miss  Pauline  Haskell,  Miss  Augusta 
I.  Johnson,  Miss  Clara  R.  Morse,  Miss 
E.  E.  Page,  now  in  Europe;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ryder,  John  Manners  and  Miss  Florence 
Tufts. 

A  new  feature  of  the  building  is  a 
group  of  statuary,  busts  done  by  Miss 
Grace  Hooper  and  G.  Lachaise.  The 
needlework  and  embroideries  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  exhibit. 

Particularly  interesting  is   the   exhibi- 
tion  of  embroideries   from   the  state   in- 
dustrial  school  at  Manchester,    done  by 
the   children.     In   their   collection   are  a* 
handsome  desk  and  chair  in  burnt  wood. 
•     A  collection  r^fc^prk  fromthe  Massa-  , 
chusetts  cominission  qr'fW'WffiTrajiso  at- 
tracts much  notice.     A  blind  girl  weav-  ' 
ing  fabrics  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  building. 

W.  J.  Walley  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  with 
his  potteries  and  potter's  wheel,  is  again 
a  great  attraction.  There  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  basketry  and  colonial  rugs.  A 
lot  of  coins  and  historical  relics  are. dis- 
played by  E.  Schofield  of  this  city  and 
E.  L.  Kimball  has  a  unique  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  clocks.  The  draw- ' 
-  ,v>  black  and  white  are  excellent. 


Boston  ,  YVlorriVwg  Gclok 
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Mr  Charles  S.  Campbell  of  Cam- 
bridge vvho  sailed  for  England  in  July 
to  represent  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  at  the  second  tri- 
ennial internatioflW  conference  on  the 
jlina  at  Manchester,  Eng,  has  returned 
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ON  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


Charles   P.   F.    Campbell,   of  Massa- 
chusetts   Commission,     "Will     De- 
Fess    at    Hollenden    As- 
ill   Thursday   Evening. 


Charles  F.  F.  XJaoapbell,  ©f  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  will  speak  on  "The  Industrial 
Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Adult  Blind"  at  the  Hollenden  assem- 
bly hall  Thursday,  at  8  p.  m.  The 
lecture  will  be  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Campbell  be- 
gan work  for  the  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  not,  however,,  the 
beginning  of  his  interests  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  He  was  born  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  founded  in  1872  by  his  blind 
father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  Lon- 
don. After  graduating  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Mr. 
Campbell  went  to  Europe  to  complete 
his  education.  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston,  in  1903,  Edwin  D.  Mead  in- 
vited him  to  give  a  lecture  before  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  exposition  of  what  was 
being  done  for  the  blind  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
which  was  just  being  formed,  asked 
Mr.  Campbell  to  become  its  agent, 
and  to  start  a  campaign  In  behalf  Of 
the  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sight- 
less citizens  of  Massachusetts  who 
had  become  blind  too  late  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  at  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Experiment  Station  for  the 
Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  was 
opened  in  November,  1904,  and  here 
hand-weaving  of  art  fabrics  by  the 
blind  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  on  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell  helped  to  start  the 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Maine.  In 
this  last  state  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
to  build  an  institution  suitable  for 
the  instruction  and^-©Hai5Toyment  of 
the  blind. 
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The  sixth  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Conference  of  Charities  will 
be  held  in  Fall  River  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 
All  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be 
held  at  Music  Hall  on  Franklin  street, 
near  the  corner  of  North  Main  street. 
The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  morning-  meetings  will  begin  at 
10.15  o'clock.  This  will  enable  those  from 
the  north  to  leave  Boston,  South  station, 
at  8.50  A.  M.,  reaching  Fall  River  at 
10.09  A.  M.  North  Main  street  electric 
cars  meet  this  train.  Leave  electric  cars 
at  Franklin   street. 

The  friends  of  the  conference  in 
Fall  River  have  very  generously  of- 
fered to  care  for  out-of-town  visitors 
and  delegates  in  their  homes. 

Those  wishing  accommodations 
should  notify  Miss  Alice  E.  Wetherbee, 
84  North  Main  street,  Fall  River,  before 
Oct.  13,  and  upon  arriving  in  Fall  River 
they  should  report  to  the  Hospitality 
and  Registration  Committees  at  Music 
Hall. 

The  opening  session  will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening,  when  there  will  be  ad- 
dresses on  public  relief  and  field  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Wednesday  morning,  "Relief 
by  Ovem&il£&*  of  the  Poor,"  "Necessity 
of  Investigation  and  the  continued 
treatment  of  Cases"  and  "Some  Meth- 
ods of  Administering  Public  Relief  in 
Massachusetts"  will  be  considered.  In 
the  afternoon  "Family  Obligation  of 
Support,"  "Responsibilities  of  the  Fam- 
ily Life"  and  "Willingness  of  Rela- 
tives to  Support"  will  be  discussed. 
Wednesday  evening  the  subjects  for 
discussion  will  be  "Child  Life  on  the 
Streets,"  "Street  Trades,"  "Streets  as 
Playgrounds,"  "Relation  of  School 
Work  to  Child  Life  on  the  Streets;" 
Thursday  morning  the  topics  will  be 
"Problem  of  the  Immigrant,"  "Con- 
servation of  Our  Nationality  Re- 
sources," "Work  with  Our  Italian  Cit- 
izens," "Problems  of  a  Livelihood  and 
the  Vacation  Bureau."  In  the  afternoon 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Children, 
"Feeble  Mindedness  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency—a Study  from  Experience" 
and  Mental  Condition  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents." 


A  new  feature  of  the  conference  will 
be  the  simultaneous  use  in  Fall  River 
Of  the  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibit  of 
the  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis.  This  ex- 
hibit has  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  serves  better  than  ever  to  arouse 
and  instruct  people  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  simple, 
practical  ^and  graphic.  It  teaches  the 
lessons  of  hygiene  fundamental  to  gen- 
eral   health    and    vitality. 

Arrangements'    are    being    made    with 
the   Dental   Hygiene  Council   of  Massa- 
chusetts  to  have   their  traveling  dental 
and  oral  hygiene  exhibit  at  the  confer- 
ence.      This   is   the    fjrst  exhibit  of   the 
kind   ever   assembled    and   its    object   is 
to    establish   dental    hygiene    in    schools 
s*  a  part  of  medical  inspection.  Ninety- 
ix    per    cent,    of    school    children    have 
ecayed    teeth.        The    object    of    these 
onferences  is  to  stimulate  an  interest 
In  the  problems  confronting  the  chari- 
table organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  the  State,  and  to  bring  togeth- 
er  all   those    interested    in   these    prob- 
lems  for  a  free    discussion. 
Rev.   F.   Perkins,   Edwin   N.   Northrup 
nd    Frank    C.    Spinney    are   Officers    of 
he  conference. 
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Notable        Speakers      Announced      *fOf^ 
Meetings   Next   Week. 

The  people  of  Fall  River  will  have 
an  exceptionable  opportunity  next 
week  to  hear  many  of  the  leaders  in 
charity  work  speak  on  various  phases 
of  it.  The  conference  is,  held  once  a 
year,  and  is  addressed  by  men  and 
women  who  have  gained  prominence 
in  the  many  fields  of  social  and  philan- 
thropic work.  The  programme  is  es- 
pecialy  atracitve.  It  deals  with  the 
questions  that  are  peculiarly  vital  to 
this  city  and  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  topics  and  discussions  are  able  and 
interesting   speakers. 

The  topic  for  the  opening  meeting 
Tuesday  evening  is  "Public  Relief," 
and  the  speakers  are  William  P.  Fowl- 
er, president  of  the  conference  and 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  Miss  Lucy  Wright,'  su- 
perintendent of  registration  and  in- 
fomation  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind. 

On  Wednesday"1  'UTTfie  morning  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  public  charities  in  Baltimore  now 
head  of  the  school  of  social  workers  at 


Harvard  and  Simmons  colleges  and 
Francis  Bard  well  of  Sherborn  will 
speak  on  "Relief  by  Overseers  of  the 
Poor;"  in  the  afternoon  the  topic  is 
"Family  Obligation  to  Support,"  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Chesley,  secretary  of  the 
First  Parish  Paine  fund,  Cambridge, 
and  Miss  May  L.  Shepard  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Oragnization 
society  of  New  Bedford,  will  address 
the  meeting.  "Child  Life  on  the 
Streets"  will  be  considered  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  speakers  being  Philip 
Davis,  supervisor  of  minors'  licenses* 
Boston;  Thomas  Chew  of  this  city,  and 
William  C.  Bates,  formerly  local  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  now  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thusday  morning  the  "Problem  of 
the  Immigrant"  will  be  dealt  with  by 
Meyer  Bloomfleld,  director  of  Civic 
Service  house,  Boston,  Prof  Vida  C. 
Scudder  of  Wellesley  college,  and 
Frank  P.  Speare,  educational  director 
of   the  Boston   Y.    :    .    C.    A. 

The  closing  me.ing  deals  with 
children  and  juvenile  delinquents. 
David  F.  Filley  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  is  in  charge,  and  addresses 
will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Glendower 
Evans,  trustee  of  the  Lyman  and  In- 
dustrial schools,  Boston,  and  by  Dr. 
Isador  H.   Cariat  of  Boston. 

Certainly  the  programme  is  an  at- 
tractive one.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  make  the  conference  popular, 
yet  most  instructive  and  helpful.  The 
people  of  this  city  should  give  it  their 
,  best  attention  and  support. 
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EARTY  WELCOME 

AWAITS  DELEGATES 

yO  I 

First  Session  of  Charities  Con- 
ference to  Be  Held  Tonight 
—Other  Addresses  Explain- 
ing Purpose  of  Exhibits. 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
ference   of    Charities    will    take    place 


this  evening-  amTo' clock  in  Music 
hall.  Delegates  and  visitors  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  numbers  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  large  audience  of  distinguished 
guests  and  a  representative  gathering 
of  Fall  River  citizens  in  attendance  at 
the  opening  session.  Very  generous 
arrangements  have  been  made  by 
friends  of  the  conference  to  care  for 
out  of  town  vi siting  delegates  In  their 
homes,  while  those  not  thus  provided 
for  will  be  cared  for  by  the  hospitality 
and  registration  committee  at  Music 
hall  this  evening. 

This  evening  the  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Leontine  Lincoln, 
chairman  Massachusetts.  State  Board, 
of  Charity,  who  will  formally  present 
Mayor  Coughlin,  who  will  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  chief  address 
of  the  evening  will  be  delivered  by  the 
president  of  the  conference,  William 
P.  Fowler,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  >Miss 
Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment of  registration  and  informa- 
tion, will  give  an  address  on  the 
"Field    Work      of     the      Massachusetts 

Commission      for      frh'e Blind."        Miss 

Wright  is  well  known  in  tills  city  and 
was  here  during  vthe  big  strike  of  1904 
when  she  took  the  census  of  the  blind. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Wright's  ad- 
dress, there  will  be  an  informal  recep- 
tion when  an  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded for  visiting  delegates  to  renew 
friendships  and  meet  in  social  session. 
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HARITY  WORKER 
IS  CONFERENCE 


FALL    RIVER,    Oct,    20,    1908.— The 

B'ixth  session  of  the  State  conference 
of  charities  was  opened  in  Music  Hall 
to-night.  Thane  wag  a  fair  represen  ra- 
tion of  delegates  in  addltioni  to  a  large 
attendance  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  city.  Leonitlne  Lincoln,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  intro- 
duced Mayor  John  T.  Coug>hlin. 

Mayor  Coughlin  wtelcomed  the  gath- 
ering. 

President  William  P.  Fowler,  Chair- 
man of  Boston's  Poiot  Department,  ac- 
knowledged  the   Mayor's   greeting.      Ho 


read  a  paper  on  the  various  phases  of 
public  relief.  He  condemned  almsgiv- 
ing at  the  back  door  and  declared  tha. 
the  only  remedy  for  the  tramp  evil  is 
imprisonment. 

"Field  Work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind"  was  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Irfticj*  Wright,  Super- 
ndent  of  the  Department  of  Regis- 
tration and  Information  in  Boston, 
gramme  for  Wednesday  by  Secrerary 
Seymour  H.  Stfone,  the  Reception  Com- 
tee.  of  which  Mrs.  David  F.  Slad; 
is  Chairman,   served  a  collation, 

A  feature  of  the  conference  is  the  ex- 
hibits on  display  in  Anawan  Hall  and 
the  Boys'  Club  gymnasium.  One  deals 
with  tuberculosis:  others  with  dental 
hygiene,  photographs  and  samples  of 
home  and  shop  products  >cf  the  blin.l, 
miniature  models  of  playgrounds  and 
pictures,  and  the  charts  on  the  temper- 
ance question. 
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RELIEVING  THE   Po6r 

Subject   Before    the    Charities 
Conference 


Various    Methods    of   Dispensing  Aid 
Described 


Miss  Wright  Tells  of  Work  for  the 
Blind 


Fowler  Condemns  Alms  Giving  at  the   Back 
Door 


Fall  River,  Oct.  21 — The  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
organized  charitable  work  of  Massachusetts 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  independent  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  State,  is  conduc- 
ted was  actively  begun  today,  at  the  second 
day's  sessions  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
conference  of  charities.  Relief  work  by 
©verseers  of  the  poor  was  the  subject  from 
which  all  the  addresses  and  discussions  at 
the  forenoon  session  were  taken.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  President 
William  P.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Eos- 
ton  overseers  of  the  poor,  who,  in  opening, 
spoke  of  the  work  in  general,  and  of  ex- 
amples which  have  come  under  his  'per- 
sonal  supervision. 


Work  as  Remedy  of  Tramp  Habit 

President  Fowler  Condemns  Alms- 
giving-  at  Back  Door—Miss  Wright 
Describes   Work   on    Bebali    of   Blind 

At  the  opening  session  last  night  Presi- 
dent William  P.  Fowler,  chairman  of  Bos- 
ton's poor  department,  read  a  paper  on 
the  various  phases  of  public  relief.  He 
condemned  almsgiving  at  the  back  door, 
and  declared  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
tramp  evil  is  Imprisonment. 

"Overseers  of  the  poor,"  he  said,  "should 
be  selected  from  the  best  citizens  in  the 
community  and,  once  chosen  and  found  to 
give  satisfaction,  they  should  be  reap- 
pointed so  long  as  they  will  serve. 

"Public,  as  well  as  private,  charity  has 
in  late  years  improved  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Investigation  has  become  more  thor- 
ough, relief  more  adequate,  less  attention 
is  paid  to  immediate  economy  and  more 
to  the  future  of  the  family  aided.  Co- 
operation between  the  public  and  private 
relief-giving  agencies  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  of  right  care  of  the  poor. 
Each  should  welcome  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
workers  and  should  consider  methods  and 
exchange  views." 

WQRK   ON   BEHALF   OF   THE    BLIND 

"Field  work  of  the  Massachusetts  com-, 
mission  for  the  blind"  was  d es cr fBeoT~by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  registration  and  information 
in  Boston.  "There  are,"  she  said,  "be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  blind-  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  in.  the  last  seventy-five  years  in  the 
matter  of  the  education  of  the  young  blind, 
but  little  has  been  done  compared  with 
other  countries  in  the  matter  of  training 
and  employment  for  the  adult  blind.  When 
It  was  realized  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  after  twenty 
years  of  age  and  suffer  for  lack  of  train- 
ing and  employment,  a  new  movement  on 
their  behalf  began,  with  home  teaching  and 
has,  in  this  State,  ended  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission  "to  as- 
sist blind  persons  in  marketing  their  pro- 
ducts and  to  provide  work-shops  and  in- 
dustrial training,"  etc.  This  commission 
has  already  established  shops  in  Cam- 
bridge where  weaving,  mop-making,  broom- 
making,  cobbling  and  other  industries  are 
taught.  It  maintains  a  shop  school  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  mattress  making 
and  chair  seating  are  taught.  It  mamtains 
a  salesroom  in  Boston  and  this  summer 
helped  maintain  a  salesroom  at  Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea.  Miss  Wright  called  atten- 
tion to  the  various  resources  for  helping 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts  —  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  home  teachers,  the 
Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Worces- 
ter, as  well  as  the  resources  offered  by  the 
new  commission  for  the  blind. 
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ITS  CHARITY 


Flail  PJiver,  Oct.  21. — The  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  state  conference  of  chari- 
ties was  opened  iln  Music  Hall  last 
night.  Their  was  &  fair  represen- 
tation of  delegate^  in  addition  to  a 
large  attendance  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  city.  Leontine  Lincoln, 
chairman  of  the  state  (board  of  char- 
ity, introduced  Mayor  John  T.  Cough - 
lin. 

Mayor  Coughlin  welcomed  the 
gathering 

President  William  P.  Fowler,  chair- 
man of  Boston's  poor  department, 
■acknowledged  the  mayor's  greeting. 
He  read  a  paper  on  the  various 
phases  of  public   relief.  He      con- 

demned almsgiving-  at  the  back   door 
and    declared    the  'only    remedy    for. 
the  tramp  evil  is  imprisonment. 

Investigation    More    Thorough 

"Overseers  of  the  poor  should  be 
selected  from  the  best  citiztens  tin 
the  community  and>  once  chosen  and 
found  to  ,g-ive  satisfaction,  they  should 
be  reappointed  so  long  as  they  will 
serve. 

"Public,  as  well  as  private  charity 
has  in  late  years  improved  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  Investigation  has 
become  more  thorough,  relief  more 
adequate,  less  attention  is  paid  to 
immediate  economy  and  more  to  the 
future  of  the  ifamily  aided.  Co-op- 
eration between,  the  public  and  priv- 
ate relief-giving  agencies  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  problem  of  right  care 
of  the  poor.  Each  should  welcome 
the  aid  of  his  fellow  workers  and 
should  consider  methods  and  ex- 
change views." 

Field  Work  for  the  Blind 

"Field  vfao-rk  tof  th»  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  b'Hind"  was  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Lucy  Weight,  super- 
in'tenlclfenit  iof  the'  department'  iOf  regis- 
tration   and    informatilon    in    Boston). 

"There    are"    she      said,      "between 


30D0  and  4  000  blind  persons  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  110 
are  in  Fall  -River.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  75  years  in  the  matters  of  ''.he 
eiducajtioin  ©f  the  you  nig-  blind,  but 
little  has  been  done  compared  with 
other  countries'  tin  the  matter  of  train- 
ing and  employment  for  the  adult 
blind.  When  it  wast  realized  that  a  very 
large  proportion  lof  the  blind  lose  their 
•fight  after  20  years  of  age  amdi  suffer 
'mi-  lack  of  framing  and  lemplicyment', 
a  «§  w  movement  on  their  behalf,  be- 
gan,  with  home  teaching  anldl  has,  in 
Ihis  state,  ended  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission. 
This  commission  ha,s  already  estab- 
lished shop's'  in  Cambridge  where 
weaving,  mop  making,  broom  making, 
cobbling  and  other  industries  are 
'taught.  It  maintains  a,  shop  school  in 
Fittsfield,  Mass.,  where  mattress  mak- 
inig  and  chair  seating  are  taught.  It 
'maintains  a  salesroom  in  Boston  and 
thii's'  summer  helped  maintain  a  sales- 
room at  Mane  h  est  er-by^the -Sea.  It 
has  a  departmieint  of  registration,  and 
information  at   its  central    office." 

After  announcement  of  th'e1  program 
for  'Wednesday  by  Secretary  Seymour 
H.  S'tone  the  reception  committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  David  P.  Shade  is  chair- 
man, served;  a   collation. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  is  ''he 
exhibits  on  display  in  Anawan  hall 
anldi  the  boys'  club  gymnasium.  Oni3 
deals  with  tuberculosis;  other's!  wi'-'h 
dental  hygiene,  photographs'  and  sam- 
ipilteis:  of  home  and  shop  products  of  the 
blind,  miniature  models  of  play- 
grounds and  pictures,  and  the  charts 
on   'the   temperance    question;. 
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Delegates  Welcomed  to  City  by  Mayor  and 
Leontine  Lincoln,  Chairman  of  State  Board 
of  Charities— President  Fowler  Discusses 
Public  Belief. 

The    opening    session    of    the    Mas 
ehusetts     State     Conference    of     Chari- 
ties was  held  in   Music   hall  on  Fran 
lin   street   Inst    evening-   at    7:4: 
The   inauguration  of  this  great  confer- 
ence   was    made    under    the    most    pro- 
pitious   circumstances  ked    by    the 
distinguished    presence    of    many    emi-* 
nent        philanthropists         nd        charity 
workers    from   all  of   the   Bay 
State.       Among  the  notable  lead 
attendance  at  the   op              of  the  con- 
ference    last    evening    were       Leont 
Lincoln    of    this    city,    chairman    of    the 
issachusetts    State    Board    of    Char- 
ity;   William    P.    Fowler,    chairman    of 
the    Boston    Overseer?      of      Poor    and 

sident  of  the  confer 
F.  Downey.  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Erackett, 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis'  and  David  F. 
Tilley.  members  of  the  Stat-  Board 
of  Charity:  James  E.  Fee  of  Bost 
superintendent  of  the  State  minor 
wards:  Dr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  adult  poor:  Miss  An- 
nette P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind:  Miss  Alice  L.  Higg+nfin  ren- 
■1  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Associ- 
ated     CnSrities;     Benjamin    F.    P 


superintendent  of  the  Boston  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor;  Parker  B.  Field,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Children's  Mission, 
Boston;  Miss  Annie  L.  Chessley  of 
Cambridge,  secretary  of  the  Paine 
fund,  and  Miss  Miriam  F.  Wither- 
spoon,  general  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Worcester.  Fall  River 
has  been  honored  before  by  various 
conferences,  but  none  is  more  signifi- 
cant than   this   one. 

About  300  persons,  including-  visit- 
ing delegates,  were  at  the  opening 
session.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  v/ith  palms,  ferns,  potted 
plants  and  clinging  vines  studded 
with  large  chrysanthemums  adorned 
the  balconies.  The  scene  within  the 
hall  was  one  of  unusual,  graceful 
beauty. 

Seated    on    the    stage,      which       was 


WILLIAM    P.   FOWLER, 

President  of  Conference. 


banked  with  palms,  were  Leontine 
Lincoln,  Mayor  John  T.  Coughlin, 
William  P.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
conference;  Seymour  H.  Stone,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Friend  society;  Rev.  David  B.  Jutten, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church;  Rev.  E melius  W.  Smith,  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
and  David  F.  Tilley  and  Thomas  F. 
Downey,  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charity. 

Shortly    after    7:45    o'clock    Leontine 

Lincoln    of   this    city,    chairman    of    the 

State   Board    of    Charity,      in      a      very 

'  graceful    address,      introduced      Mayer 


Cougrhlin,    who    gave    the    delegates    to  j 
the    conferee  most  nd 

hearty    welcome. 

Leontine    Lincoln    Opens    Conference 

and  Mayor  Welcomes  Delegates, 
In  opening  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed 
his  deep  pleasure  and  high  privilege 
in  speaking  the  first  words  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence in  presenting  the  Mayor  of  the 
cit--  who  woud  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  those  assembled.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gave  expression  to  the  pleasure 
which  the  -eople  of  this  city  felt  when 
they  learned  that  the  conference  ha 
decided  to  hold  its  session  here  this  j 
year,    and    stated    that    of    the    man:/ 


MAYOR    JOHN    T.    COUGHJJN. 

erences  with  which  Fall  River  has 

been  honored,  none  is  more  significant 

this    one,    none    has    had      more 

beneficent   or   humane   ends,   in   that  it 

ings      together      earnest      men      and, 

•men    who    devote   their  lives    to   the 

•tection   of   society. 

Mr.     Lincoln     expressed       the       deep 

cle    which    the    people    of   Fall    Rivei* 

have   in  their   city.   The  speaker  called 

atti  i    to    the    fact     that      interests 

Which    are    conducive    to      the      higher 

community     correspond 

i"    the    growth    of    material      interests, 

tulating     the     people     on      that 

ristic,        he    re- 

rharacter      of 

:tiip    of   Fall   River,      noting, 


however,    that    the    city    is      essentially 
an    in  nonts    and    in 

r.    Lincoln 
.graciously   introduced   May- 
hlin,    who    extended    a    cordial 
delegates    from    with- 
t.he   city's   gate 

Mayor,    in    substance,    spoke    as 

•lies    and   Gentlemen — One    of   the 
s  of  our  civilization  is  the  read- 
iness   with   which   men   and   women   in- 
r    themselves    m    the    welfare      of 
"fortunes    have    driven 
them  to  distress  or  suffering;    and  this 
work    supplemented    by    our    laws    that 
"j    upon    each    community    the    bur- 
dgn    of    looking    out    for    the    relief     of 
the  poor   and   their  care  in   case   of  III — 


LEONTiNE  LINCOLN, 

Chairman    State    Board    of   Charities. 


ness    is  a  credit   to   our   humanity  and 
public    spirit. 

"It  is  therefore  an  honor  for  the  city 
to  welcome  you  here  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss matters  which  relate  both  to  hu- 
manitv  and  well  directed  philanthropy. 
How  far  society  is  accountable  for  in- 
dividual inefficiency  will  always  di- 
vide sociologists,  but  we  all  agree 
that  if  we  are  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness of  our  kind  and  the  public  wel- 
fare wf  should  direct  our  attention 
toward  those  who  have  lagged  behind 
in  the  uphill  struggles  of  life.  Life  is 
a  sort  of  warfare  at  best,  and  many 
are  overcome  by  the  hardship  of  the 
conflict.  We  cannot  claim  to  be  ab- 
solutely blameless  when  we  observe 
so  much  greed  and  selfishness  in  the 
world. 


"You   are    to   be    congratulated      then 

beneficent   work   which   you   are 

l    advancement 

insrs    is    the    ultimate 

ob;  nd   in  attaining 

Lt    you    de  r,t:!    everlasting    gratl- 

erit    and      Future      genera - 

tir  v    man,    woman    and    child 

whom   you  have  helped  to  render  self- 

irtin-g,    spurred    on    to    active    self 

lieved  in  case  of  dire  neces- 

becomes    a    better    factor    in    the 

sum    total    of    human      endeavor      and 

renders    society     better.  "Let      me, 

therefore,    on    behalf    of    the    city      of 

Fall  River  and  of  its  thriving  and  en- | 

Sing      citizens,      wish      you      God 

speed    in    your   noble   work   and    tender! 


SEYMOUR   H,  STONE, 

Secretary  of  Conference. 


you    the   freedom    of    our   city    with    its 
most   cordial   welcome."- 

President    Fowier    Addresses 

Members  of  State  Organization, 

Mr.    Lincoln    then    felicitously    intro- 
duced William  P.  Fowier,   president  of 
the    conference,    and    chairman    of    the 
Boston    Overseers      of      the      Poor.     In 
|  opening,     Mr.       Fowler       expressed"    his 
great    pleasure    in    behalf    of    the    con- 
ference   for    the    hearty    welcome    ex- 
tended to  the  delegates  from  the  Mayor 
of  one   of   the   largest  cotton  manufac- 
turing   cities    in    the    world.      He    then 
delivered     a     most    earnest    and     con- 
vincing address  on  "Public  Relief."  The 


president  of  the  conference  in  the 
course  of  his  interesting  discourse, 
which  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  modern  paternalism,  said: 

"A  common  division  of  public  relief 
is  into  out-door  and  in-door  relief,  the 
former  comprising  all  that  which  is 
given  outside  institutions.  Under  the, 
present  law  it  is  for  the  town  authori- 
ties to  decide  in  every  case-  whether 
the  individual  can  best  be ■  maintained, 
in  his  home  or  in  an  institution.  For 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  without,  rela- 
tives to  support  them,  the  almshouse 
is  a  natural  and  appropriate  haven. 
The  tramp  or  vagrant  is  wholly  out 
of  place  in  the  almshouse.  His  place 
is  the  jail  and  he  should  be  dealt  with 
wholly  by  the  police.  The  State  should 
establish  labor  colonies  to  which 
tramps  and  vagrants  might  be  sent  on 
indeterminate  sentences,  for  work  is 
the   only  cure  for  the  tramo  habit. 

"The  question  of  the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing public  outdoor  relief  -to  the  poor 
is,  in  spite  of  all  discussion* -still  un- 
decided. It  is  argued  that  it  is  the 
occasion  for  political  abuse  and  that 
poor  people,  who  would  not-  ask  private 
charity,  demand  it  as  a  right.  But  the 
only  alternatives  to  public  outdoor  re- 
lief are  the  almshouse  and  private 
charity,   and  it  is   often  undesirable  to 


MISS    ALICE    E.    WETHERBE_ 

Secretary  Fall  River  Association.' 


break  up  a  home  and  transfer  the  fam- 
ily to  an  institution,  while  a  complete 
reliance  on  private  c hearty  is  unwise, 
both  because  of  its  uncertainty  and 
because  it  is  unfair  that  the  care  of  the 
poor  should  rest  on  a  comparatively 
few  generous  givers. 


"There  Js  a  field  for  both  nublic  and 
private  charity.  Better  to  divorce  as 
far  as  possible  private  charities  from 
material  aid,  letting  their  activities  lie 
along  the  line  of  advice,  friendly  visti- 
ing,  the  finding  of  work,  and  leaving 
to  the  public  authorities  the  grosser 
task  of  providing  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  existence.  In  Boston  it  has  for 
many  years  been  the  rule  that  over- 
seers should,  before  aiding,  consult, 
wherever  practicable,  with  the  private 
relief  societies  to  see  if  it  were  a  case 
they  would  take  up.  ^and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  rule  works  ad- 
mirably. 

"Overseers  of  the  poor  should  be 
selected  from  the  best  citizens  in  the 
community,  and  once  chosen  and  found 
to  give  satisfaction  they  should  be  -re- 
appointed so  long  fes  they  will  serve. 
A  long  service  means  a  valuable  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  families  of 
the  poor,  with  the  laws  affecting  pub- 
lic relief  and  with  officers  doing  simi- 
lar work  in  other  towns,  and  this  in 
turn  means  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration. 

"Public,  as  well  as  private,  charity 
has  in  late  years  improved  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Investigation  has  be- 
come more  thorough,  relief  more  ade- 
quate, less  attention  is  paid  to  im- 
mediate economy  and  more  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  family  aided.  Co-operation 
between   the  public  and  private   reliefr 


JONATHAN    THAYER    LINCOLN, 

Treasurer  of  Conference. 


giving-  agencies  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem  of  right  care  of  the  poor.  Bach 
should  welcome  the  aid  -of- :  hi-s  fellow  - 
workers  and  should  consider  methods 
and  exchange  views." 

Mr.   Fowler's   address   was   most  cor- 
dially  received. 

What    Massachusetts    Is    Doing 


For   Those    Who    Are    Blin< 


! 


President  Fowler  then  presented 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  of 
the  Department  of-  Registration  -  and 
Information,  Boston,  who  gave  a 
scholarly  address  on  "The  Field  Work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the   Blind." 

This  paper  states  that  there  ate  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  blind  persons' in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom 
110  are  in  Fall  River.  -  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  75  years  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  young  blind,  but 
little  has  been  done  compared  with 
other  countries  in  the  matter  of 
training  and  employment  for  the  adult 
blind.  When  it  was  realized  that  a 
ven-  large  proportion  of  the  blind  lose 
their  sight  after  20  years  of  age  and 
suffer  for  lack  of  training  and  em- 
ployment, a  new  movement  on  their  | 
behalf  began,  with  home  teaching,  and 
has,  in  this  State,  ended  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  commission 
"to  assist  blind  persons  in  marketing 
their  products  and  to  provide  work- 
shops   and    industrial    training,"    etc. 

This  commission  has  already  es- 
tablished shops  in  Cambridge  where 
weaving,  mop-making,  broom-making, 
cobbling  and  other  industries  are 
taught.  It  maintains  a  shop  school  in 
Pittsfield,  where  mattress-making  and' 
chair-seating  are  taught.  It  main- 
tains a  salesroom  in  Boston  and  this 
summer  helped  maintain  a  salesroom 
at  _Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

In  addition,  to  this  industrial  work, 
the  commission  has  a  department  of 
registration  and  information  at  its 
central  office,  from  which  field  work 
among  the  blind  is  carried  on,  and 
this  paper  makes  an  appeal  to  social 
workers  to  co-operate  in  this  work, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  preven- 
tion of  unnecessary  blindness,  of  need- 
less delays  in  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  blind  persons,  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  forming 
local  committees  which  will  look  after 
the    blind    of    each    community. 

The  paper  calls  attention  to  the  va- 
rious   resources    for    helping    the    blind 
of  Massachusetts-^ — the  Boston  Nursery 
j  for  Blind  Babies,  the  Perkins  Institute 
I  and    Massachusetts      School      for      the 
;  Blind,    the    State    Home    Teachers,    the* 
j  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Wor- 
cester, as  well  as  the  resources  offered 
by   the   new   commission   for  the   blind. 
It    also    recommends    to    those    wish- 
ing   to    follow    the    movement    for      the 
blind  in  this   State  and  throughout  the 
world    the    quarterly    magazine,      "The 


Outlook  for  the.  Blind,"  which  is  pub- 
lished here  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind,  and  is  the  only  pub- 
lication of  this  kind   In   this  country. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Wright's  ad- 
dress, Rev.  David  B.  Jutten,  D.  D.,  of 
this  city,  in  behalf  of  the  reception 
committee,  extended  a  cordial  greet- 
ing to  the  visiting  delegates,  after 
which  an  informal  reception  was  held 
in  the  hall.  A  collation  was  served 
and  the  local  committee  was  busy  dis- 
pensing hospitality  to  the  visiting 
delegates  and  those  local  friends  of 
the  conference  who  attended  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  chairman  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee was  Mrs.  David  F.  Slade,  who 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Wether  - 
bee,  secretary  of  .the  local  Associated 
Charities,  and  other  ladies  in  making 
the  guests  feel  at  home. 

The  chairmen  of  other  local  commit- 
tees are:  Finance,  Joseph  A.  Bak^r; 
press,  Rev.  E.  W.  Smith;  hospitality, 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Lincoln;  hall  and  decora- 
tion, Walter  E.  Dow;  registration,  Mrs. 
Charles   H.    Smith. 


Discussion  of  Relief 
Through  Overseers  of  Poor 


The   sixth    session   of  the   Massachu- 
setts   Conference    of    Charities,     which 
was    formally    opened      in^  Music      hall 
last  evening,  was  continued  this  morn- 
ing;   today's    .session    opening    at    10:15 
o'clock.      There    was    a    large    attend- 
ance   of   visiting  '  delegates,    social    and 
charity  workers  from  all  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.     There    were    23S    delegates 
in    attendance.       The     conference     was 
i  formally     opened     by     President-  Wil-j 
j-lip.m   P.   Fowler   of  Boston,   who  intro- 
!  duced    Jeffrey    R.    Brackett,    of    Boston, 
a  memo er   of  the   Massachusetts  State 
I  Board  of  Charity,  who  delivered  an  able 
;  paper    on    '"The    Necessity    of    Investi- 
j  gation  and  the  Continued  Treatment  of 
:  Cases."    In    substance,      Dr.      Brackett 
I  said: 

In    every        community,        some      one 
agency    or    person    should    be    responsi- 
ble  for   seeing   that   the   needs   of   each 
particular  applicant  for  relief  are  dealt 
with   thoroughly.     Thorough   treatment 
includes  a  painstaking  investigation  at 
j  the  beginning  and  continued  treatment 
through  to  the   close — until   a  plan   for 
improvement    is    accomplished,    or      all 
:  reasonable    efforts      for   it     have      been 
'  made.      Thus   each   needy   person    is   to  j 
be  some  person's  or  agency's  particular- 
care,   although   some   of  the   work  may 
be        left      to    a      co-operating    agency 
Such    a   conception    of    the      absolute 
need    of    thoroughness    is    fundamental, 
if  our  work  is  to  be     truly     charitable  | 


and  social  service.  Surely,  public  aid 
officials  should  try  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible constructive  work  with  such 
needy  persons  as  they  undertake  to 
deal  with,  and  their  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  needy  .person  either  inde- 
pendent or,  if  that,  be  not  possible,  to 
procure  for  him  the  care  which  will 
keep  him  least  harmful  and  most  help- 
ful to  himself  and  the  community. 

We  should  seek  to  make  Investiga- 
tion a  means  to  that  lartge  end — resto- 
ration to  independence  . .  or  necessary 
care  and  protection.  The  approach  to 
the  needy  must  be  right,  must  be  such 
as  to  rouse  within  him  and  in  his  kin 
a  helpful  response  to  our  efforts.  Re- 
sponse may  not  be  in  material  things, 
but -may  often  be  in- knowledge,  advice, 
effort.  Every  act  of  charity  should  be 
.educational,  from  the  giving  of  coal  to 
the  training  of-  workers.  Investigation 
is  not  to- save -money  for  the  charitable 
or  -the  taxpayer;  it  is  to  save  and  build 
up  human  character.  It  is  not  only  to 
bring  out  needs,  but  to  bring  out  re- 
sources. We  should  try  to  teach  the 
community  its  real  value  and  dignity. 
Thus  will  there  be  less,  of  misunder- 
standing, less  of  petty  talk  about  red 
tape. 

A  difficulty  may.  be.  raised  that  the 
persons  with  whom  overseers  of  the 
poor, have  chiefly  to>  deal  are  a  class  or 
type  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
these  ways.  "We  are  learning  to  break 
up  masses  and.  classes  into  small 
groups,  and  individuals,  capable  of  one 
or  another  form  of  treatment.  A  good 
example  of.  this  is-  the  way  in  which 
we  are  taking  or  keeping  the  blind 
out  of  almshouses,  and  helping  them 
fill  useful  niches,  however  small,  with- 
out.     ,   ,  , 

But,  if  there,  be  needy  persons,  es- 
pecially touched  by.  overseers  of  the 
poor,  who  really  seem  hopeless  and 
helpless,  then  our  plea  is  only  the 
stronger  for  more  thorough  treatment 
of  those,  very  persons,  based  on  better 
investigation  of  them  and  the  condi- 
tions about  them.  For  instance,  there 
are  dissolute  husbands,  whose  families 
are  being  helped;  and  persons  weak  in 
mind  or  will  who  are  dangerous  to  be 
at  large.  Let  us  all  work  for  provision 
of  custodial  care  which  shall  protect 
all  such  persons  and  prevent  the 
spread   of  their  poison. 

There  is  nothing  _  in  .law  to  prevent 
overseers  now  from  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing custom  touching  persons  with 
whom  they  deal,  directly:..  (1st)  to 
make  thorough  investigation  looking  to 
constructive"  effort;  (2d)  to  contribute 
tr  that 'effort  themselves  in  so  far  as 
they  can;  '  (3d)  to  get  co-operating 
sources  of  relief— agencies.  institu- 
tions; churches,  individuals — to  do 
whatever  else  can  be  suggested;  and 
all  as  parts  of  plans  aiming  either  for 
restoration  to  independence  or  neces- 
sary conditional  care. 


Discussion   of  the'  paper  road  by  Dr. 
Brackett    followed.      Among   those   who 
participated    in     "the  .   discussion      were 
Bradford    Ha wos. 'overseer   of   the   poor 
of  Weymouth;    William  H.  Hardy,  set- 
tlement visitor   of -Boston    Overseers   of 
L  Poor;1    Rev.    Clark    Carter,    city      mis- 
sionary   society,    Lawrence;     Dr.    J.    F. 
;  Lewis,     superintendent       State       Adult 
I  Poor,  State  house,  Boston,  and  William 
.  Henderson  -  of     Boston,  -visitor      state 
Board   of   Charity. 

Francis  Bardwpll  of  Sherbon,  a  dis- 
tinguished specialist,  in  the  care  of 
i  the  poor,,  then  delivered  an  interesting- 
paper  an  "Some  Methods  of  Adminis- 
tering Public  Relief  in  Massachusetts." 
An  abstract  of  what  Mr;  Bardwell  said 
follows: 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to 
dwell  particularly  upon  the  problem  of 
relief  as  administered  by  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  division  of  labor  among  the 
ibers  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  is 
considered,  methods  in  vogue  as  to 
such  division  are  cited.  The  question 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  women  becoming  members  of 
tl  e  board,  and  of  the  election  of  over- 
seers for  three  year  periods  is  taken  up 
and  the  acceptance  of  these  laws 
urged.  The  necessity  for  uniformity  in 
method  and. form  in  the  overseers'  an- 
nual report  is  discussed  with  a  view 
to  the  effect  that  such  documents  may 
really  become  of  statistical  value  if 
compiled  with  concision,  accuracy  and 
uniformity. 

The  vagrant  Jaws  ar<*  touched  on, 
and  the  fact  pointed  oufc,  that  many 
of  our  towns  are  shirking  their  duty  in 
regard  to  the  aid  rendered  homeless 
men. 

Other  fprips  of  relief  that  come  un- 
der consideration  are  military  aid  as 
rendered  by  trie  selectmen,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  absolute  separation 
from  the  department  of  poor. 

Aid  given  to  needy  school  children 
as  administered  through  the  school 
committee;  and  an  instance  is  cited  of 
a  most  successful  method  used  in  one 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns. 

The  necessity  for  co-operation 
among  various  benevolent  societies,, 
religious  or  otherwise,  in  the  larger 
towns  is  dwelt  upon,  with  the  desira- 
bility of  forming  a  local  associated 
charities  society. 

Dr.  Morton  E.  Cummings,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  Maiden,  Miss  Frances  G. 
Curtis,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Chanty,  Miss  Rogers  of  Canton  par- 
ticipated   in  the   discussion. 

The     conference     was     adjourned    at 
j  12:45    for    lunch    and    resumed    sessWn 
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WORKSHQP  FOR  B^Pf 

State    Enterprise    Passes    Experimental 
Stage    and    Becomes    Permanent. 


The  attention  of  Lowell  citizens  is 
again  drawn  to  the  workshop  of  the 
blind,  at  98  Central  street,  through  the 
fact  that  a  crucial  point  in  its  his- 
tory has  been  reached  and  safely 
passed  this  month.  The  shop  was 
opened  on  June  first,  last,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind,  act- 
ing through  its  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  Department  Charles 
W.  Holmes.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
the  shop  was  to  furnish  employment  in 
suitable  trades,  for  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  blind  men  of  Lowell  and  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  commission  fur- 
nished supervision,  solicitation  and 
certain  of  the  general  business  ex- 
penses and  the  Lowell  public  was 
asked  to  furnish  the  patronage.  So 
generously  has  this  been  done,  and 
so  satisfactory  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  that  the  force 
of  three  men,  including  the  foreman, 
with  which  the  shop  was  opened,  has 
since  been  increased  one  by  one,  till 
it  now  numbers  eight.  The  lines  of 
work  first  carried  on,  were  chair  seat- 
ing and  mattress  and  cushion  mak- 
ing and  renovating.  On  October  first, 
two  new  departments  were  opened — 
shoe  repairing  and  broom  making  for 
which  two  local  men  had  been  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  training  shops 
of  the  commission  in  Cambridge.  An- 
other is  still  in  training  at  a  similar 
shop  in  Pittsfield,  where  chair  work  is 
made  a  specialty,  and  is  expected  home 
a  little  later,  to  take  up  in  particular, 
rush  seating  of  old  fashioned  chairs. 
The  original  basis  on  which  the  shop 
was  opened  was  an  experimental  one, 
it  remaining  for  Deputy  Holmes,  to 
prove  or  disprove  his  theory  that  such 
a  shop  could  be  run  on  a  basis  which 
would  not  involve  a  greater  loss  than 
the  commission  would  be  willing  to 
contribute.  Although  great  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  ultimate  result,  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  was  nevertheless 
watched  with  a  good  deal  of  close  at- 
tention by  those  in  charge,  and  it  was 
with  great  gratification  that  it  was 
found  that  the  report  which  Mr.  Holmes 
was  able  to  submit  at  the  end  of  four 
months'  experiment  was  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  placing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
shop  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  Nev- 
ertheless,  a  continuance   of  the   cordial 


support  and  practical  interest  of  the 
public,  which  has  made  this  result  pos- 
sible, must  be  continued  in  order  that 
the  shop  may  continue  to  flourish,  for 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  com- 
mission will  perpetuate  its  fostering 
care,  if  the  men  sit  before  empty 
benches.  The  shop  force  now  consists 
of  a  working-  foreman,  who  is  skilled 
as  chair  seater  and  mattress  maker, 
one  other  man  qualified  in  the  same  j 
two  lines,  three  exclusively  occupied  J 
at  seating,  one  cobbler,  one  broom 
maker,  and  a  janitor  and  handy-man, 
all  blind,  or  partially  blind,  and^'SlT 
residents  of  Lowell  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  shop  is  connected  by  tel- 
ephone, it  sends  for  and  delivers  work, 
it.  guarantees  satisfactory  work  at! 
standard  prices.  It  needs  and  deserves 
and  for  its  success  must  have,  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  form  of  patronage.; 
It  does  not  ask  this  as  a  "special  plea." 
nor  charity  in  disguise  but  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  for  it  gives  dollar  for 
dollar  in  value  for  what  it  receives. 
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HELPING  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The    public    conscience    and    heart    have 
been   touched  very   nearly   within   the   past 
few    years    by    the    sorrows    of    the    adult 
blind  among  us.     Most  of  them   have   lost 
their   sight  since   coming  to   age,   and   the 
industries    which   maintained   them    before 
that  are  often  such  as  cannot  be  pursued 
by  blind  persons.     There  was  crying  need 
of   instruction   for   them    specially    adapted 
to    their    condition    and    no    provision    had 
been    made    on   a   sufficient   scale    to    cpver 
the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  commun- 
ity. Out   of   this   situation   arose   the   com- 
paratively new   Massachusetts   commission 
which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind.     This  commission  has  what  is  called 
its     "experiment     station"     at     Cambridge, 
where  various  industries  have  been   tested 
with    reference    to    their    adaptability    for 
blind    workers,    as    to    their    profitableness, 
etc.     But   all   the   while  there  has   been    in 
operation   at    the    Perkins    Institution,    and 
had   been   for   two    generations   before   this 
movement  started,  a  workshop  where  adult 
blind  are  employed  and  where  they  earn  a  [ 
fairly   good   independent  livelihood.      To   be  j 
sure    the  plant  is  an  old  one,  with  all  the 
signs  of  its   sixty-eight  years   of  age  upon 
it.     But  the  work  that  is  done  there  is  lit- 
erally   "equalled    by    few    and    excelled    by 


none."  It  is  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  mattresses,  feather  beds  and  pil- 
lows and  reseating  of  cane  chairs;  all  the 
work  is  done  by  blind  people,  except  the 
cutting  out  of  the  bedticks  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  finished  product.  More  than  a 
dozen  adult  blind  persons  here  have  been 
employed,  some  of  them  for  many  years. 
Even  the  licensed  fireman  is  blind,  and 
keeps  his  boiler,  going  while  mattress- 
making.  The  hands  are  earning  from  $300 
to  $600  a  year,  the  average  wage  be»ing 
nearly  $400  apiece.  Of  course  the  blind 
can  work  as  easily  at  night  as  by  day,  and 
they  do  here  much  of  their  work  at  night 
and  before  daylight.  The  total  output  of 
the  shop  amounts  to  about  $30,000  a  year— 
the  work  of  renovating  about  three  thou- 
sand mattresses  and  caning  about  three 
thousand  chairs. 

Now  here  is  an  opportunity  for  direct 
expression  of  the  practical  sympathy  of 
the  public  for  the  adult  blind.  In  every 
well-ordered  household  every  mattress 
should  be  taken  to  pieces,  cleansed  and  the 
hair  "picked  up"  every  other  year.  This  is 
the  work  which  Dr.  Howe's  ancient  plant 
at  South  Boston  has  demonstrated  can  be 
done  preeminently  to  perfection  by  the 
blind.  The  best  housekeepers  of  Boston 
for  generations  now  have  tested  the  work 
and  set  the  highest  approval  of  "good  so- 
ciety" upon  it.  If  a  dozen  men  and  wo- 
men can  make  this  distinguished  success  of 
handling  about  three  thousand  mattresses 
a  year,  ten  times  that  number  could  han- 
dle with  equal  success  ten  times  that  out- 
put, and  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  work- 
and-wage  problem  of  the  adult  blind 
among  us. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

#'■*  I  ■ 

Service  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion in  Ameliorating  their  Condition. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a| 
paper  given  by  Miss.  Lucy  Wright  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of  Charities,  held  in  Fall  River,  Octo- 
ber 20th. 


This    paper    states    that    there    are 
between  3000   and   4000  blind  persons 
in   the   state     of     Massachusetts,     of 
whom  110  are  in  Fall  River.     A  great 
deal  has  been  done     in     the     United 
States  in  the  last  75  years  in  the  mat- 
ter   of   training    and    employment    for 
the     adult     blind.    '     When     it     was 
realized   that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  after  20 
years   of   age    and   suffer   for   lack  of 
training     and     employment,     a     new 
movement  on  their  behalf  began,  with? 
home  teaching  and  has,  in  this  state,] 
ended     with     the     appointment   of   a ' 
permanent      commission      "to    '  assist 
blind     persons     in     marketing     their 
products    and    to    provide    workshops 
and    industrial    training,"    etc.'       This 
commission  has     already    .established 
shops   in    Cambridge    where    weaving, 
mop-making,    broom-making,    cobbling 
and  other  industries  are  taught.       It 
maintains  a  shop  school  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,    where    mattress    making    and, 
chair   seating   are   taught.       It   main- 
tains a  salesroom  in  Boston  and  this 
summer  helped  maintain  a  salesroom 
at   Manchester-by-the-Sea.  In   addi- 

tion to  this  industrial  work,  the  com- 
mission has  a  department  of  registra- 
tion   and    information    at    its    central 
office,   from   which   field   work   among 
the  blind  is  carried  on,  and  this  paper 
makes  an  appeal  to  social  workers  to 
co-operate   in    this    work,    particularly 
in    the    matter    of    prevention    of    un- 
necessary  blindness,    of   needless    de- 
lays in  the  education  and  employment 
of  blind  persons,  scattered  throughout 
the   state,   and  in  forming  local  com- 
mittees  which   will     look     after     the 
blind  of  each  community.     The  paper 
c*alls    attention   to     the     various     re- 
sources for  helping  the  blind  of  Mas- 
sachusetts:   the    Boston    Nursery    for 
Blind   Babies,     the     Perkins   Institute 
and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
State  Home    Teachers,   the   Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind  at  Worcester,  as 
well   as  the  resources  offered   by  the 
new   commission    for    the    blind.       It 
also  recommends  to  those  wishing  to 
follow  the  movement  for  the  blind  in 
this   state  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  quarterly  magazine  "The  Outlook 
for    the    Blind,"    which    is    published 
here  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Associa- 
tion   for    Promoting   the    Interests    of 
the  Blind,  and  is  the  only  publication 
of  this  kind  in  this  country. 
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Representative  of   State  Commis- 
sion Tells  What  Is  Being 
Done  in  Lowell. 


At  the  regular  meeting,  yesterday, 
of  the  Lowell  Branch,  Women's  Al- 
liance, held  in  the  Unitarian  vestry  in 
Merrimack  street,  C.  W.  Holmes,  rep- 
resenting the  state  commission  for  the 
blind,  spoke  on  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  in  Lowell,  for  the  adult 
blind. 

Mr.  Holmes  first  reviewed  the  work 

of    the    Perkins    Institution   in    Boston; 

telling  of  its  origin  and  growth,  to  its* 

present  condition  of  usefulness.     Then 

he    pointed    out    that    no    provision    is 
made    there,    for    the    future    of    those 
who    lose    their    sight    after    they    are 
;  beyond   the   school   age. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  modern 
movement  was  in  1900,  when  J.  New- 
ton Breed  introduced  a  bill  in  the  leg- 
islature calling  for  an  appropriation 
for  home  teaching.  Four  teachers 
were  employed,  and  the  $5000  appro- 
priated goes  to  pay  their  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses.  Owing  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  spreading  themselves  out 
thin,  the  work  of  the  teachers  did  not 
prove  practical.  -  It  was  excellent,  but 
did    not    cover    the    whole    ground. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  a  group 
of  women  connected  with  the  Wom- 
an's Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  blind  com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 190ft>  this  commission  reported  to 
ithe  legislature.  The  report  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent commission,  and  such  commis- 
sion  was   appointed. 

"We  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Holmes, 
"that  the  blind  can  do  many  things 
which,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  practi- 
cal for  them  to  do.  Whatever  the 
blind  man  can  put  his  hands  into  or 
onto,  is  the  test  of  what  the  blind 
man   can  do;    but  he  may  not  be  able 


to  do  that  thing  rapidly  enough  to 
work  on  a  commercial  basis,  compet- 
ing with  men  who  can  see.  Take  cane 
seating,  for  instance.  A  competent 
seeing  operative  will  do  easily/  six 
chairs  a  day.  There  are  very  few 
blind  men  who  can  do  four.  This 
means  that  the  work  of  these  blind 
operatives  must  be  subsidized,  or  they 
cannot  get  a  living  out  of  it.  The 
best  way  to  subsidize,  is  to  pay  the 
business   expenses. 

"In  the  shops  which  we  have  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  blind 
to  receive  employment  in  their  own 
communities,  we  pay  the  business  ex- 
penses, allowing  the  operative  to  re- 
ceive in  wages  all  that  is  paid  for 
the  article  by  the  customer,  less  the 
cost  of  raw  material  only. 
w  "The  first  shop  of  the  serifig—was 
opened  in  Lowell;  that  is,  the  first 
new  shop  opened  by  the  commission. 
It  is  at  98  Central  street.  We  fur- 
nish the  business  expenses  and  do  all 
we  can  to  keep  the  men  busy;  but  they 
cannot  cane  chairs  if  the  chairs  are  not 
there.  The  foreman  is  a  Lowell  man, 
a  Perkins  graduate.  We  insist  that 
our  work  must  be  standard,  and  must 
command  standard  prices.  On  the 
first  of  October  we  opened  two  new 
departments,  cobbling  and  broom  mak-  i 
ing,  all  hand'  work. 

"This  shop  employs  your  own,,  blind, 
right  here  in  your  city,  and  must  de- 
pend upon  the  patronage  of  the  Low- 
ell citizens,  or  it  cannot  continue.  We 
will  continue  to  pay  the  foreman  a 
fixed  wage,  and  to  pay  the  business 
expenses. 

"The  Lowell  shop  was  started  on 
an  experimental  basis,  and  it  has  been 
fairly  successful.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,   but   is   here   to  stay." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  tea  was 
served,  flavored  with  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality of  the  Lowell  Alliance  la- 
dies. 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  CHAIRS. 


ork   on  Thein   Is   Wanted    by 

Blind. 

Clifton  L.*Nourse,  in  charge  of  the 
-orkshop  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
on  for  the  blind,  194  Front, street,  says: 
At  the  present  time  our  working  force 
icludes  several  fast  caners  and  in  view 
:  this  fact  we  can  repair  all  kinds  of 
lairs  at  short  notice.  But,  as  before, 
e  must  appeal  to  the  people  of  Worces- 
:r  and  vicinity  for  their  patronage,  be- 
luse  it  Is  only  through  their  practical 
operation  that  this  shop  can  continue  to 
»  a   success." 


Lowell,  Yyi 
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Address  by  Mr.  Holmes 
of  Boston 

C.  w.  Holmes,  representing  the  state 
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MISS  KELLER  WRITES  HOPEFULLY 


She  Urges  Buyers  to  Help  the  Blind  Dur- 
ing Coming  Christmas  Shopping 


One  of  the  rare  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing Miss  Helen  Keller  personally  will  be 
afforded  at  the  reception  tomorrow  after- 
noon, from  three  to  five  o'clock,  at  383 
Boylston  street,  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. With  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Annie 
Sullivan  Macy,  so  loi.g-  her  friend  and 
teacher,  will  be  a  guest  of  honor. 

Miss  Keller,  in  acknowledging  to 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  industrial  department,  her  invita- 
tion for  this  reception  in  her  honor  and 
that   of  Mrs.   Macy,   wrote  as   follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell — Mrs.  Macy  and  I  ac- 
cept with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  be 
present  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion on  Dec.  3.  This  is,  indeed,  an  auspicious 
occasion  to  dispose  of  the  beautiful  articles 
which  the  blind  have  produced  at  the  work- 
shops and  also  in  their  homes.  It  is  almost 
two  years  since  the  salesroom  of  the  commission 
was  opened,  and  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  attractive  articles  on  sale  there  continue 
to  appeal  to  the  public.  Christmas  is  almost 
here,  and  we  are  all  full  of  anticipation  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  pleasure.  I  hope  many  persons 
of  taste  and  refinement  will  see  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  happy  holiday  for  themselves  and 
for  the  blind.  This  they  can  do  by  purchasing 
beautiful,  desirable  gifts  for  their  friends  at 
the  salesroom  and  giving  the  sightless  what 
they  want  most,  employment.  Nothing  is  so 
terrible  to  those  whom  the  dark  holds  in  thral- 
dom as  lack  of  profitable  work.  No  holiday  is 
welcome  unless  it  brings  them  the  sense  of 
having  worked  to  good  purpose.  I  am  sure 
that  people  who  visit  the  shop  will  see  that  the 
blind  have  earned  their  holiday,  and  I  trust  that 
your  appeal  will   not  be   in  vam. 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  announcement  that 
this  special  exhibition  and  sale  is  to  take  place 
in  the  salesroom  of  the  mattress  shop  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  I  recall  with  pleasure  that 
through  the  friendliness  of  that  institution  the 
commission  was  able  to  secure  its  salesrooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  store  at  383  Boylston 
street.  The  fact  that  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  commission  are  now  selling  on  the  same 
floor  is  a  convincing  testimonial  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  which  exists  between  the  forces 
of  the  State  that  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
sightless.  With  every  sincere  wish  for  success, 
I   am,  Faithfully   yours.     ' 

(Signed)     Helen  Keller. 

Incidental  to  this  reception,  the  products 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industries  for  the 
Blind  will  be  on  exhibition  and  there  will 
be  afternoon  tea.  The  ladies  who  are  to 
pour  are  Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam,  the  new 
trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  who  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  came  on 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  when  Miss 
Keller  resigned.  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Mead  of 
Brookline  and  Miss  Helen  Cheever  will  also 
assist  at  the  tea  table. 
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HELEN  KELLER  WAS  AT  SALE 


Held    Reception    at    Perkins    Institution 
Salesroom  in  Boylston   Street 


Miss  Helen  Keller  greeted  many  of  her 
friends  yesterday  when  she  visited  the 
Boylston-str'eet  shop  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  held  a  reception 
from  three  till  five  o'clock.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  close  friend,  Mrs.  Annie 
iSullivan    Macy. 

Several  hundred  visitors  looked  over  the 
work  that  was  exhibited  by  blind  men' and 
women.  Among  the  articles  shown  were 
highly  creditable  examples  of  embroidery, 
weaving  and  sewing.  During  the  afternoon 
tea  was  served  by  a  group  of  women  who 
are  identified  with  the  work  for  the  blind. 

The  exhibition  will  continue  until  Christ- 
mas and  on  each  day  the  blind  girl,  in 
whom  there  was  much  interest  yesterday, 
will  continue  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
practical  weaving. 
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Miss   Helen   Keller   and   Mrs.  Jfcnrl^MJl- 
livan-Macy,   her    friend   and   teacher,    were 
the  guests  of  honor  yesterday  afternoon  at 
|  a    reception    given    at    3S3    Boylston    st.    on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Christ- 
mas sale  of  the  exquisite  work  of  the  self- 
supporting   blind    of    the    state.       Members 
of  the   Commission   for  the   Blind   and  the 
i-^erKins    institute    were    m    cnarge    of    the 
affair. 

Mrs.  Macy  presented  many  people  to 
Miss  Keller,  and  that  young  woman  was 
pleased  to  recognize  many  old  friends. 
She  was  very  tastefully  dressed  in  a  re- 
i  ception  gown  of  dark  blue,  and  rich  lace, 
i  and  received  many  compliments  for  her 
improved   health. 

Beautiful  handiwork,  done  by  the  blind 
people',  was  exhibited  and  there  were  dem- 
onstrations of  weaving  by  some  of  the 
blind  girls,  who  are  most  expert. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam,  a  new  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Prince,  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  which  occurred  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  when  Miss 
Keller  resigned,  poured  tea,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Mead  of  Brook- 
line  and  Miss  Helen  Cheever. 
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EXHIBITION  BY  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  Receives  for  Two 
Hours;  Says  She  "Wants  to  Help." 


"It  is  my  work,  too— I  want  to  help," 
was  Miss  Helen  Keller's  reply  wheal  she: 
was  thanked  for  attending  the  sale  yes- 
tesrday  afternoon  at  SS3  Boylston  street 
by  both  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

From  3  to  5  Miss  Keller,  with  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  re- 
ceived in  the  "Perkins  Room"  of  the 
institution's  shop,  where  the  handiwork 
of  the  blind  is  displayed.  "Nothing  is 
so  terrible  to  those  whom  the  dark 
holds  in  thralldom  as  lack  of  profitable 
employment,"    Miss   Keller   had   said   in 

replying  to  the  commission's  letter  of 
invitation  for  this  occasion.  "No  holi- 
daj-  is  welcome  unless  it  brings  to  them 
the  sense  of  having  worked  to  good  pur- 
pose. *  I  am  sure  that  people  who  visit 
the  shop  will  see  that  the  blind  have 
earned  their  holiday." 

Five  hundred  visitors  inspected  the 
work  and  bought,  not  simply  because 
the  articles  were  made  by  blind  men 
and  women,  but  because  it  was  done  by 
workmen  who  knew  their  trade.  The 
weaving,  embroidery,  sewing,  were  neat- 
ly and  even  exquisitely  done.  Much  of 
the  weaving  is  unparalleled  elsewhere 
in  the  country  today.  Unable  to  see  the 
soft  colors  or  the  intricate  patterns, 
these  men  and  women  "whom  the  dark 
holds  in  thralldom"  have  manufactured 
draperies  and  fabrics  whose  beauty 
amazes  those  who  can  look  upon  it. 

There  are  almost  4000  blind  persons  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Massachusetts 
commission  has  a  card  catalogue  of 
them  all.  The  children  are  sent  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  older  people 
who  have  lost  their  sight— and  they 
form  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation—are given  employment  through 
the  commission.  Yesterday  both  the  In- 
stitution and  the  commission — hence 
both  the  little  blind  children  and  their 

older  blind  brothers  and  sisters— bene- 
fitted by  the  sale. 

Tea  was  served  upstairs.  The  pourors 
were  Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam,  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institution;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Prince,  a  member  of  the  commission; 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Mead  of  Brookline  and 
Miss  Helen  Cheever. 
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Christmas  gifts  at  the  salesroofSL^P  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  the  industrial  elm- 
mission,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  realize  that 
not  only  the  workmanship  on  some  of  the 
beautiful  rugs,  draperies  and  scarfs  is  that 
of  the  blind  people,  but  that  the  artistic 
designs,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
made  by  young  women  who  have  jiever 
been  able  to  distinguish  night  from  day. 

There  is  a  really  wonderful  display  of 
sofa  pillows,  in  embroidered  crashes  and 
linens,  and  ever  so  many  other  beautiful 
things.  I  have  been  told  of  one  woman 
who  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  efforts  to 
make  the  blind  people  happy,  in  assisting 
them  to  be  self-supporting,  that  she  has 
decided  to  have  every  Christmas  present 
she  gives  away  this  year  made  by  a  blind 
person. 


There  used  to  be  something  tou<?h%, 
ingly  pitiful  in  the  cry,  "Help  the 
blind!"  uttered  by  those  who  were  af- 
flicted; but  now  the  cry  would  be 
very  apt  to  arouse  contempt;  for  the 
blind  are  taught  to  help  themselves. 
That  has  been  demonstrated  by  what 
the  state  commission  for  the  blind  has 
done,  and  it  was  admirably,  and,  I 
may  say,  wonderfully  emphasized  in 
the  sale  which  the  blind  folk  had  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Middlesex  Women's 
Club  this  week.  The  marvels  in  bas- 
kets and  in  the  lace  work  there  dis- 
played, showed  how  deft  are  the  fin- 
gers of  those  who  cannot  see,  and  with 
what  a  sense  they  operate  them  to 
produce  designs  which  surprise  those 
with  eyes  that  see.  All  this  is  he- 
cause  of  training.  We  know  how 
Laura  Bridgeman,  the  deaf  and  blind 
mute,  was  trained;  and  we  marvel  at 
the  intellectual  perfection  which  train- 
ing has  set  free  in  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  and  deaf  mute.  If  those  that 
cannot  see  or  hear  or  speak  can  ac- 
complish so  much,  small  wonder  is  it 
that  those  bereft  of  sight  should  be 
able  to  do  the  things  which  sight 
seems  only  to  make  possible.  You 
should  see  the  workmen  in  their  rooms 
in  Central  street,  weaving  cane  and 
rattan  seats,  making  mattresses  and 
cobbling  shoes,  and  then  you  might 
say:  "The  blind  help  themselves  as 
no  one  else  can  help  them." 


Reseating  Chairs  With 


ONE  MENDS  SHOES  FOR 
WORCESTER  FOLKS. 


appy  People  Who  Sing  as 
>>>    They  Work. 


One  of  the  happiest  and  busiest  places 
i    Worcester    Is    the    workshop    for    the 
lind   at    134   Front   street^  Although   the 
Imes    haxA-»»l»ecir0tfSr^r**?he   workshop   Is 
oing  a  thriving  business.    In  one  corner 
f  the  large  room  that  is  used  is  a  pile 
f  disabled  chairs  waiting  to  receive  the 
ttention    of    the    men    who    work    there 
inseeing,    but   feeling   and    doing   the   la- 
>or  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  majority 
>f  shops  where  seats  are  placed  in  chairs. 
Each    man    In    the    workshop    for     the 
blind  threads  his  rattan  or  cane  through 
the  mesh  and  pulls  it  tightly  in  and  out 
until    the    square   or   surface  that    is   left 
possesses  the  desired  smoothness  and  re- 
sistive   power.    It    is    a    work    that     re- 
quires  calculation,   strength   and   skill. 

The    sightless    men    who    do    this    work 
have  become   proficient.    Daniel   F.    Scott, 


725  Grafton  street;  Henry  Lund,  350  Mill- 
bury  street,  and  John  Picard,  Jaques 
avenue,  sing  as  they  work.  Happy  are 
they  as  they  carefully  measure  the  ma- 
terial they  are  using,  accurately  insin- 
uating it  into  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
chairs. 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  is  an  active 
competitor  against  the  Summer-street 
jail,  where  the  work  is  done  for  consid- 
erably less  money,  although  no  better. 
At  the  jail,  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  the  man- 
ager for  the 

Workshop  For  the  Blind, 

says  that  the  cost  of  mending  a  chair 
is  a  great  deal  less  than  what  is  charged 
by  the  workshop  for  the  blind.  The  av- 
erage prices  for  mending  a  chair  is  75 
cents,  provided  extra  good  material  Is 
not  desired. 

Despite  the  cut  rates  of  the  Summer- 
street  jail  there  is  plenty  of  work  at  the 
Front  street  shop,  about  all  that  the 
men  can  do  for  sometime  ahead,  said 
Mr.   Scott. 

Summer-street  jail  has  already  sent  up 
a  plaint  that  it  is  put  to  it  to  secures 
sufficient  men  to  mend  the  chairs  brought 
there  on  account  of  Worcester  being  dry, 
and,  of  course,  some  of  the  chairs  that 
the  Summer-street  jail  cannot  possibly  at- 
tend to,  are  brought  to  the  workshop  for' 
the   blind   for  treatment. 

The  workshop  for  the  blind  was  opened 
under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind,  Sept.  1,  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  chair  reseating  and  mat- 
tress  renovation. 

When  The  Telegram  man  went  into  the 
room,  he  saw  a  cheery  gentleman  of  48 
years,  who  was  all  attention.  He  was 
blind.  His  name  was  Scott.  He  said  that 
the 

Men  There  Were  Very  Busy, 

and  they  were.  Picard  was  working  hard 
and  so  was  Lund,  and  over  by  the  win- 
dow was  John  Lewis,  16  Liberty  street, 
who  was  mending  shoes.  Shoe  repairing 
is  a  department  that  was  recently  Intro- 
duced by  the  workshop.  The  shop  has 
not  begun  the  renovation  of  mattresses, 
no  work  in  that  line  having  presented  it- 
self. 

"About  four  years  ago,  the  state  gov- 
jernment  appointed  a  commission,"  said 
Mr.  Scott,  "to  canvass  the  state  and  as- 
certain the  number  of  blind  people  in  it. 
I  think  the  commission  found  that  there 
were  something  like  38,000.  The  commis- 
sioners were  also  empowered  to  establish 
workshops  whenever  they  thought  fit,  and 
workshops  were  opened  in  Lowell,  Pitts- 
field,  Worcester  and  Cambridge.  The 
workshop  here  was  opened  in  September. 

"The  commission,  of  course,  could  do 
nothing  in  the  way  of  aiding  the  help- 
lessly blind,  by  giving  them  work,  but  it 
could  and  did  help  those  who  were  ready 
to  help  themselves.  It  has  a  training 
school  in  South  Boston, 

Where  It  Prepare*  the  Men 

for  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  training  is 
thorough.  It  furnishes  the  rattan  and 
cane  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

"Of  course,  the  process  of  reseating  the 
chairs  is  necessarily  slower  than  It  would 


be,  were  It  done  by  a  person  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  eyesight,  but  that  which  we 
turn  out  is  accepted  by  our  customers 
as  the  equal  of  mending-  that  would  be 
done  by  people  who  have  their  eyesight. 

"It  is  easy  to  help  a  blind  person  when 
he  is  young,  or,  I  should  say  before  he 
has  acquired  fixed  habits  of  work  and  so 
forth.  If  a  person  becomes  blind  in  his 
youth,  it  is  easier  to  train  him  to  do 
work  of  this  nature  than  it  would  be  later 
on  in  life.  Now,  I  have  been  blind  ever 
since  I  was  8  years  old,  Mr.  Pi  card  over 
there  has  been  blind  for  16  years. 

"We  are  doing  very  well  in  this  insti- 
tution as  you  may  notice.  Wa  keep  busy 
and  that  is  half  of  the  battle.  There  is 
a  stack  of  chairs  over  in  that  corner 
which  we  will  get  to  pretty  soon,  I  ex- 
pect. Let  me  show  you) -some  of  our  work. 
Here  is  a  chair  that  we  have  put  a  fancy 
seat   in   of   corded 

Material    Especially    Prepared. 

It  is  one  of  those  low  chairs  that  has 
a  seat  made  out  of  flag— not  flag  root- 
but  the  flag  that  grows  above  the  root. 
The  flag  proved  to  be  no  good,  as  it  would 
break   easily. 

"Our  compensation  is  not  so  very  great,  I 
but  it  is  better  than   nothing— away  bet- 
ter   than    nothing.    I   used    to    have  a  tea 
route  in  Worcester  for  several  years,  but 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

"Now  I  am  in  this  line,  and  I  am  do-' 
ing  just  as  well,  perhaps.  We  get  3  cents 
for  every  hole  that  is  in  the  seat  of 
the  chair,  I  mean  the  holes  that  are  in 
the  '  wood  understand,  and  our  average: 
price  is  75  cents.  One  man  may  reseat  one 
chair  a  day.  Another  two  and  three.  The 
earnings  depend  upon  the  man." 

Henry  Lund  is  about  23  years  of  age.  \ 
He  is  just  able  to  see  whether  it  is  dark 
or  light.  He  is  an  expert  chairworker. 
Also  he  is  a  great  friend  of  Hugh  H. 
O'Rourke.  His  mother  is  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lund.  He  said  he  went  to  the  Millbury 
school  four  years.  His  eyes  were  always 
weak,  but  he  strained  them  there.  In  order 
to  master  his  studies  he  had  to  hold  the 
book  an  inch  from  his  eyes.  In  orderj 
to  read  from  the  blackboard  he  had  to  g%t 
so  close  to  it  that   his 

■ 
Face   Almost   Touched   It. 

There  came  a  day  when  he  was  only; 
able  to  distinguish  the  light  and  the  dark.l 
Beside  being  a  proficient  chairworker,  he 
is  a  pianist,  thanks  to  the  Brail  system 
for  the  blind,  and  he  says  that  when  there- 
is  no  one  around  he  goes  in  for  impro^ 
visations. 

Lewis  is  a  colored  man.      Two  years  age 

he   was   employed   in   a   residence   on   the 

west   side,   and   while  throwing   coal   intc 

j  the   furnace   a   piece   of   it   went   into  his 

|  eye.       He    only    had    one    eye    in    which 

there  was  vision  at  the   time,  and  so  he 

!  became  almost  totally  blind. 

"He  was  sent  to  the  training  school  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston  and  a  short 
while  ago  came  to  Worcester,  and  opened 
the  shoe  repairing  department  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind.  Now  and  theri 
while  sending  a  brad  home  in  the  sole 
he  drives  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  but 
he  dioes  not  worry  over  thfe,  extracting 
it  with  infinite  patience  and  hammering 
another  in  its  proper  place.  He  is  about) 
35  years  old  and  adjusts  himself  to  his 
unfortunate  position  with  unfeigned  en-j 
thusi  asm. 


Oh,  I  m  not  so  ba< 


L<i 


-.-my  off,"  said  Lewis. 
v£  cailTsee  white  and  black,  just  a  little 
bit.  Now  I  can  see  j'ou  are  a  white 
man,"  he  added  to  the  reporter. 

William   Vallance,    22    Taintor   street,    is 
the   only  person  in  the  workshop  who  is 
not  blind.       He  is  about  16  years  of  age 
and  he  sweeps  the  floor  for  the  workers' 
and  otherwise  assists  them. 
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Just  as  "the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  their 
undoing,"  so  the  blindness  of  the  "blind  is 
their  heavy  handicap  in  their  competition 
for  the  support  of  the  public  in  their  new- 
found enterprises  and  occupations.  For 
instance,  the  majority  of  the  kind  and 
thoughtful  who  go  to  the  salesroom  of  i-he 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  enlarged 
employment  of  the  adult  blind  to  purchase 
Christmas  presents  do  so  with  the  idea  in 
their  minds  that  it  is  pure  benevolence,  not1 
expecting  to  find  things  that  they  can 
either  use  in  their  own  homes  or  that  aie, 
pretty  enough  for  presents.  The  time  has 
come  when  this  idea  is  a  great  mistake 
and  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
which  the  very  people  who  entertain  it  havo 
so  much  at  heart.  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  discriminating  people  in  Boston,  some 
of  whom  are  conversant  with  the  best 
fabrics  the  world  over,  recognize  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Commission's  shop  for  girls  as 
unsurpassed  in  Boston  for  the  quality  of 
their  artistic  design  and  taste. 


Cbe  Eend  a  Rand  Record. 
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January,  1909] 

MASSACHUSETTS         ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  PROMOTING  THE 
INTEREST  OF  THE  BLIND. 

HTHE  Massachusetts  Association  for 
*  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  was  organized  1903.  In  order 
that  it  might  achieve  the  object  which 
its  name  indicates,  it  was  deemed  essen- 
tial that  a  careful  study  of  the  problem 
relating  to  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts, 
the  number,  conditions,  education, 
means  of  livelihood,  etc.,  should  be 
made. 

The  Association  recognized  that  this 
work  properly  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  to  this  end  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  that  a  Commission 
for  the  Blind  be  appointed,  which  was 
done.  This  temporary  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  the 
summer  of  1903.  The  service  rendered 
by  this  Commission  made  it  apparent 
that  a  permanent  Commission  was  im- 
perative. This  the  Association  was 
able  to  secure  through  the  Legislature 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime 
the  Association  had  established  an  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  such  trades  or  parts  of 
trades  as  are  adapted  to  the  limitations 
of  the  blind,  and  to  give  the  industrial 
training  which   these   trades  required. 


The  success  of  this  effort  was  such  as 
to  warrant  the  permanent  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  taking  over  this  Ex- 
periment Station. 

It  might  seem  that  the  Association, 
having  accomplished    the  primary  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  established,  should 
consider  it  work  done.     Not  so.     The 
Association    realized    that    there   were 
various  definite   lines  of   service  to  the 
blind  which  it  would  not   be  advisable, 
perhaps,    for    the    State  to   undertake. 
There   was  no   publication,  of  any  im- 
portance, devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
blind,  published  regularly  in  America. 
Those  working  for  and  with  the  blind 
were  unanimous  in    their  opinion  that 
such  a  paper  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  first  number  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  was  issued  February,  1907, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  such  finan- 
cial backing  as  it  may  require,  until  it 
shall  become  self-supporting.  This 
will  require  considerable  money,  but 
the  Association  confidently  believes 
that  it  will  be  forthcoming  for  so  desir- 
able an  object. 

In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  this 
publication,  the  Association  has  estab- 
lished a  Loan  and  Aid  Committee  to 
meet  cases  of  urgent  need  and  to  make 
loans  to  blind  persons  in  business. 
This  also  will  require  a  fund  upon 
which  to  draw. 

To  meet  these  needs  and  to  make 
the  Association  a  more  thorough  work- 
ing organization,  the  constitution  was 
amended  in  June,  1908.  A  copy  of 
the  amended  constitution  is  enclosed 
herewith. 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  three 
forms  of  membership.  "  Annual " 
members  paying  one  dollar  a  year; 
"Contributing"  members  paying  five 
dollars  a  year ;  the  payment  of  fifty 
dollars  constituting  a  "Sustaining" 
member. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  person  re- 
ceiving this  circular  will  enroll  himself 
or  herself  in  some  one  of  these  classes 
of  membership. 

Please  manifest  your  interest  by  fill- 
ing out  the  enclosed  card  and  returning 
it  at  your  early  convenience. 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Nov.  16,  1908, 


Boston,  yytctss.,  Tfr&V-^Ler: 

BILL  TO  GIVE"  ' 
CITY  WORKERS 
APPEAL  RIGHT 


A  petition  to  give  persons  employed 
under  the  civil  service  rules  who  are 
removed,  suspended,  lowered  or*  transf- 
ferred  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  state 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  made  af- 
ter the  public  hearing  now  provided  by 
law,   was  presented  at  the  State  \House 

today  by  Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  the  well 
known  labor  leader. 

Another  petition  was  for  the  repeal 
of  the  act,  which  authorizes -the  annual 
appropriation  of  $55000  to  the  Perkins 
!  Institute  to  be  used  to  ameloriate  the 
sufferings  of  the  aged  blind,  and  sub- 
stitute an  act  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  same  sum  to  be  devoted  to 
the  education  of  he  adult  blind  at 
their  homes,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  This  'was  filed  by  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  representing  the  commission. 

The  petition  has  the  indorsement  of 
James  A.  Lrowell,  trustee  for  the  Per- 
kins  Institute. 
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These  petitions  tor  legislation  have 
been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  house:  , 

Of  James  P.  Munroe,  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  adult  blind  at  their 
homes  by  t]|e  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  tiiind. 

Of  the,  Massachusetts  State  associa- 
tion of^Jqaflrittialists,  to  permit  them/to 
practice  healing  without  registration/. 


Supt  Campbell  Describes  Industrial 
Department  to  the  Citizenship 
Class.  ^O  I 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superinren- 
dcnt  of  the  industrial  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  told  the  citizenship  class  of  tilt. 
South  Congregational  church  at  noon 
yesterday  "What  Massachusetts  is  do- 
ing for  the  blind." 

Mr  Campbell  said  the  number  of  those 
afflicted  with  blindness  in  this.,  state  is 
about  4000,  one-half  being  more  than  60 
years  old.  Age  prevents  the  latter,  of 
course,  from  being  trained  to  any  craft 
that  requires  an  apprenticeship.  Home 
teaching  to  serve  to  lighten  the  weari- 
ness of  existence  and  to  create  new  in- 
terests and  subjects  of  thought  and  oc- 
cupations is  about  all  that  can  be  done 
for  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
digent, whose  material  needs,  of  course, 
must  be  looked  after. 

The  industrial  department  has  chiefly 
exerted  itself  in  carrying  on  four  work- 
shops. The.  chief  one  is  in  Cambridge, 
the  others  are  in  Lowell,  Worcester  and 
Pittsfield.  The  first  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  self ■  sustaining.  The  waros  pro- 
duced m  Cambridge  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  some  of  the  large  department 
stores  in  this  city,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. The  shops  in  Lowell,  Worcester 
and  Pittsfield,  while  not  showing  a  bal- 
anee_pn  the  right  side,  are  working  up 
to  that  point. 

This  is  considered  to  be  a  good  show- 
ing, keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
commission  has  been  in  existence  only 
about  two  years.  '  Fabrics  turned  out  at 
Cambridge,  the  weaving  done  there,  and 
especially  the  rugs  produced  by  the 
women,  are  of  the  highest  grade  for 
that  kind  of  work. 

Mr  Campbell  told  of  the  skilful  work 
of  the  blind  in  shoos  repairing  and 
broommaking.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mission has  specifically  helped  275  indi- 
viduals in  the  last  year.  Outside  of  this 
it  hos  been  in  touch  wiin  300  more. 

Articles  made  at  their  homes  are  sent 
into  the  Boston  salesroom  of  the  com- 
mission by  80  blind  women. 
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HOW   THE   BLIND   ARE   HELPED 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of 
Industrial  Department,  Tells  of  State 
Work 


What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  her 
blind  citizens  was  explained  to  the  citi- 
zenship class  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  afternoon  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  The  number  of  sightless 
people  in  the  State  was  said  to  be  about 
4000  and  half  of  these  are  more  than 
sixty  years  old. 

Mr.  Campbell  told  of  the  four  work- 
shops of  the  State  in  Cambridge,  Lowell, 
Worcester  and  Pittsfleld.  The  first  is 
nearly  self-sustaining.  The  wares  pro- 
duced there  find  a  ready  market  in  some 
of  the  large  department  stores  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Fabrics  and  the 
weaving  done  there,  especially  the  rugs 
produced  by  the  women,  are  of  the  high- 
est grade.  Mr.  Campbell  told  of  the  skil- 
ful work  of  the  blind  in  shoe  repairing 
and  broommaking.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mission has  specifically  helped  275  indi- 
viduals in  the  last  year  and  that  it  has 
been  in  touch  with  300  more.  Articles 
made  at  home  are  sent,  into  the  Boston 
salesroom  of  the  commission,  at  383  Boyl- 
ston  street,  by  eighty  blind  women. 
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A  Talk  by  C.  F,  F.  Campbeff^  J 

What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  her 
blind  citizens  was  explained  to  the  citi- 
zenship class  in  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Boston,  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  number  of  sightless  people 
in  the  state  was  said  to  be  about  4,000 
and  half  of  these  are  more  than  60 
years  old. 

Mr.,  Campbell  told  of  the  four  work- 
shops of  the  state  in  Cambridge,  Low- 
ell, Worcester  and  Pittsfleld.  The  first 
is  nearly  self-sustaining;  The  wares 
produced  there  find  a  ready  market  in 
some  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
Boston,  New  'York  and  Chicago.  Fab- 
rics and  the  weaving  done  there,  es- 
pecially thcrugs  produced  by  the  wom- 
en, are  of  the  (highest  grade.  Mr. 
Campbell  told  of  the  skilful  work  of 
the  blind  in  shoe  repairing  and  broom- 
making.  He  said  that  the  commission 
has  specifically  helped  275  individuals 
in  the  last  year  and  that  it  has  been 
in  touch  with  300  more.  Articles  made 
at  home  are  sent  to  the  Boston  sales- 
room of.  the  commission,  at  383  Boyl- 
ston  street,  by  eighty  blind  women. 
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DESIGN    PATTERNS 


CI  AMBRIDGE,     Mass.,     Jan.     29.— The 
sketching    on    the    loom    by    blind 
^      workers     in     the     Cambridge     Art 
Fabric  Shop  is  becoming  one  of  the  won- 
ders of   Massachusetts,   and   sightseers  in 
Boston    are    directed    to    it    as    something 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  trip  to 
the  city.     The  remarkable   feature   of  the 
work  is  not  that  blind  people  are  working 
i  with   a  loom,   but  that  they  are   actually 
i  developing  original   designs   of  their  own. 
I  One    worker,    Miss    Louise    Higginson    of 
|  Charlestown,  has  become  so  proficient  and 
developed  such  an  artistic  sense  that  her 
designs    are    used   to    ornament   draperies, 


ers   and    sofa   pillows,    a 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Boston. 

The  Art  Fabric  Shop  is  called  an  "ex- 
periment station"  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of-  the  State  Commission  for  the  blind, 
and  its  object  is  to  teach  the  sightless  a 
trade  so  that  they  may  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

To  teach  the  blind  simple  weaving  is 
not  such  a  difficult  matter.  A  director 
dictates  the  designs,  much  as  a  business 
man  dictates  to  his  stenographer,  and  as 
the  worker  soon  commits  the  dictation  to 
cernory  she  may  reproduce  again  and 
again  the  pattern.  '  The  colors  of  the 
threads  with  which  she  works  are  distin- 
guishable by  texture,  ^and,  as  they  are 
laid  near  her  hand,  sometimes  she  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  tying  knots  in  every 
other  one,  and  then  can  recognize  them  by 
a  sort  of  a  system  of  dots  and  dashes. 

The  first  attempt  at  original  design  in 
this  shop  was  to  conventionalize  a  rose. 
It  was  crude,  but  it  had  possibilities  and 
it  gave  the  manager  of  the  shop,  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  an  inspiration  to  encourage 
others  in  original  design.  This  conven- 
tionalized rose  j  ■ .  a  stem  rising  from  a 
mass  of  green  sugijes'-i§rte  of  leaves,  from 
the  sides  sprang  buds  and  •  at  "-the  top  was 
a  suggestion  of  a  full  grown  rose. 

The  effort   0f   one   weaver  to   reproduce 
a  man  and  its  sequence  was  both  clever 
and   amusing.     She  worked   out  the   man 
figure  neatly,  and  then,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  his  hands,  put  them  above  his 
head.      Then,    thinking    they    would    look 
ridiculous  in  this  position  if  there  "was  not 
some  reason  for  it,  she  worked  in  a  basket 
on   his  head,    with  his  hands  gripping  it. 
Judging    that    the    basket    should    not    be 
empty,    she   weaved  into  it  three  or  four 
little  puppies.     Then,  letting  her  imagina- 
tion go  still  further,  she  designed  a  mother 
dog,  and  this  last,  together  with  the  man 
and    the    puppies,    was    arranged     for     a 
screen  panel  in  a  nursery.     A  pansy  was 
the  original  design  worked  out  by  another 
weaver,  and  she  gave  it  a  realistic  touch 
by  making  no  two  of  her  pansies  exactly 
alike. 

More  ambitious  was  a  landscape  scene. 
The  girl  took  as  her  subject,  or  what 
might  be  correctly  spoken  of  as  her  in- 
spiration, the  secluded  bay  of  a  sunlit 
lake.  From  a  foreground  of  rippling  water 
sprang  the  straight  stems  of  lilies,  and 
between  the  stems  and  beneath  the  flow- 
ers is  the  suggestion  of  some  finny  crea- 
ture. In  another  landscape  design  the 
weaver  has  worked  out  the  design  0f  an 
expanse  of  water  with  a  windmill  in  the 
distance.     Of  course,  the  forewomen  have 


to  be  appealed  to  for  judgment  in  regard 
to  color,  but  the  majority  of  the  designs 
are  practically  made  without  the  directors 
having  a  conception  of  the  whole. 

The  marvellous  memory  of  these  blind 
workers  allows  them'  to  reproduce  almost 
indefinitely  any  design  which  they  have 
worked  out  once,  and  they  take  great 
pride  in  possessing  a  design  which  be- 
longs wholly  to  themselves.  Since  taking 
up  the  original  designing,  the  workers 
say  they  find  a  new  zest  in  life,  for  every 
object  that  comes  under  their  touch  now 
sets  them  to  studying  what  combinations 
of  threads  would  produce  it  on  the  loorn^-* 
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ASKS  STATE  ESTABLISH 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMES 


Mrs.   Elton   Urges  Plan  to  Overcome 
Feebleness  and  Deficiency. 

The  committeee  on  education  gave  a 
hearing  today  on  the  bill  to  provide  that 
blind  persons  may  receive  instruction  in 
tneir  homes  through  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind.  Ex-Represen- 
tative James  A.  Lowell  of  Newton  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  the  legislation  and 
explained  that  it  is  only  a  move  to  en- 
able the  commission  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  its  work.  James  P,  Munroe.i 
secretary  of  the  commission,  favored i 
the  legislation,  and  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition. 
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Sensational    Charges 

Against  State  Com= 

mission  on  Blind. 


Rep.  Frank  G.  Hodskins  Tells 
Committee  He  Will  Offer 
Resolution  Calling  for  Inves- 
tigation— J.  N.  Marble  of 
This     City     Also     Prefers 

i  Charges. 


[Special  to  The  Union.] 
BOSTON,  Feb.  11— Sensational  charg- 
s  of  incompetency  and  poor  business 
methods  were  made  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  at  a 
hearing  before  'the  legislative  cornffffttee 
pn  education  this  afternoon  by  J.  N. 
Marble  of  Springfield,  a  piano  tuner, 
tnd  Rep.  Frank  G.  Hodskins  of  Spring- 
leld,  who  declared  that  it  is  his  in- 
ention   to   offer  a   resolution   from  tha 


floor  of  the  House  demanding  an'  in- 
vestigation of  the  commission  and  its 
methods  by  a  special  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hodskins  declared  that  since  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  in  1906 
it  has  made  no  report,  and  that  an 
investigation  would  show  that  the 
commission's  business  dealings  have 
been  marked  by  the  utmost  incom- 
petency. He  said  that  Frank  D.  Kemp 
of  Springfield,  now  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  said, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  that  an  unofficial 
typewritten  report  from  the  commis- 
sion showed  "rotten  business  meth- 
ods." He  said  +hat  an  investigation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

The  hearing  followed  consideration  of 
the  request  Of  the  commission  for  its 
annual  appropriation  of  $5000  for  aid- 
ing the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  Un- 
til the  appointment  of  this  commission 
the  money  had  been  given  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Bos- 
ton. The  committee  on  education  had 
held  a  hearing,  and  had  voted  to  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation,  but  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hodskins  the  hearing 
was  reopened  today  and  the  sensation- 
al charges  against  the  commission  fol- 
lowed. 

The  commission  of  1908  was  com- 
posed of  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  chaliv 
man,  of  Boston,  whose  term  expires  in 
1911;  James  F  Munro^  of  Lexington, 
1912;  J.  I-I.  A.  Matte,  North  Adams, 
whose  term  expired  in  1908  and  Annette 
P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  whoss  term  ex- 
pires this  year. 
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Charge  Incompetency 


The  commission  for  the  blind  was 
charged  directly  with  incompeteiffliy'-.at.  the 
hearing  before  the  legislative  committee  on 
education  when  Rep.  Hodgkins  of  Spring- 
field asked  the  committee  to*  recall  a  bill 
which  it  had  already  reported  to  the  house 
providing  that  tne  commission  may  spend 
$5000    for    the    instruction    of    the    blind    in 

their  homes. 
Rep.   Hodgkins  based  his   charges  on  the 

statements  made  by  J.  N.  Nardle  of  Spring- 
field. After  hearing  which  the  committee 
voted    to    "summon    the    commission    before 

it.  According  to  Rep.  Hodgkins  the  com- 
mission is  in  violation  of  the  law  on  one 
account  because  it  has  never  made  a  re- 
port  to   the   legislature. 
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Charges  of  incompetency  against  thet 
state  commission  for  the  blind  were 
made  at  a  hearing  beforethe_House 
committee  on  education  yWPWoay  by; 
J.  N.  Marble,  a  blind  man,  of  this  city, 
and  Rep.  Kodskins  declared  that  if  a' 
report  from  the  commission  showed 
conditions  which  he  believed  to  exist, 
he  would  call  for  an  investigation  btf 
a  special  committee.  He  does  not  be^, 
lieve  there  is  any  graft,  but  doe©  be-\ 
lieve  that  money  has  been  unwisely) 
spent.  He  said  that  no  report  haa 
been  made  by  the  commission  for  two 
years.  The  hearing  was  on  a  bill  to, 
appropriate  $5000  for  the  instruction  of 
adult  blind  in  their  homes. 


.  MA! 
ES  COMPLAINT 


BLIND    MAN'S    STATEMENT 
ON  COMMISSION.         I 


Says     Perkins     Institute  and 
Commission  Have  Hot  Been  . 
Efficient  in  Their  Duties. 


J.  N.  Marble  of  46  Hunter  place  ex- 
plained today  his  reasons  for  bringing 
charges  against  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission  for  the  blind  in  Boston  yester- 
day, and  also  told  of  his  cold  reception 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
education  at  the  hearing.  The  charges 
in  the  main  are  that  the  methods  of 
the  commission  are  unbusinesslike.  Mr. 
Marble  explained  his  own  position  at 
the  hearing  and  stye  that  his  treatment 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind 
yesterday  amounted  to  almost  dis- 
courtesy. 

"I  bring  the  charges,"  says  Mr.  Mar- 
ble, "as  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  taxpayer.  I  am  blind 
myself  and  I  know  many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blird.  I  think  that  I  am 
entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  consid- 
eration and  courtesy  which  was  not 
shown   me   yesterday" 


ble  says  that  Miss  Annette  Rogers,  one 
of  the  trustees,  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Mar- 
ble, I  don't  think  you  have  any  right 
to  make  such  charges.  You  are  criti- 
cizing us  too  harshly."  Mr.  Marble 
says  he  tried  to  explain,  but  that  neith- 
er Miss  Rogers  nor  Secretary  Snow  of 
the  commission  would  listen  to  him,  or 
receive  him  as  a  citizen  with  full  rights. 

Mr.  Marble  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions; Let  the  present  home  sys- 
tem of  teachers  for  the  blind  be  re- 
tained. Let  the  institution  with  its  ap- 
propriations and  income  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  handle  the  outside  branch  of 
the  work  as  well  as  the  balance  at  the 
school,  and  retain  the  high  school*  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Marble  says  that  he  has  un- 
derstood that  the  high  school  course 
has  been  abolished,  and  quotes  a  case 
of  a  girl  who  recently  wished  to  go  to 
Wellesley,  but  had  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion and  go  to  the  public  schools. 

A  statement  of  affairs  as  he  knew 
them  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Marble 
and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Gov. 
Draper,  and  also  to  other  »ien  in- 
terested in  the  institution.  Portions  of 
the  statement  are  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  began  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  in  1832  ^ith  a 
class  of  six,  in  a  house  on  Pearl  street, 
Boston,  given  by  one  Perkins.  The 
school  remained  there  until  the  quar- 
ters were  too  crowded,  at  which  time 
the  school  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  South  Boston.  At  that  time 
the  building  was  known  as  the  Mount 
Washington  hotel.  I  entered  the  school, 
in  1860,  at  the  age  of  9  years.  The 
studies  pursued  were  the  same  as  in 
other  schools.  Music  was  taught,  in- 
cluding the  piano,  church  organ,  sing- 
ing and  brass  instruments.  The  trades 
were  mattress-making,  broom-making, 
chair  caning,  and  making  doormats  of 
palmleaf  and  cocoanut  fiber.  Uphol- 
stering was  taught  to  some  extent,  but 
is  not  practical  for  a  blind  person. 
Mattress-making,  piano  tuning  and 
teaching  of  music  have  been  the  best 
paying  employment   for   the  blind. 

"Dr.  Howe's  plan  was  to  employ  the 
blind  as  far  as  possible  in  the  school. 
With  his  successor  as  fast  as  a  va- 
cancy occurred  his  place  was  filled  with 
a  seeing  person.  In  Dr.  Howe's  time 
sewing  and  knitting  machines  were  in- 
troduced for  the  girls  to  learn  to  use. 
About  everything  that  wa.s  practical 
for  the  blind  he  tried.  M.  Anagnos, 
his  successor  in  the  work,  carried  out 
his  ideas,  pushing  the  school  to  a 
higher  standard.  He  neglected  to  some 
extent  the  trades.  He  remarked  at 
one  time,  'Give  them  a  good  school 
education  and  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.'  1  do  not  agree  with  him 
entirely  as  I  believe  the  practical  side 
is  just  as  necessary.  His  aim  was  to 
leave  a  big  name  behind  him.  To  fur- 
ther that  end  he  and  the  trustees  raised 


$250,000  to  establish  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment. Land  was  bought  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  the  first  purchase  being 
five  acres.  He  sold  foundation  stone 
from  the  land  to  pay  the  purchase 
price.  They  have  since  purchased  more 
land,  making  nine  acres  in  aU.  His 
plan  was  to  move  the  whole  school  to 
that  spot.  At  his  death  the  primary 
and  kindergarten  departments  were 
there.  Anoth*r  of  his  efforts  was  the 
raising  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used 
in   the   printing  of  books. 

"His  reason  for  moving  the  school  was 
that  its  quarters  were  crowded  and 
there  was  too  little  space  for  outdoor 
exercise  for  the  scholars.  The  property 
in  South  Boston  has  a  frontage  on 
Broadway  of  from  300  to  500  feet  about 
the  same  on  Fourth  street  and  about 
200  feet  on  H  street.  This  tract  is  now 
pretty  well  covered  with  buildings, 
leaving  little  yard  room  for  the  schol- 
ars for  exercise.  I  have  understood 
that  they  have  placed  a  valuation  of 
^100,000  on  this  property.  This  seems  a 
</ery  low  price,  considering  the  loca- 
tion on  the  best  streets  in  South  Bos- 
ton. 

"Since    1900    an    annual    appropriation 
Df   $5000  has   been   made  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  what  has  been  termed  homo 
teachers     for     the   adult   Mind.      Their 
work    is    to    visit    the    blind    in     their 
homes   and   *each   them   whatever   they 
3an    make   use    of.       Their    first    report 
was  made  in  1902.     It  was  under  Anag- 
nos  that  Helen  Keller  received  her  ed- 
ucation using  ideas  that  Dr:  Howe  in- 
troduced   for    Laura    Bridgeman's    edu- 
2ation.     Helen  Keller  took  a  great  dis- 
like   to    Anagnos,    feeling   that    he   was 
not  doing  for  the  blind  what  he  should...  _ 
It    was    through    her    writing    and    the 
agitation  of  others  that  the  commission 
for  the  advancement  of  the  adult  blind 
was  formed.     By   an   act  of  the  Legis- 
lature   an    appropriation    was    made   to 
carry    on    the   work.      This   commission 
was  ^entirely   unnecessary.      The   insti- 
tution    management     saw    ^'here    they 
had  failed  in  allowing  it  to  come  into 
existence,   when  it  was  too  late.     They 
admitted  that  they  should    have    stop- 
ped the  movement  when  it  started  and 
given  more  attention  to  the  trades.  For- 
ty  thousand   dollars   has    been     appro- 
priated yearly  for  the  use  of  this  com-  ' 
mission.     They   havs   been   in   existence 
two   and  one  half  years,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $100,000  that  they  have  received. 
"Helen    Keller    was    placed    on      this 
commission.     She  remained  there  a  lit- 
tle  over   a   year   and   then   resigned.     I 
think  she   was  not   satisfied    with     the 
work  the  commission  was  doing.    They 
were  called  upon  last  spring  for  a  re- 
port   by    the    Legislature.    The      mem-' 
bers    of   the   first    commission    have   all 
resigned,  I  think.-  without  making  a  re- 
port.    A  new  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed  fa  their   place.     Outsiders  call- 
ed for  a  report,  but  could  not  get  it. 


"This  institution  has  educated  the 
Blind  of  the  New  England  st£tte«. 
Massachusetts  has  made  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Each  of  the  other  isew  England 
states  has  appropriated  $300  for  each 
scholar  sent  there  from  their  state. 
This  institution  is  a  corporation  in  the 
hands  _of  the  trustees,  and  I  consider  it 
a  wealthy  one  at  that,  as  its  last  re- 
port gives  it  an  income  of  $38,000  year- 
ly, from  investments." 


Tlo,  Adorns,    )TLciss,?  Jya.nscr ijvt. 
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John  N.  Marble  of  Springfield 

Accuses     Commission 

For  Blind 


John  N.  Marble,  a  blind  mam  oi 
Springfield,  brought  charges  before  the 
legislative  committee       on       education 

against  the  Massachusetts  commissi^!":, 
for  the  blind  of  which  Dr.  J.  H.  A. 
Matte  of  this  city  was  until  yesterday 
a  member. 

Friday  Mr.  Marible  gave  some  of  his 
reasons  for  bringing  the  charges,  and 
at  the  same  time  told  of  the  reception 
given  him  'by  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Perkins 
institute.  The  main  charge  is  that  the 
methods  employed  toy  the  commission 
are  unbusinesslike.  Mr.  Marble  says 
that  he  was  well  treated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  but  that  "the 
treatment  accorded  him  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Perkins  institute  dPor 
the  blind  and  members  of  the  commis- 
sion was  most  discourteous.  He  says 
that  he  brings  the  charges  as  a  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth  and  as  a  tax- 
payer who  has  the  right.  He  says  he 
knows  well  the  conditions!  of  the  blind 
in  this  state,  and  can  prove  that  a  mis 
„ake  was  made  in  giving  the  control 
yf  the  work  among  the  blind,  to  a  com- 
mission. 


Mr.  Marble  says  that  at  the  hearing 
Wednesday  Miss  Annette  Rogers,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  institute, 
and  Secretary  Snow  of  the  commission 
said  that  he  has  been  criticisang  the 
commission  too  harshly,  and  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about.  Mr.  Marble  says  that  he  -was 
not  allowed  any  chance  to  explain,  iboth 
Miss  Rogers  and  Mr.  Snow  refusing  to 
listen  to  him. 

The  author  of  the  charges      suggests 
that  the  present  home  system  ef  teach- 
j  ers  for  the  blind  be  continued,  and  al- 
the  high  school  system,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Perkins  institute  should 
.  feel  bound  to  take  care  of  the*  eoitsicte 
work  as  well  as  that  at  the  school.  Mr. 
Marble  has  prepared      a  statement  of 
■conditions  as  he  knew  them,  and  copies 
have   been   sent   to       Governor   Draper 
and  others  who  are  interested.  ' 

Mr,  Maible  believes  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  given  further  money  to  spend 
until  they  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  legisiature  what  they  have  done 
with  the  $100,900  already  granted  to 
them. 
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Blind    Man    Asserts    That    State 

Commission's  Methods  Are 

Unbusinesslike. 


J.  N.  Marble  of  46  Hunter  place  ex- 
plained yesterday  his  reasons  for 
bringing  charges  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  in 
Boston  Thursday,  and  also  told  of  his 
cold  reception  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  education  at  the  hearing. 
The  charges  in  the  main  are  that  the 
methods  of  the  commission  are  un- 
businesslike. Mr.  Marble  explained  his 
own  position  at  the  hearing  and  says 
that  his  treatment  by  the  members  of 


the  committee  and  by  one  of  the  mem  - 
I  bers  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitue  for  the  blind  yesterday  amuonted 
to    almost    discourtesy. 

"I  bring  the  charges,"  says  Mr.  Mar- 
ble, "as  a  citizen  oH  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  taxpayer.  I  am  blind 
myself  and  I  know  many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blmd.  I  think  that  I  am 
entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  consid- 
eration and  courtesy  which  was  rot 
shown   me  yesterday" 

During  Thursday's  hearing  Mr.  Mar- 
ble says  that  Miss  Annette  Rogers,  one 
of  the  trustees,  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Mar- 
ble, I  don't  think  you  have  any  right 
to  make  such  charges.  You  are  criti- 
cizing us  too  harshly."  Mr.  Marble 
pays  he  tried  to  explain,  but  that  neith- 
er Miss  Rogers  nor  Secretary  Snow  of 
the  commission  would  listen  to  him,  or 
receive  him  as  a  citizen  with  full  rights. 

Mr.  Marble  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions: Let  the  present  home  sys- 
tem of  teachers  for  the  blind  be  re- 
tained. Let  the  institution  with  its  ap- 
propriations and  income  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  handle  the  outside  branch  of 
the  work  as  well  as  the  balance  at  the 
school,  and  retain  the  high  school  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Marble  says  that  he  has  un- 
derstood that  the  high  school  course 
has  been  abolished,  and  quotes  a  case 
of  a  girl  who  recently  wished  to  go  to 
Wellesley,  but  had  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion and  go  to  the  public  schools. 

A  statement  of  affairs  as  he  knew 
them  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Marble 
and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Gov. 
Draper,  and  also  to  other  »nen  in- 
terested in  the  institution.  Portions  of 
the  statement  are  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  began  the  in^_ 
etruction  of  the  blind  in  1832  ^ith  a 
class  of  six,  in  a  house  on  Pearl  stveet, 
Boston,  given  by  one  Perkins.  The 
|  school  remained  there  until  the  quar- 
ters were  too  crowded,  at  which  time 
the  school  was  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  South  Boston.  At  that  time 
the  building  was  known  as  the  Mount 
Washington  hotel.  I  entered  the  school 
in  1860,  at  the  age  of  S  years.  The 
studies  pursued  were  the  same  as  in 
other  schools.  Music  was  taught,  in- 
cluding the  piano,  church  organ,  sing- 
ing and  brass  instruments.  The  trades 
i  were  mattress-making,  broom-making, 
chair  caning,  and  making  doormats  of 
palmleaf  and  cocoanut  fiber.  Uphol- 
stering was  taught  to  some  extent,  but 
is  not  practical  for  a  blind  person. 
Mattress-making,  piano  tuning  and 
teaching  of  music  have  been  the  best 
paying  employment  for   the   blind. 

"Dr.  Howe's  plan  was  to  employ  the 
blind  as  far  as  possible  in  the  school. 
With  his  successor  as  fast  as  a  va- 
cancy occurred  his  place  was  filled  with 
a  seeing  person.  In  Dr.  Howe's  time 
sewing  and  knitting  machines  were  in- 
troduced  for   the  girls   to  learn   to   use. 


i 


About  everything  that  was  practical 
for  the  blind  he  tried.  M.  Anagnos, 
his  successor  in  the  work,  carried  out 
his  ideas,  pushing  the  school  to  a 
higher  standard.  He  neglected  to  some 
extent  the  trades.  He  remarked  at 
one  time,  'Give  them  a  good  school 
education  and  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.'  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
entirely  as  I  believe  the  practical  side 
is  just  as  necessary.  His  aim  was  to 
leave  a  big  name  behind  him.  To  fur- 
ther that  end  he  and  the  trustees  raised 
$250,000  to  establish  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment. Land  was  bought  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  the  first  purchase  being 
five  acres.  He  sold  foundation  stone 
from  the  land  to  pay  the  purchase 
price.  They  have  since  purchased  more 
land,  making  nine  acres  in  ail.  His  j 
plan  was  to  move  the  whole  school  to 
that  spot.  At  his  death  the  primary  ! 
and  kindergarten  departments  were 
there.  Another  of  his  efforts  was  the 
raising  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  ' 
the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used 
in   the   printing   of   books. 

"His  reason  for  moving  the  school  was 
that    its    quarters    were    crowded    and 
there   was   too   little   space   for   outdoor 
exercise  for  the  scholars.     The  property  j 
in     South  Boston     has     a  frontage     on  j 
Broadway  of  from  300  to  500  feet  about 
the    same    on    Fourth   street   and    about 
200  feet  on  H  street.     This  tract  is  now  | 
pretty     well     covered     with     buildings, 
leaving  little  yard  room   for  the  schol- 
ars   for    exercise.      I    have    understood 
that    they    have    placed    a   valuat^n   of  | 
$100,000  on  this  property.     This  seems  a 
very    low    price,    consideiing    the    loca- 
tion on  the  best   streets  in   South  Bos- 
ton. 

"Since  1900  an  annual  appropriation  j 
of  $5000  has  been  made  by  the  Legis-  j 
lature  for  what  has  been  termed  homo  | 
teachers  for  the  adult  Mind.  Their 
work  is  to  visit  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  ■'each  them  whatever  they 
can  make  use  of.  Their  firet  report 
was  made  in  1902.  It  was  under  Anag- 
nos that  Helen  Keller  received  her  ed- 
ucation using  ideas-  that  Dr.  Howe  in- 
troduced for  Laura  Bridgeman's  edu- 
cation, llelen  Keller  took  a  great  dis- 
like to  Anagnos,  feeling ,  that  he  vras 
not  doing  for  the  biind  what  he  should. 
It  was  through  her  writing  and  the 
agitation  of  others  that  the  commission 
for  the  advancement  of  the  adult  blind 
was  formed.  By  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature an  appropriation  was  made  to 
carry  on  the  work.  This  commission 
was  entirely  unnecessary.  The  insti- 
tution management  saw  where  they 
had  failed  in  allowing  it  to  come  into 
existence,  when  it  was  too  'ate.  They 
admitted  that  they  should  have  stop- 
ped the  movement  when  it  started  and 
given  more  attention  to  the  trades.  For- 
ty thousand  dollars-  hac  been  appro- 
priated yearly  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mission. They  have  been  in  existence 
two  and  one  half  years,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $100,000  that  they  have  received. 


"Helen  Keller  was  placed  on  this 
commission.  She  remained  there  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year  and  then  resigned.  I 
think  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
work  the  commission  was  doing.  They 
were  called  upon  last  spring  for  a  re- 
port by  the  Legislature.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  first  commission  have  all 
resigned,  I  think;  without  making  a  re- 
port. A  new  commiss-icn  has  been  ap- 
pointed ii>  their  pl?ce.  Outsiders  call- 
ed for  a  report,  but  could  not  get  it. 

"This  institution  has  educated  the 
Blind  of  the  New  England  states. 
Massachusetts  has  made  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Each  of  the  othor  New  England 
states  has  appropriated  $300  for  each 
scholar  sent  there  from  their  state. 
This  institution  is  a  corporation  in'  the 
hands  of  the  trustees,  and  I  consider  it 
a  wealthy  one  at  that,  as  its  last  re- 
port gives  It  ah  income  of  $38,000  year- 
ly,  from   investments." 
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An  error  in  the  report  of  John  N. 
Marble's  complaint  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts- Commission  for  the  Bli»€h 
which  was  published  in  The  Union  last 
night  and  this  morning,  caused  Mr. 
Marble  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
legislative  committee  on  education  did 
not  give  him  proper  treatment.  This 
is  incorrect,  as  Mr.  Marble  says  that 
the  committee  accorded  him  the  best 
kind  of  treatment,  sg  cl'u  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  with  whom  he 
came  -in  contact.  His  complaint*  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  Cummission  for  the 
Blind  and,  their  business   methods. 
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State   House   Notes. 

The  bill    giving  the    highway   commis- 
sion the  right  to  pass  upon   the  change  ; 
of    a    name    of    street,    square,    park  Jor  ; 
place  that  has   been  in   existence   for   25 
years   or   more   was    reported   favorably 
in  the  House  yesterday. 

The  committee  on  education  has  re- 
ported the  bill  authorizing  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  to 
expend  $5000  for  teaching  the  adulk-blittd 
in  their  homes. 
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Helping  the  Blind.     J^  '    I 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Column— Re- 
ferring to  the  excellent  editorial  in  the  Globe, 
I  notice  that  you  refer  solely  to  the  admirable 
work  of  the  New  York  association  for  the 
blind.  In  justice  to  similar  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  in  Massachusetts,  permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Massachu- 
setts association  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  blind  began  dealing  with  these  very  prob- 
lems at  least  four  years  ago,  and  already 
much  good  has  been  accomplished.  A  special 
committee  of  men  and  women,  cooperating 
with  the  Massachusetts  charitable  eye  and  ear 
infirmary,  is  carrying  on  social  service  work, 
begun  in  Oct,  1907,  the  object  of  which  is  "to 
discover  by  investigation  and  individual  work 
among  the  patients  whether  something  may  be 
done  to  supplement  the  medical  work  for  the 
prevention   of   blindness." 

The  first  report  of  this  social  service  work 
has  recently  been  issued  and  is  a  most  illumi- 
nating pamphlet.  It  shows  that  during  the 
year  Oct,  1907,  to  Oct,  1908,  the  social  service 
worker  made  more ;  than  600  personal  visits 
in  Boston  and  neighboring  towns,  and  that 
34f  ,cases  were  dealt  with.  Of  these  132 
cases  were  referred  to  the  state  commission 
for  the  blind,  and  35  to  other  societies  and 
institutions,  the  remaining  persons  being  dealt 
with  by  tho   Charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

Moreover,    the    Massachusetts    medical    asso-  I 
elation  has  a  special  committee  of  physicians  ; 
charged  with  a   study   of  the   problem   of   pre 
venting  blindness;  and  the  Massachusetts  com-  '■ 
mission    for   the    blind   has   issued    and    widely 
distributed  a  number  of  cards  and  small  pam- 
phlets  setting  forth  the,  causes   and   means   of 
prevention     of     opthalmia     neonatorum.     This 
commission   has   a   subcommittee   to   deal  with  I 
this   special  problem  and  is  planning  to   carry 
forward,   in   conjunction   with   the  other  forces 
already  working,    a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary   blindness. 
James   P.    Munroe, 
Chairman  Commission  for  the  Blind,      i 

Boston. 


L»o  vu«e>Ll.,7VLciss, ,  Coooruc-r-  Citiz,-e,-ru. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  wor%^-; 
for  the  blind  at  98  Central  str<#f  Bas 
written  the  mayor  requesting-  him  to 
emphasize  to  Lowell  people  the  fact 
that  seven  blind  persons,  all  residents 
of  Lowell,  are  employed  in  the  shop, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  re- seat 
chairs,  re-model  brooms  and  mattress-1 
es.  This  is  the  dull  season  with  the 
work  shop,  and  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter states  that  orders  sent  to  him  will 
be  fully  appreciated. 
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STATE  HOUSE  NOTES 


*  * 


The  committee  on  education  has 
reported  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  to  expend  $5000  for  teaching 
the  adult  blind  in  their  homes. 


Wo  to  ester* ,  /Ha3S.,  Te,Legr-a.>rv 


i,  C.  Buchanan  Says  the  $45,000  Obtained 

Annually  For  Benefit  of  Blind,  Does 

Them  Little  Good. 


To  the  editor  of  The  Telegram:— 

The  adult  blind  people  wish  me  to  ask 
for  an  investigation  in  iregard  to  the 
money  that  the  state  commission  is  sup- 
posed to  use  In  their  behalf.  We  under- 
stand there  has  been  $45,000  raised  each 
year  to  help  the  adult  blind  to  be  self- 
supporting'.  There  are  four  workshops  for 
the  adult  blind,  in  which  are  engaged 
i  about  40  blind  people. 

j  Forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount 
j  that  has  been  raised  is  being  expended  in 
|  the    maintenance     of     these    four    work- 


shops  and  the  remaining  $5000  is  spent  In 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  at  their  own 
homes,  which  teaching  is  taken  care  of 
by   four  teachers. 

Now,  the  head  teacher  has  during  the 
last  three  years  given  only  three  or  four 
lessons  to  several  of  the  blind  men.  and 
what  we  desire  to  know  is  what  he  is 
doing  with  the  balance  of  his  time,  as 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  en- 
gaged  in   the   giving   of  lessons. 

What  the  greater  number  of  the  adult 
blind  would  like  is  to  have  the  money 
divided  up  as  a  pension.  The  trades  these 
teachers  teach  are  only  a  fake,  because 
in  the  workshops  the  amount  of  money 
the  average  blind  could  earn  a  year- 
would  be  only  about  $75,  while  an  expert 
might   earn   $150. 

For  example,  some  who  have  learned 
the  cobbling  trade  have  not  been  able  to 
earn  a  fair  livelihood,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  send  their  tools  back  and  aban- 
don   this  line  of  work. 

The  traveling  salesman  for  ,  the  com- 
mission of  the  blind  informed  me  that 
barn  brooms,  the  material  for  which  costs 
$4.32  a  dozen,  were  being  sold  for  $4.25—  a 
loss  of  7  cents  on  each  dozen,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  same. 

For  40  years  people  have  raised  money 
under  false  pretences  to  help  the  blind. 
They  have  advertised  monstrosities  and 
misrepresented  things  for  the  sake  of 
raising  money-  for  corporations,  while  the 
i  adult  blind  were  being  used  as  a  tool, 
and  the  commission  and  management  are 
raising  money  under  false  pretences  and 
misrepresenting  things  for  thetir  own 
;  benefit. 

I  For  example,  in  the  cobbling  depart- 
ment in  Cambridge,  the  bosses  finished  up 
shoes,  sent  them  to  Fall  River  and  other 
places  and  pretended  they  were  the  work 
of  the  blind,  to  create  an  interest  to  start 
a  workshop  there,  and  four  cobblers  that 
they  have  taught  cobbling  ha.ve  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  business  because 
their   work   was   not   satisfactory. 

They  had  only  a  few  months'  teaching 
before  they  were  turned  out  to  shift  for 
themselves,  while  the  man  who  taught 
them  spent  years  in  learning  his  trade. 

In  the- Cambridge  workshop  there  were 
nine  teachers  teaching  11  women.  There 
were  three  boss  cobblers  to  teach  two 
men  the  cobbler's  trade.  To  fill  in  their 
time,,  they  pitched  pennies  down  cellar 
and  would  only  show  up  once  in  a  while. 
In  Worcester  a  blind  cobbler  is  turned 
out  and  a  man  who  does  his  work  by 
eyesight   is  put  in   his  place. 

The     Harris     fund,     $80,000,     was    taken 
from   the   adult   blind  by   the   director   of 
i  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  sev- 
i  eral  years  ago  under  false  pretences. 

A.   C.   Buchanan. 
Feb.   15. 


JDrocittoyu,  7T15L56.,    Times. 
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A  demand  has  been  made  for  a  prpbe 
into,  what  Massachusetts  is  doing  with 
its  $45,000  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  state  is  misusing  this  money  just 
because  the  beneficiaries  cannot  see 
where  it  is  spent?  It  looks  very  much 
that  way. 
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THAT  the  blind  can  weave  articles  sal- 
able for  their  intrinsic  merit  is  evident 
by  these  most  artistic  pieces  of  handiwork 
which  have  been  made  by  blind  girls,  in  the 
workrooms  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  And  aside  from 
the  commercial  view  of  this  industry  there  is 
tremendous  interest  in  it  for  those  who  have 
created  and  desire  to  forward  this  new  occu- 
pation, while  to  the  girls  themselves  the 
work  brings  untold  happiness. 

The  finished  pieces  show  the  concentra- 
tion of  touch  and  memory  through  which 
these  patient  workers  find  expression  for 
their  sense  of  the  artistic  in  producing  art 
fabrics  of  such  value  that  they  warrant  the 
consideration  of  all  those  who  appreciate 
the  beautiful. 


BELOW  is  an  original  design  for  a  library- 
table  scarf  in  tan-colored  linen  of  a 
deep  shade,  with  the  ostrich  border  pattern 
in  white  combined  with  green  and  brown. 


I 


ORIGINAL     design     for     portieres. 
The  natural  colors  of  the  landscape 
have  been  followed  in  weaving. 
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DESIGN  for  a  boudoir  curtain    in 
cream-colored  linen.      Border  of 
conventionalized  pink  roses. 


fare  Tells  of  Hi 


ILLS  OF  83  LESS) 
WORCESTER  PUPILS. 


ays  That  Is  the  Record  i 
ebruary. 


To  the  editor  of  The  Telegram:— 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  21,  appears  an 
article  entitled,  "Money  raised  by  false 
[pretenses."  A.  C.  Buchanan  says  $45,000 
| obtained  annually  for  benefit  of  blind, 
idoes  them   little  good." 

The  writer  of  this  article,  whosoever  he 
'may  be— for  we  understand  that  it  was 
not  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  that  he  was  made 
;the  innocent  tool  of  others — the  writer, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  has  evident- 
ly confounded  in  his  mind  three  distinct 
organizations,  the  state  commission  for 
the  blind,  the  home  teaching  of  the  adult 
blind,  and  the  Harris  fund.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  charges  made  in  said 
article  against  these  various  organiza- 
tions, are  false.  It  would  take  too  long 
an  article  to  answer  them,  all.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  those  made 
against  the  home   teaching. 


his  time,   as  a 
is    engaged    in 

be  glad  to  tell 
whom  he  rep-, 
doing  with  his 


For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  let  me 
explain  that  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind,  and  the  home  teaching  of  the  adult 
blind,  are  two  separate  organizations. 
The  home  teaching  was  organized  in  No- 
vember of  1900,  and  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  at 
South  Boston.  The  state  commission  for 
the  blind  was  organized  in  August  of 
1906,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  live,  who  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. * 

Mr.    Buchanan,   in    his   article,    says:—- 

"The  head  teacher  has  during  the  last 
three  years  given  only  three  or  four  les- 
sons to  several  of  the  blind  men,  and 
what  we  desire  to  know  is  what  he  is 
doing  with  the  balance  of 
very  small  portioti  of  it 
giving  of  lessons." 

The  "head  teacher"  will 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and.  those 
resents,  what  he  has  been 
time.  He  cannot  do  so  more  effectually 
than  by  giving  the  figures  from  the  sta- 
tistical table  of  his  report  rendered  to 
Mr.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
institute,  for  the  year  eliding  Nov.  1,  They 
are  the  figures  of  the  wwk  done  by  the 
four  teachers,  and  the  aforesaid  "head 
teacher"  did  himself  fully  a  fourth  of! 
the  work  therein  enumerated. 

"Pupils  enrolled  under  the  home  teach-| 
ing  department  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
1,  210.  Number  of  pupils  completing  work 
112.  Number  of  lessons  given  2069.  Num- 
ber of  males  traveled  43,336.  Number  of 
hours  spent  in  teaching  3008.  Number 
spent  in  traveling  4201." 
[  To  answer  Mr.  Buchanan's  question  eon- 
|  cerning  the  "head  teacher"  more  person- 
ally, let  me  say,  that  he  has  here  in 
"Worcester  nine  pupils,  to  whom  he  gives 
lessons  once  a  fortnight,  and  chat  dur- 
ing the  month  of  .February  he  gave  .  S8 
pessons. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  thank  you  Mr. 
Editor  for  this  opportunity  of  refuting 
the  false  accusations  brought  against  me, 
and  the  work  over  which  I  preside,  and 
I  can  assure  your  readers  that  the 
charge  brought  against  the  other  organ- 
isations in  the  same  article  are  equally  as 
untrue  as  I  have  shown  those  made, 
~^°   and  my.  department  to  be. 

John  Vars, 


IcLYrvSllCcL   PUlW,    WU6S.,     YU^  S 


EGLESTON  SQUARE. 


FKANKLIN  CHAPTER,  D<  A.  K, 


A  meeting  of  Franklin  Chapter,  D. 
A.   R.,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Mar.   9, 
at   the    home    of   Miss    D.    S.    Monroe, 
101  Mojatebello  road,  the   registrar  of 
the  Chapter.    A  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  co-oper- 
ation in  patriotic  work,  also  a  report 
of  tfefc  hearing  at  the  State  House  on 
the  movement  towards  the  establish- 
ing a  'hospital  for  the  insane  at  Lex- 
ington, was  given  by  the  regent.     Con- 
siderable business  was  brought  before 
the   Chapter,   after  which   Miss   Anna 
U.  IDllis,    contralto,   secretary   of  the 
Chapter,    sang    a    group   of    songs    in 
a  most  delightful  manner,  after  which 
Mrs.  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding  gave  an 
informal   talk   on  her   personal   work 
among  the  adult  blind.     Much  interest 
was  shown  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
was  contributed  to  help  a  Mjnd^wjpran 
ocarry  on  her  work  of  raising  chickens. 

Mrs.  SpauMing  spoke  of  the  many 
"little,  ways  one  can  help  the  blind — 
by  assisting  them  across  the  -street  in 
these  days  of  the  automohiles,  by  read- 
ing books  and  papers  to  them,  and 
many  of  whom  have  no  one  who  has 
the  spare  time  to  do  it,  to  give  small 
amounts  of  money  to  individuals,  mid 
by  purchasing  the  brooms,  "brushes  and 
mops  which  the  blind  manufacture 
and  which  are  on  sale  at  the  rooms 
of  the  State  Commission  for  Adult 
Blind   on   Boylston    street,   Boston. 

Mrs.  Frederick:  Brush  will  be  regent 
alternate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  National  D.  A.  R.,  to  be  held 
the  week  of  April  19  in  "Washington, 
D.  C. 


15os"to>v  Slurrying    Globe. 

Massachusetts  Commission,  in  Its 
Report,  Deals  With  Methods!  of 
Aiding   Them. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  governor  and  it  contains 
many  encouraging  statements  relative 
to  the  nearly  4000  blind  persons  in  the 
state. 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  the 
subject  of  how  to  take  care  of  these 
unfortunates  so  that  they  may  "become* , 
self-supporting;  It  is  stated  that  work- 
shops have  been  established  for  men, at 
f.<S6  Massachusetts  ay.  Cambridge,  and 
one  for  women  at  277  Harvard  st,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  products  of  the  blind  are  sold 
and  include  rugs  and  tapestries.  There 
is  also  made  in  the  Cambridge  factory 
a  peculiar  sort  of  broom,  the  invention 
of  a  blind  man. 

Last  year  the  commission  sent  to  the 
international  exhibition  in  Manchester. 
Bng,  a  number  of  specimens  of  work 
done  by  the  blind,  and  three  first  prizes 
were  awarded. 


A    SHARP    CONTRASTS 

■ 

Two  systems  of  care  for  the  blind  are 
on  trial  in  two  of  the  most  enlightened 
States  of  the  Union.  The  comparative  re- 
sults will  be  closely  scanned  by  all  stu- 
dents of  social  problems.  Ohio,  after  a  first 
attempt  had  been  condemned  by  her  Su- 
preme Court  as  unconstitutional,  has  estab- 
lished a  full  and  free  pension  for  the  blind, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  soon  have  the 
State  committed  to  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $400,000.  Massachusetts  has  estab- 
lished a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  on 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  under- 
takes to  give  the  blind  occupations  and, 
make  them  partly  or  wholly  self-supporting. 
Ohio  was  spending  $275,000  per  year  when 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  outlay  was 
determined;  under  a  different  form  of  ap- 
plication, which  has  passed  the  courts  as 
constitutional,  that  State  is  now  granting 
a  larger  per  capita  of  relief  so  that  the 
expenditure  is  even  larger  and  naturally  on 
the    increase.      Massachusetts    so    used    the 


that  out  of  the  shops  established  and  sales 
made  by  the  commission  of  goods  and     ar- 
ticles   consigned   to   it    by   blind   persons     it 
added  an  income  of  over  $20,000  to  its  work- 
ing  capital.     In    the   form   of  direct   wages 
the  blind  received  $13,769,  and  in  the  way  of 
industrial  and  educational  aid  $11,000  more, 
.making  $24,847  distributed   for   their   imme- 
diate benefit.     In  Ohio  the  blind  pensioners 
may   still   eat    their   hearts    out    in    idleness 
for    all    that    the    pension-system    does    for 
them;    in    Massachusetts    the    commission's 
employment  agency,  training-schools,  shops 
and  stores  remove  "the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  blind"  which,  as  Helen  Keller  puts  it  in 
her  forcible   and   authoritative  manner,    "is 
not   blindness   but  idleness."     Ohio's   lavish 
generosity     puts     a     premium     on     poverty 
among    the    blind,    offering    no    stimulus    to 
self-help;  Massachusetts  promotes  self-help 
and    preserves    the    self-respect    of    hitherto 
wholly  dependent  adult  blind. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  more  truly  benevolent  and  at  the 
same  time  socially  healthful  and  construc- 
tive policy.  The  number  of  the  blind  in 
both  States  is  practically  the  same.  Our 
commission  .has  registered  4113;  of  these 
246  were  added  in  1908,  showing  that  the 
work  has  acquired  an  extra  momentum 
within  the  last  year.  During  this  twelve- 
month the  commissioners  have  dealt,  with 
the  cases  of  676  individuals,  and  about  400 
of  these  have  received  specific  assistance 
of  one  kind  or  another,  with  about  300  more 
under  consideration.  The  central  office  of  j 
the  commission  is  in  the  Ford  Building, 
where  a  sort  of  clearing-house  business  is  ! 
conducted  with  the  various  charitable, 
child-protecting,  and  educational  resources 
of  the  community  for  aid  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. The  commission's  policy  is  to  avoid 
bringing  together  into  one  place  any  large 
number  of  blind  people  and  so  '  shops  and 
industrial  classes  have  been  established  in 
Lowell,  Worcester  and  Pittsfield,  as  well  as 
in  Cambridge.  Both  instruction  and  regu- 
!  lar  employment  are  given  in  these  shops 
i  and  the  commission  undertakes  to  find  the 
market  for  the  output.  That  these  opera- 
i  tions  resulted  in  an  income  amounting  to 
|  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion  for  the  year  ending  in  November,  1908, 
!  seems  to  show  the  essential  soundness  of 
the  new  system — the  direct  outgrowth,  as  is 
j  evident,  of  the  "experiment  station"  es- 
tablished by  the  commission  in  the  first 
year   of   its  existence,    1906-1907. 


CARE  OF    THE  BUND? 

Noting'  that  two  system  of  care  for 
the  blind  are  on  trial  in  two  of  the 
most  enlightened  states  of  the  Union 
and  assuming  that  the  comparative 
results  will  be  closely  scanned  by  all 
students  of  social  problems,  the  Bos- 
ton Transript  proceeds  to  draw  a 
contrast  between  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  Ohio—  and  --  Massachusetts. 
The  state  of  Ohio,  after  a"  first  "at- 
tempt   had    been    condemned    by    her 


: 


supreme  court  as  unconstitutional, 
has  established  "nil  and  free  pen- 
sion for  the  blind  which",  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  soon  have  the  state  com- 
mitted to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
not  less  than  $400,000.  Massachusetts 
has  established  a  commission  for  the 
blind  which,  on  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000.  undertakes  to  give 
the  blind  occupations  and  make 
them  wholly  or  partly  self-support- 
ing... Ohio  was  spending  $275,000  a 
year  when  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  expenditure  was  declared  by  the 
court;  under  a  different  form  of  ap- 
plication, which  has  passed  the 
courts  as  constitutional,  that  state  is 
now  granting"  a  larger  per  capita  of 
relief,  so  that  the  annual  expenditure 
in  this  direction  is  even  larger  and 
naturally  on  the  increase.  Massachu- 
setts so  made  use  of  the  $40,000 
granted  the  commission  last  year 
that  out  of  the  shops  established  and 
sales  made  by  the  commission  of 
goods  and  articles  consigned  to  it  by 
blind  persons  it  added  an  income  of 
over  $20,000  to  its  working  capital. 
In  the  form  of  direct  wages  the  blind 
of  Massachusetts  last  year  received 
$13,769  and  in  the  way  of  industrial 
and  educational  aid  $11,000  more, 
making  a  total  of  $23,769  distributed 
for  their  immediate  benefit.  In  Ohio 
the  blind  pensioners  of  the  state  may 


still  -eat    their    hearts   out    in    idleness 
for  all  the    pension    system    does    for 
them;     in   Massachusetts   the   commis- 
sion's   employment    agency,      training 
schools,      shops     and     stores     remove 
what    Helen    Keller    has    called     "the 
heaviest  burden   of  the  blind,"   which 
is   not   blindness  but  idleness.      Ohio's 
lavish    generosity    puts  a  premium  on 
poverty  among  the   blind,   offering-  no 
stimulus     to      self-help;      the     system 
adopted    by    Mass2»i»usetts    promotes 
self-help     and     preserves    the    self-re- 
spect of  the   hitherto    wholly   depend- 
ent adult  blind.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Transcript,     there     can     hardly    be     a 
doubt   as   to   which   is  the   more   truly 
benevolent    and  at  the  same  time  so- 
cially healthful  and  constructive  poli- 
cy.     The    number    of    blind    is    practi- 
cally  the   same, in     both    states.      The 
^ass^^a^^rs^'^o^ials.sion    has    regis- 
tered   4,113.      Of  these   246    were  add- 
ed   in    1908,   showing    that    the     work 
has  acquired  extra  momentum  within 
the    last    year.      During   the    year    the 
commissioners    dealt    with    the    cases 
of,6;76    individuals,    and  about   400    of 
these    have     received     specific     assist- 
ance of  one  kind  or  another,  with  the 
cases    of   about   300    more    under   con- 
sidration.      The    central    office    of    the 
commission  is  in   Boston  and  there   a 
sort     of     clearing-house     business     is 
conducted    with    the     various     charit- 
able,   child-protecting   and    education- 
al resources  of  the  community  in  the 
interest     of     the      unfortunates.      The 
commission's  policy  is  to  avoid  brings 
in'g  together  into  one  place  any  large 
number  of  blind  people,  and  so  shops 
and    industrial    classes    have    been    es- 
tablished  in   Lowell,  Worcester,  Pitts- 
field    and     Cambridge.     Both     instruc- 
tion    and     regular     employment     are 
given   in   these   shops    and    the     com' 
mission    undertakes  to   find   a   market 
for   the     output.      That    these    opera- 
tions-resulted   in   an   income   amount-  \ 
ing  to  about   50   per  cent  of  the  state  ' 
appropriation     for     the     year     ending 


in  November,  1908,  seems  to  show 
the  essential  soundness  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system,  a  system  which  is 
Hoarded  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  so-called  experiment  station  es- 
tablished by  the  eommissiem  during 
the    firsc    year   of   its   existence. 


"Worcester,  YVleLSs..,  Post"* 
Jfyur i,L  10..  noq, 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Wo- 
man's club  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  will  be  able  to 
hold  a  sale  in  the. "«<el ullr"iiouse  next 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  club  has 
given  managers  of  the.  .workshop  for 
the  blind  the  use  of  the  Renaissance 
suite  and  articles  made  by  blind  men 
and  women  in  Worcester  will  be  on 
sale.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  fo$ 
the  care  of  the  exhibitors.. 


■DOStOTU   7Vl0T7Vt>vg      Gclobg, 
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Hearing  on  Bill  to  Turn  $5000  Over 
to  Commission — Helen  Keller  Ex- 
plains Why  She   Resigned. 

A  further  hearing-  was  given  to  the 
commission  for  the  blind  by  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  yesterday 
upon  its  request  for  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  instruction  and  $25,000  for 
maintenance  of  the  workshops  and 
salesroom  in  charge  of  the  commission, 
also  upon  the  proposition  to  turn  over 
to  the  commission  the  $5000  heretofore 
allowed  the  Perkins  institution  for  in- 
struction of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes. 

To  this  latter  bill  there  was  opposi- 
tion by  Representatives  Hodskins  of 
Springfield  and  Dickson  of  Pittsfield  on 
the  part  of  certain  blind  persons  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  state,  who  criticised 
the  work  of  the  commission. 

Mrs  John  T.  Price  favored  giving  the 
money  to  the  commission  because  she 
thought  that  body  could  make  it  go 
further   than  it  now  does. 

Chairman  Kemp  of  the  committee 
said  the  Perkins  institution  would  be 
glad   to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 


i  instructing  the  adult  blind,  and  would 
willingly  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
commission. 

Chairman  Munroe  of  Lexington,  for 
the  commission,  Sec  Walter  B.  Snow, 
Deputy  Supt  C.  W.  Holmes  and  J.  H. 
A.  Matte  of  North  Adams  explained  the 
work  that  the  commission  is  doing. 

Mr  Matte  read  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  explaining  why  she  has  re- 
signed from  the  commission.  Miss  Kel- 
ler says: 

"The  only  reason  why  I  resigned  from 
the  commission  was  that  my  friend,  the 
manual  alphabet,  though  a  very  faith- 
ful servant,  is  slow,  and  cannot  keep 
up  during  a  long  spoken  conference 
with  a  rapid  interchange  of  debate  and 
discussion.  I  felt  that  'my  place  ought 
to  be  filled  by  a  hearing  person,  who 
could  not  delay  the  sessions  and  con- 
sultations, and  it  has  been  so  well 
filled  since  that  I  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret my  resignation. 

"The  real  services  of  the  commission 
cannot  be  recorded  in  figures.  It  has 
brought  help  and  comfort  not  only  to 
the  blind  of  this  state,  but  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  country;  for  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  is  moving  one 
state  after  another  to  appoint  com- 
missions similar  to  ours,  so  that  upon 
the  success  of  this  body  of  workers  de- 
pends indirectly  the  well-being  of  all 
the  sightless  of  America. 

"in  a  little  while  I  am  going  to  leave 
Massachusetts  and  become  a  daughter 
of  her  daughter,  the  state  of  Maine. 
But  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  near  neigh- 
bor and  follow  with  keen  interest  the 
progress  of  the  commission.  I  thank 
the  com m. o^i wealth  from  my  heart  for 
what  it  has  done  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  its  sightless  citizens." 


-BvookAuYLe,  Yvio.ss>,  "Press, 


Vote$,  to  grant  the  petition  of  C|eo. 
W.  Jofmson  for  an  allowance  towards 
the  cost  of  granolithic  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  estate  No.  40  Strathmore 
road  and  Beacon  street  to  be  paid  to 
Warren  Bros.,  contractors.  Also  to 
grant  the  petition  of  Clarence  E!.  Mal- 
lar  for  concrete  sidewalk  and  for 
plank  walk,  with  edgestones,  in  front 
of  estate  of  Clarence  E.  Mallar  on 
Linden  street.  The  petition  of  Chas. 
E.  Riley  for  a  hackney  taxicab  li- 
cense to  stand  at  Morss  avenue  and 
Washington  street  was  referred  to 
the  chief  of  police  for  examination  and 
report.  Proposal  was  received  from 
the  commission  for  the  blijaflr-  for  re- 
caning  chairs  in  the  Town  hall  and 
this  matter  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  lawn  hall  with  full  powers. 


JBostcyv    ^Verting   "Reco-rct 


Of  $5000  to  the  Blind 
Commission         yw 

Evidence  of  Dissatis= 
faction  With  System 

A  further  hearing  was  given  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  blind  by  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  this  morning,  upon  its 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
instruction  and  $25,000  for  maintenance  'of 
the  workshops  and  salesroom  in  charge  of 
the  commission,  also  upon  the  proposition 
to  turn  over  to  the  commission  the  $5000 
heretofore  allowed  the  Perkins  institution 
for  instruction  of  the  adult  blind,  in  their 
home. 

To  this  latter  bill  there  was  oppotNtion 
by  Rep.  Hodskins  of  Springfield  and  Dick- 
son of  Pittsfield  on  the  part  of  certain 
blind  persons  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  who  criticised  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Chairman  Munroe  cf  the  commission  for 
the  blind,  Sec.  Snow,  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of 
North  Adams  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince  of 
West  Newton,  with  Deputy  Supt.  Holmes, 
explained  the  work  that  the  commission  is 
doing.  Mr.  Matte  read  a  letter  from  Helen. 
Keller  explaining  why  she  resigned  from 
the  commission. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  John  Koren 
of  the  census  bureau  at  Washington, 
which  stated  that  the  writer's  work  re- 
quires him  to  keep  informed  about  the 
work    done    for   the    blind    in    the    different 


states,  and  that  he  desired  to  say  that  in 
its  work  for  the  blind  Massachusetts  sets 
the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

REMAINED  UNSOLD. 

Dr.  Monroe  explained  how  it  was  that 
material  manufactured  by  the  blind  had 
plleS  tip  unsold  in  the  western  Massachu- 
setts workshop,  saying  that  it  was  due  to 
the  prejudice  that  the  blind  could  not  per- 
form as  good  work  as  the  average  me- 
chanic who  has  his  sight.  As  to  paying 
the  blind  workmen  a  less  wage  than  is 
paid  others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
who  have  their  sight,  Dr.  Monroe  said  that 
it  might  be  true,  but  that  it  should  be  re- 
emembered  that  these  men  are  sightless, 
are  learning  and  the  commission  in  allow- 
ing them  a  fair  wage  for  what  they  earn. 

Mrs.  Prince  favored  the  proposition  to 
turn  over  $5001*  allowed  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  the  commission  because  she  be- 
lieved that  the  latter  could  make  the 
money  go  further  and  effect  a  saving  by  it. 

Chairman  Kemp  of  the  committee  said 
that  the  Perkins  Institution  desired  to  get 
rid  of  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind 
and  would  be  very  willing  to  turn  this 
money  over  to  the  commission. 

PROVIDE  JACKASS  POWER. 

Rep.  Hodskins  of  Springfield  strenuously 
objected.  Pie  said  that  he  represented 
John  H.  Marble  and  other  blind  persons  in 
Springfield  who  were  opopsed  to  any  such 
transfer.  He  said  that  one  bind  man 
whom  he  knew  had  come  back  from  Cam- 
bridge and  said  that  all  he  did  was  to  pro- 
vide "a  jackass  power  to  a  loom."  These 
blind  men  from  the  speaker's  district  didn'c 
want  to  be  kept  at  Cambridge  and,  more- 
over, this  work  of  the  commission  was  cre- 
ating a  blind  colony  there. 

Rep.  Dickson  of  Pittsfield  also  opposed 
the  change  of  this  appropriation.  He  said 
that  it  was  never  a  wise  policy  to  trade 
horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream. 

The  commission  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Dick- 
son said,  had  been  anything  but  a  howling 
|  success"   out   in   this   section   of   the   state, 
and  the  blind  whom  he  kriew  in  Pittsfield 
were  far  from  satisfied  with  its  operation. 
Dr.    Munroe    said    that    the    commission 
was  not  here  in  the  position  of  asking  for 
this  $5000.    It  was  quite  content  to  have  it 
remain  with  the  Perkins  institution  if  the 
committee    so    desired    it.        It    would     be 
simply  an  added  burden  to  the  commission, 
i  However,   it  was   willing  to   take  it  if  the 
i  committee      said  so. 

As   to   the   resigations   spoken   of'  by   Dr. 

Hodskins,    the    chairman    of    the    commis- 

j  sion  said  that  Miss  Keller  fully  explained 

why  she  resigned.      Mr.  Raymond  accepted 

his    appointment    with    the    understanding 

that    he    should    serve    but    for    one    year 

m%$d:  the  other  resignations  had  been  simply 

because  thase  who  resigned  couldn't  stand 

the  tremendous   amount   of   work   required 

:  of    them. 


BostoTv     GcLc^b^- 
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$40,000  for  Commission  for  the  Blind 

j^Che  committee  on  ways  and  mearfs 
yesrBfday  voted  to  report  resolves  to 
appropriate  $40,000  for  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind  and  $35,000  for 
the  Lowell  textile  school. 


Bostovt   CXxt-J-e-rtLsCT-. 
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Against  r^%tt  Blind, 

The  bill  for  the  instruction  of  adult  bliifd 
at  their  homes,  by  the  (Commission  for  the 
blind  was  referred  to*  the  next  general 
court  on  recommendation  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee. 


K-tvo  *Begl|orcl>  Titans,,    Sta-nda-rd 


SALE    OF    WORK    OF   THE  ^LIND. 

The  Woman's  club  committee 
among  the  blind  announces  a  sale  of 
work  by  the  adult  blind,  and  the  chil-; 
dren  attending  Perkins'  Institute,  to; 
be  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Ella  M.| 
Ivers,  44  8  County  street,  Saturday, 
May  8,  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  Miss  Mary 
F.  Grieve,  assisted  by  some  of  the  con^ 
tributors,  will  have  charge  of  the 
tables.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sale  will 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the 
contributors,  and  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating public  interest  in  the  work  fot 
the  blind.  There  will  be  solos  by  j 
Clarissa  Hendrickson  and  piano  seA 
lections  by  Edna  Reed.  Friends 
interested  in  tire  cause  are  invited  t<j 
attend. 


Yleuj  lJ>eJLyOTrdL-  ,  YVloLSSt  ,    St^nd^rd 
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•  WORK  OF  ADULT  BLL 
A  sale  of  the  work  of  trie  ad^lt 
blind  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
;  Ella  P.  Ivers,  448  County  street,  to 
morrow  afternoon  from  3  until  6 
o'clock.  A  musical  program  will  also 
be  provided.  There  will  be  in  addi- 
tion an  exhibition  of  work  from  the 
salesroom  of  the  state  commission  for 
.the    blind.     No    admission    charged. 


.Boston,  yWa,ss.,   TxciYiScruiot 
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At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
New  Bedford  Woman's  Club,  May  7,  Dr. 
Lurana  A.  Chu'bbuck,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  and  Miss  Caroline 
Hathaway  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Wilson, 
vice  presidents.  On  Saturday,  May  8,  a 
sale  of  work  by  the  adult  blind  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Ella  Ivers.  This 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"committee  among  the  blind"  of  the  club. 

- XXX  


"Worc^steT-,  YVla,SS.,  T-eA-Cg-rgow. 
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,  Special  ta  The   Telegram  jf  **" 

MARLBORO,  May  6.— The  annual  meet- 
ing   of    the    Daughters    of   the   American ' 
revolution  was  at  the  home  of. Miss  Emily 
I.    Howe,    Lincoln   street,    this    afternoon. 

Deputy  supt.  Charles  W.  Holmes 
of  the  industrial  department,  for  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  notified 
City  almoner  Timothy  J.  Harris,  this 
afternoon,  that  provision  would  be  made 
whereby  "William  Foley,  now  at  the  city 
almshouse,  would  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  learn  a  trade. 

Foley,  who  is  blind,  and  about  40  years 
old.  did  not  want  to  be  classed  as  a 
pauper    or    a    charge    on    the    city. 

He  therefore  made  the  necessary  appl*-< 
cation  to  learn  a  trade  at  the  state  work- 
house for  the  blind,  in  Cambridge.  The 
request  has  been  granted,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  city  of  Marlboro  be  re- 
sponsible for  Foley's  board  for  six 
months,  when  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  per- 
form  'work    sufficient    to     pay    his    own 

board.  ,v  '■  ._  ,      .  • 

Foley  is   to  be  placed  on   a  tram  from 

Marlboro     tomorrow,    and    a   guide  from 

he    industrial    workhouse    for    the  blind 
Ml   meet  him  in., Boston,.      . ,.. 


YleW  B&dUo-rdL,  YY\.a,6s.?    nieT-cvLT- 
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WORK  OF  ADUI/T  BL&&  * 


An   Interesting  Exhibit  At  the  Home 
of  Miss  E.  F.  Ivers. 

A  large  number  of  people  found 
much  pleasure  Saturday  afternoon  in 
attendance  at  a  sale  of  the  work  of 
the  adult  blind,  held  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Ella  F.  Ivers,  at  448  County 
street.  That  such  wonderfully  artis- 
tic work  is  executed  by  these  un- 
fortunates seems  almost  marvelous. 
On  tables  in  the  parlor,  the  dining 
room  and  the  library  there  was  a 
dainty  display  of  a  host  of  beautiful 
articles.  Included  among  the  articles 
displayed  there  was  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  blind  adults  of  New 
Bedford.  In  every  way  the  exhibit 
proved  of  great  interest,  and  there 
was  a  very  gratifjang  sale  during  the 
afternoon.  The  exhibit  was  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edwin  R. 
King,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  club 
committee,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  aid  the"  blind  people  of  the  city.  A 
number  of  the  contributors  had 
charge  of  the  tables  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Grieve. 

The  articles  displayed  in  the  parlor 
consisted  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
people-  in  this  city.  These  articles  in- 
cluded bed  slippers,  shawls,  table 
mats,  infant's  hood,  reed  baskets, 
handkerchiefs,  bead  pocketbook, 
aprons,  edgings,  dusters,  jelly  bags, 
broom  corns,  holders,  pin  cushions, 
pen  wipers  and  pen  holders.  New 
Bedford  children  who  are  in  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  contributed  pin  cushions,  pen 
wipers,    pen    holders    and    sachet    bag. 

In  the  dining  room  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  cake,  candy  and  maple  syrup, 
contributed  from  the  salesroom  of  the 
State    Commission   for   the    Blind. 

In  the  library  those  interested  could 
see  the  course  of  study  that  is  fol- 
lowed at  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  Together  with 
this  there  was  a  display  of  the  pupils' 
work,   together  with   photographs  and 


official  reports  of  these  institutions. 
There  was  also  shown  a  music  man- 
uel,  books,  Braille  slate  writing,  ta- 
blets and  a  checker  board,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  blind.  There  was  a 
display  of  photographs,  letters  and 
other  work  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen 
Keller,  Elizabeth  Robbins,  Edith 
Thomas  and  Thomas  Stringer,  blind 
deaf  mutes  educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institute.  An  interesting  exhibit  was 
that  of  a  print  of  a  New  Bedford 
baby  in  the  Hospital  for  Blind  Babies 
at    Jamaica   Plain. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was 
singing  by  Miss  Clarissa  Hendrickson, 
and  a  number  of  solos  were  given  by 
Miss  Edna  Reed. 


There  are  a  hundred  blind 
people  on  the  committee's  list. 
Three  blind  people  died  during 
the  year  just  closed.  Nine  children 
are  in  school,  the  youngest  in  the 
nursery  for  blind  babies  at  Roxbury. 
Three  boys  and  one  girl  now  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  will  soon 
enter  the  Perkins  Institute.  To  carry 
on  the  work  in  this  city  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  committee 
ha.s    $65    available. 


"Rostoyu.yHeiss.,    Tra.vi script. 
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The    Massachusetts    Commission    for-Hrl«r 
Blind  is  justifying  its  existence  and  the  ap- 
propriation   for    its    maintenance    in    many 
activities,    such    as    training    the    blind    to 
industries  never  practised  till  lately  by  the 
blind,  finding   employment   for   them,    mar- 
keting their  products,   and   generally  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  these  afflicted  by  a  care- 
ful   system    of   registration.      At    the    same 
time  it  is  entering  on  an  entirely  new  cam- 
paign  against   the   carelessness   of   the  un- 
trained nurses   such  as   the  very   poor   are 
compelled    to    employ    for    childbirth,    who 
allow    through   Ignorance    the    common    in- 
flammation in  the  eyes  of  new-born  babies, 
scientifically  known  as  "ophthalmia  neona- 
torum," to  run  until  the  sight  is  destroyed. 


It  is  now  an  established  fact,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  our  civilization,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  cost  of  the  special  training 
and  maintenance  of  the  blind  are  incurred 
for  cases  that  were  easily  preventable  a 
few  days  after  birth.  Besides  this  economic 
waste,  and :  the  waste  of  human  units  of 
society,  the  life-long  privations  suffered  by 
these  victims  of  ignorance  and  neglect  arc 
a  reproach  to  the  community,  hard  to  bear 
for  those  feeling  at  all  the  obligations  of  a 
common  humanity.  It  is  a  campaign  of 
education  of  the  whole  communit3%  and 
the  "literature"  of  the  work,  showing 
graphically  as  well  as  in  simple  and 
straightforward  text,  the  mischiefs  and 
calamities  to  be  avoided,  should  be  widely 
circulate&by  all  who  have  opportunity  for 
reaching  the  poor. 


Springfield,  }VtcLSS- ,  n.e|a.\^igluccLr^. 
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The    state    commission    for    the    blind"1- I 
James  T.  Munroe  of  Lexington,  Miss  An- 
nette T.  Rogers  of  Boston,  ^rs  jN^wP- 
Prince  of  West  Newton,  Waltakjflypnow 
of    Watertown    and    Edwin    Er^Allen.  of 
Boston— are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent 
blindness,    so    that    no    persons    shall    be 
needlessly   added   to   the   blind   population 
of  this  state.     This  is  the  important  first 
duty,     A  pamphlet  recently  issued  is  de- 
signed   to    educate    the     people    so     that 
prompt  attention  may  be  paid  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  in  babies,  and  blindness 
thereby  prevented.     There  is  a  state  law 
which  requires  that  the  nurse,  relative  or 
other   attendant   of   infants   affected    with 
sore  eyes,  as  well  as  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance, shall  notify  the  board  of  health 
in    such    cases,    who   are  directed   to   take 
such  immediate  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  order  that  blindness  may  be 
prevented.      Penalties   are   imposed    where 
any    of    the    parties    neglect    to    do    their 
duty.     Full  information  for  all   concerned 
is  contained  in  bulletin  No  1  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  commission  for  the   blind,   and 
'^.t  document  ought  to  be   widely  circu- 
aud   read. 
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HELP  FOR  BLIND 


Work'of  L6caland  Other 
Shops 


The  second  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind,  which  has  just  been  published 
and     is     being-     distributed,       contains 

much  information  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  Lowell,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  commission's  workshops  is  located 
at  98  Central  street  in  this  city.  Chair 
seating-,  mattress  renovating,  cobbling 
and  broom  making  is  carried  on  at  the 
local  workshop,  the  work  done  by  the 
blind  people  there  employed  being  of 
an  excellent  quality  as  can  be  vouched 
for  by  a  number  of  people  who  patron- 
ize the  workshop. 

The  commission  was  appointed  in 
order  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  reg- 
ister of  the  blind  of  the  state,  to  act 
as  a  bureau  of  information  and  indus- 
trial aid,  to  establish,  equip  and  main- 
tain one  or  more  schools  for  industrial 
training,  and  workshops  for  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  persons,  to  devise 
means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
the  products  of  such  schools"  and 
workshops,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  blind  by  devising  means  to  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation  of  books,  by 
promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or 
helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by 
such  other  methods  as  it  may  deem 
expedient;  provided,  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  undertake  the  perma- 
nent support  or  maintenance  of  any 
blind  person. 

The   following   paragraphs   contained 
in  the  report  are  of  interest: 

The  headquarters  of  the  commission 
are  established  at  rooms  308,  309  and 
310  of  the  Ford  building,  15  Ashbur- 
ton  place.  There  are  held  the  semi- 
monthly meetings  of  the  commission, 
and  there  are  to  be  found  the  super- 
intendent .  and  deputy  superintendent 
of  registration  and  information,  the 
deputy  superintendents  Sf  the  indus- 
trial department,  and  other  workers. 
In  addition,  the  commission  has  es- 
tablished workshops  for  men,  occupy- 
ing two  floors  of  a  brick  building,  686 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge;  a 
i  workshop  for  women  at  277  Harvard 
|  street,   Cambridge,   at  which  place  are 


the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  industrial  department;  a  sales- 
room for  articles  made  by  the  blind, 
at  383  Boylston  street,  Boston;  a  shop 
for  employment  and  instruction,  at  24 
Dunham  street,  Pittsfield;  a  workshop 
for  men  at  98  Central  street,  Lowell, 
and  another  workshop  for  men  at  194 
Front   street,   Worcester. 

It  should  be  said  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  continued  co-operation  to 
committees  on  the  blind  of  the  Wo- 
men's club  of  New  Bedford,  the  Mid- 
dlesex club  of  Lowell,  the  Twentieth 
century  club  of  Worcester,  and  to  many 
private  individuals,  both  blind  and  see- 
ing, who  have  given  us  substantial 
help  and  advice  through  the  year,  and 
kept  us  in  touch  with  the  blind  of 
the  state  to  an  extent  impossible  with- 
out volunteer  help. 

On  June  1,  1908,  a  shop  was  opened 
at  98  Central  street,  Lowell,  for  the 
employment  of  blind  men  of  the  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  A  total 
of  8  including  the  foreman  and  par- 
tially blind  janitor,  has  been  employed. 
The  lines  of  work  there  are  chair 
seating  in  all  varieties  excepting  rush, 
mattress  renovating,  cobbling  and 
broom  making.  The  total  wages  during 
the  six  months  this  /hop  has  been 
running  have  been  $342L08.  With  the 
exception  of  a  seeing  bookkeeper,  there 
is  no  person  other  than  the  foreman 
employed  in  connection  with  the  admin-1 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  this  shop  be- 
yond the  direction  given  by.  the  deput- 
superintendent,  and  the  services  t 
the  canvasser,   as  above  stated. 
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WORKSHOP  WHERE  BUND 
MEN  EARN  A  LiVI 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1908 
the  Mate  of  Massachusetts  established 
in  this  city  a  workshop  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  work  for  the  blind  men 
of  Worcester  and  vicinity.  This  shop 
was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  the  blind  man  an  opportunity  to 
earn  hie  own  living,  instead  of  always 
being  dependent  on  someone  else. 

Although  the  state  maintains  this  in- 
stitution, it  is>  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  shop  to  be  successful  unless  it  se- 
cures the  co-operation  of  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
the  different  kind©  of  work  that  these 
blind  people  are  able  to  do.  In  fact, 
they    do    everything    that    a    workman 


with  two  good  eyes  can  do.  Their  prin- 
cipal work,  however,  is  the  reseating 
and  repairing  of  Chairs. 

But  their  work  does  not  end  at  re- 
pairing, for  the  "Wunder  mop,"  one  of 
the  greatest  of  commercial  mops,  is»  an 
invention  and  product  of  the  blind  man. 
A  visit  to  the  shop  at  94  Front  street 
would  prove  to  be  not  only  of  absorbing 
interest,  but  also  of  great  educational 
advantage. 
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WONDERFUL  IRK. 

Room  Screen  Built  by  Walter 
B,  Robertson  at  His  Home 
Is  Worthy  Achievement,  | 
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LACK  OF  SIGHT  NO  m 

SERIOUS  HANDICAP 


Cheerful  Disposition  Aids  Him 
in  Struggle  Against  Ad- 
verse Conditions, 


M—     "•' 


An  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  those  who  are  not  as 
fortunate  as  their  fellows  in  possessing 
all  o  ftheir  senses  unimpaired  is  sh^nvn 
by  the  products  turned  out  by  Walter 
B.  Robertson,  of  43  Sagamore  street, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  re- 
markable man,  and  the  articles  he  man- 
ufactures are  wonderful,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  furniture  and  adorn- 
ments for  the   home. 

He  has  recently  completed  a  room 
screen,  which  stands  five  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  is  six  feet  wide,  in  the  reg- 
ulation three  pieces,  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful   piece    of    work.       The    carving    and 


grill  work  is  from  Japan,  made  from 
wood  similar  to  our  walnut.  The  screen 
work  within  the  frames  is  brocade  silk 
from  Japan,  and  the  entire  affair  is  a 
valuable  and  artistic  piece  of  work, 
and  would  make  a  handsome  adornment 
for  any   home. 


Walter  b.  Robertson, 

Lynn's    Remarkable    Blind    Mechani.";. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Robert- 
son has  a  number  of  articles  of  furni- 
ture in  his  home  on  exhibition,  includ- 
ing- chairs,  footstools,  workstands,  etc. 
Among  the  many  useful  articles  is  a 
large  Morris  chair,  every  part  of  which 
was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
There  is  a  handsome  bookcase,  with  ad- 
justable shelves,  and  many  of  the  fin- 
ished articles  are  not  found  in  furniture 
stores,  as  he  carries  out  his  own  ideas 
in  the  designs. 

Mr.  Robertson's  method  is  to  plan  out 
in  his  mind  the  proper  dimensions  of 
the  articles  to  be  manufactured,  and 
the  style  and  shape  they  are  to  assume, 
and  then  he  goes  ahead  and  completes 
the  work.  The  finished  product  is  a 
revelation  to  the  person  who  views  it 
when  it  is  realized  that  it  was  manu-  j 
factured  by  a  man  who  is  totally  blind. 
Just  as  an  artist  has  the  faculty  of  j 
placing  on  the  canvas*'  the  picture  he 
has  in  his  mind,  so  this  accomplished 
man  reproduces  with  his  hands-  tho  ob- 
ject which  he  has  planned  and  formed 
in  his  brain. 


EXAMPLE   OF   MR.  ROBERTSON'S   HANDIWORK 


There  are  many  visitors  to  nis  home: 
and  all  marvel  at  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Robertson  is  a  cheerful 
gentleman  to  meet,  an  entertaining-  con- 
versationalist and  delights  to  talk  witn 
visitors  about  his  work.  He  sells  the* 
product  of  his  hands  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  purchase.  He  is  married  iiul 
a  number  of  children. 
-.  - 
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bkilful  Lynn  Blind  Man  at 
^^/ork  on  Priceless  Heirloom 


The  elaborate  screen  on  exhibition  at 
the  home  of  Walter  B.  Robertson,  43  Sag- 
amore street,  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  comment  among  the  lovers  of  artis- 
tic handiwork,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
elaborate  and  unusual  pieces  of  work 
turned  out  by  this  blind  man  whose  deft 
fingers  seem  endowed  with  the  magic  of 
a  wizard. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  society 
women  of  Waban,  Mass.,  learning  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  wonderful  ability  in  wood 
working,  brought  to  him  a  piece  of  Ja- 
panese wood  carving  that  is  almost  price- 
less in  value  and  that  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a 
sacred  heirloom. 

It  is  carved  from  wood  that  resembles 
our  black  walnut  and  represents  a  large 
eagle  resting  upon  a  wooded  growth, 
with  clouds  and  flowers  overhead.  Like 
all  Japanese  carvings  it  is  intricate  and 
every  detail  is  wonderful  in  its  tiniest 
line. 

Mr.  Robertson  took  this  piece  of  carv- 
ing and  mounted  it  in  a  screen  some  five 
feet,  six  inches  high  and  six  feet  wide, 
using  small  sections  of  grill  work  carved 
oy  hand,  from  the  same  wood,  on  the 
outer  wings  and  making  a  frame  of  oak, 
stained  exactly  the  shade  of  the  imported 
wood  with  panels  of  beautiful  brocade 
which  made  a  flitting  finish  for  the  use- 
ful article  of  furniture.  It  is  indeed  a 
work  of  art  and  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
beautiful  summer  home  of  its  owner  at 
Bar  Harbor. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  been  totally  blind 
for  the  past  seven  years,  but  never 
for  a  moment  has  he  beep  idle,  When 
he  found  that  he  was  really  to  lose 
his  eyesight,  with  a  courage  and  de- 
termination that  was  wonderful  un- 
der the  circumstances,  he  set  out  to 
learn  the  various  methods  employed 
by  the  blind  in  carrying  on  their  oc- 
cupations. 

He  was  a  ready  pupil  and  in  very 
short  order  mastered  the  various  kinds 
of  weaving  and  wood  working  that 
have  since  become  his  actual  life 
work. 

A  cabinet  maker  by  trade,  natur- 
ally he  readily  adapted  himself  to 
the  system  employed  by  the  blind 
in  his  wood  workings,  and  the  ar- 
ticles turned  out  by  him  in  the  past 
few    years    are    certainly    wonderful. 


A  beautiful  mahogany  table  de- 
signed and  made  by  him  In  every 
detail  is  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  most 
cherished  possessions.  The  top  is  made 
of  inlay  work,  in  which  2000  pieces 
of   wood  were  used. 

Desks  .cabinets,  chairs,  tables  and 
foot  stools  have  been  turned  out  by 
Mr*.  Robertson,  and  his  shirtwaist 
boxes  have  become  famous  throughout 
the  city  as  articles  of  usefulness 
with   artistic   merit. 

Always  cheerful  and  full  of  witty 
sayings  Mr.  Robertson  makes  the  most 
of  life,  and  although  doomed  to  eter- 
nal darkness,  finds  light  and  sun- 
shine in  his  work  and  among  his 
hosts  of  friends  who  try  to  aid  him 
in    his    career. 

The  sales  made  by  Mr.  Robertson 
during  the  past  year  have,  been  legion 
and  ho  fully  expects  to  equal  hio 
previous    records    this    season. 
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MISS  KELLER'S  VIEWS. 

Why  She  Pilfers  Braille.  Raised  Type 
£  rffor  the^imnd. 


To  i  "gUdiiw  H^rfWr^VcM?  York  Tims 

ur  issue  of  the  30th  a  correspondent 
spjfLks  of  reading-  matter  for  the  blind,  and 
tions  Mis3  Helen  Keller  in  relation  to  it. 
As  Miss  Keller  has  given  much  thought  to  this 
subject  and  has  recently  expressed  herself  fully 
about  it,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
what  she  had  to  say  on  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  letter  printed  in  The  Times. 

In  a  letter  read  before  a  committee  on  the 
type  question  at  the  Board  of  Education  on 
March  24  she  says: 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  these  many 
years  in  the  question  of  raised  types,  not  so 
much  for  my  own  advantage  (I  read  all  the 
systems)  as  for  that  of  the  large  number  of 
blind  persons  who  may  not  share  my  good 
fortune.  I  understand  that  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  relative  merits  of  American  Braille 
and  New  York  Point,  Between  these  two 
systems,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no 
question  when  the  facts  are  all  properly 
presented  to  you. 

I  have  always  found  New  York  Point  a 
difficult,  unsatisfactory  system.  I  object  to 
it  as  it  appears  in  most  books  that  I  have 
seen  because  it  does  not  use  capitals,  apos- 
trophes, and  hyphens.  This  sometimes  spoils 
the  sense  for  the  reader.  But  it  has  a  worse 
effect  upon  the  young  pupil.  He  is  liable 
to   get   an    imperfect    idea   of   capitalization 


and  punctuation.  I  have  received  letters 
written  on  the  ordinary  ink  typewriter  from 
blind  persons  which  contained  errors  sig- 
nificantly like  the  defects  of  New  York 
Point,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this 
illiteracy  is  traceable  to  their  habitual  use 
of  a  defective  mode  of  punctographlc  writ- 
ing- during  school  years. 

It  is  true,  the  makers  of  New  York  Point 
have  devised  capitals;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  very  Winter  the  State  Library  at 
Albany  was  trying  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 
capital  sign.  Forty  years  after  this  sys- 
tem was  supposed  to  be  perfected,  it  is  still 
In  an  undecided  state!  *  *  *  I  am  sure 
that  in  all  important  respects  American 
Braille  is  superior  to  New  York  Point  be- 
cause it  meets  completely  the  needs  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  legibility,  and 
physical  ease  of  reading. 

In   another7  letter  read   before   the    committee 
on  May  18  Miss  Keller  says: 

Please  do  not  be  misled  by  the  attempts 
to  make  you  beli?ve  that  English  Braille 
and  French  Braille  and  American  Braille 
and  German  Braille  are  different  from  each 
other  in  the  sense  that  New  York  Point  is 
different  from  American  Braille.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  these  Brailles  have  substan- 
tially the  same  mechanical  characteristics. 
My  old  American  Braille  writer  and  my 
new  German  Braille  writer  will  write  any 
Braille.  The  machines  for  New  York  Point 
made  or  sold  by  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  will  write  only  Point.    *    *    * 

It  is  also  argued  sometimes  that  if  the 
new  generation  of  blind  children  learns 
American  Braille  a  valuable  library  of  New 
York  Point  books  will  go  to  waste.  This  is 
not  probable.  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  a  large  library  in  Roman  line, 
and  these  books  are  read  and  will  be  read 
until  they  are  worn  out.-  Yet  nobody  will 
urge  that  Roman  line  ought  to  be  taught  in 
any  school  for  the  blind  so  that  the  pupils 
may  get  the  benefit  of  these  books. 

Now  it  is  for  your  board,  Sir,  to  give  the 
blind  children  of  New  York  the  system  that 
is  the  clearer  and  the  easier,  a  system  that 
is  complete  and  literate.  *  *  *  Good 
Braille  corresponds  to  good  ink  print,  and 
helps  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  stylus 
and  the  seeing.  The  fact  that  the  majorit 
Of  schools  for  the  blind  in  America  ujre 
New  York  Point,  and  that  therefore  mfre 
blind  persons  learn  it,  is  no  argument  ^or 
clinging  to  it.  Any  intelligent  blind  person 
who  has  -learned  any  system  of  raised  jfrint 
and  read  it  for  a  number  of  years  f  can 
master  another  system  in  a  day.    *    * 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Miss  Keller  ap 
proaches  educational  matters  not  only  \  as  a 
scholar  and  an  expert,  but  that  she  has  given 
special  study  to  the  education  and  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blind.  WINIFRED  HOLT, 
Secrecy  of  the  TTi  i  YfaiJin  ,i">iiniiiiiiiut1iin  f  the 
(Blind. 
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HANDICRAFT  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Begins  Second  Season  at  Manchester-by-the^ea 
The  little  handicraft  shop  for  the  blind, 
the  summer  salesroom  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  opens  again  on  the 
village  green  at  Manchester,  on  the  8th 
of  July.     This    summer    salesroom   was 
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THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  AT  MANCHESTER. 


Irst  opened  a  year  ago,  largely  as  a  re- 
ult  of  the  personal  interest  and  efforts  of 
vlrs.  William  Hooper.  The  eloquent 
vords  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  who  was 
>resent  and  the  chief  speaker  at  the  in- 
luguration  of  the  enterprise  will  be  re- 
called now  that  the  little  shop  quietly  and 
courageously  begins  its  second  season 
vith  Mrs.  Hooper,  its  chief  sponsor  ab- 
sent in  Europe.  To  the  summer  colon- 
sts  at  Manchester  a  year  ago,  Miss 
teller  said :  '  Responsibilities  and  good 
works  have  followed  you  here  and  set  up 
Ehis  little  shop.     They  follow  you  not  in 


gray  garb  of  charity  and  social  problems, 
but  as  purveyors  of  beauty  to  charm  the 
eye  and  light  the  intellect." 

The  shop  is  this  year  again  filled   with 
both  useful  and  beautiful    articles.      The 
following  list  is  of  novel  interest  as  show- 
ing the  astonishing  number  and  different 
kinds  of  articles  in  which    the    processes 
of  hand  work  may  be  done  without  sight. 
Artistic    hand-woven     materials,     bags, 
(opera,  sewing),  bedspreads,  etc.,  belts, 
card  cases,  covers    (book,  couch,  pillow, 
table,     etc.),    curtains,    dress    patterns, 
luncheon    sets,    portieres,    purses,     rugs 
(all  kinds),  scarfs    (table    and    bureau), 
netted,   knitted    and    crocheted    articles, 
bean-bags,    baby    blankets,    bath     mats, 
bed  shoes  and  socks,  gloves,  hammocks, 
helmets,     baby     jackets,       kindergarten 
balls,  mittens  (all  kinds),  reins,    shawls, 
sweaters,  tights,    useful    household    sup- 
plies,   aprons    (all    kinds),    bags      (ice, 
laundry,   jelly,    money,    etc.),    brooms, 
cases  (gown  and  traveling),  cloths  (dish, 
glass,     cleaning,     silver,     etc.),     covers 
(brooms  and  ironing    boards),    dusters, 
face  cloths,    holders,    mops,    protection 
sleeves,  towels  (crash,  dish,  glass,   linen 
and  roller) ;    also    basket   and    rush-seat 
stools,    wirework     plant-stands,      (coat- 
hangers,  etc.) 

The  two  Manchester  young    women, 
who  first  interested  Mrs.  Hooper  in  this 
work,  one    with    partial   sight    and    one 
wholly  without  sight,  will  again  be    em- 
ployed at  the  salesroom.     Miss    Knowl- 
ton  will  again    work    as    weaver    at   the 
hand-loom  and  Miss   McClintock,    who 
wi.l  act  as  general    helper,    will    also   be 
occupied    with    a    unique    bit    of     work 
which  is  being  experimented  with  for  the 
first  time  by    the    blind.      This    work  is 
stuffing  dolls'  legs  for  the  newly    patent- 
ed, hot  water   bottle    doll    for   sick   and 
delicate  children,  known  as    Patty    Com- 
fort.     Miss     McClintock      and       Miss 
Knowlton  are  agents  for   this    doll,    this 
summer,  as  well    as    for    the    Houghton 
Raised  Picture  Puzzle,  a    unique    article 
o\  interest  to  the  seeing  as    well    as   the 
blind. 


—  — 


BLIND    WORK    AT    NORTH    SHORE 


Second  Season  of  Handicraft  Shop  to  Open 
at  Manchester  Next  Thursday- 


Many  persons  will  recall  with  pleasure 
the  little  handicraft  shop  for  the  blind 
which  was  opened  last  summer  on  the  vil- 
lage green  at  Manchester.  Again  this  sum- 
mer the  shop  will  be  opened,  and  beginning 
next  Thursday  the  residents  of  the  North 
Shore  will  have  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing useful  and  other  articles  made  by  sight- 
less persons. 

The  shop  was  opened  last  summer  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  William  Hooper, 
who  is  now  in  Europe.  But  the  two  Man- 
chester young  women  who  first  interested 
Mrs.  Hooper  in  this  beneficent  work,  one 
having  partial  sight  and  the  other  no  sight 
at  all.  will  again  be  employed  there. 

Miss  Knowlton  will  again  work  as  weav- 
er at  the  hand-loom,  and  Miss  McClintock". 
who  will  act  as  general  helper,  will  also  be 
occupied  with  an  unique  bit  of  work  which 
is  being  experimented  with  for  the  first  time 
by  the  blind.  This  work  is  stuffing  dolls 
legs  for  the  newly  patented  hot  water  bot- 
tle doll  for  sick  and  del'cate  children  known 
as  Patty  Comfort. 

There  .- will  be  demonstrations  in  hand- 
weaving,  basket-making,  machine  sewing, 
knitting  and  typewriting.  The  articles  foi 
sale  will  include  hand-woven  rugs  and  art 
fabrics  for  summer  furnishings,  and  there 
also. will  be  a  large  assortment  of  such  use- 
ful articles  as  sweaters,  aprons  and  towels 
Orders'  also  will  be  taken  for  mattresses 
and  chair-caning,  baskets,  brooms,  mops 
and  so  on. 
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WORKSHOP 
FOR  BLIND. 


m 


It  Reseats  Chairs  at 
Rooms,194Ffont  Street 


MEN  THERE  COMPLAIN  OF 

JAIL  COMPETITION. 


County  Only  Charges  Cost 
of  Material. 


"The  competition  for  business  extends; 
even  to  the  blind  man  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition."  A  Telegram  reporter 
visited  the  workshop  for  the  blind  at  194 
Front  street,  yesterday,  and  the  state- 
ment credited  was  made  by  a  man  in 
charge    of  the  work. 

The  Ave  blind  workmen  who  work  at 
the  Front-street  shop  find  that  they 
are  fighting  competition  all  the  time  in 
their  one  great  work,  that  of  reseating 
chairs. 

The  Massachusetts  state  commission  for 
blind  established  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  Worcester  at  194  Front  street, 
last  year.  The  shop  was  established  -o 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  blind  to  earn 
a  living  instead  of  being  dependent. 


The  commission  of  the  state  pays  for 
the  rental  of  the  shop,  for  the  trucking 
and  lighting.  The  state  commission  also 
buys  the  raw  materialin  wholesale  quan- 
tities, and  then  sells  it  to  the  blind  worker 
at  cost.  In  this  way  the  workmen  gets 
the  entire  profit  of  his  labor.  The  men 
average  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  at  the 
work  of  remaning  and  reseating  chair*. 
They  also  work  at 

renpholsterlng  mattress  e». 

There  are  five  men  who  work  at  the 
Front-street  shop.  The  men  are:  David 
Scott,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work;  O. 
Henry  Lund,  Thomas  J.  Henry,  Jacques 
Picard  and  William  Rawson.  The  charge 
of  the  shop  is  given  over  to  Mr.  Scott. 
He  has  to  make  his  reports  of  the  work 
as  it  progresses  to  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
Boston,  who  is  deputy  superintendent  of 
the  state  commission  for  the  blind.  The 
superintendent  of  the  commission  is  C.  F. 
F.  Campbell,  Boston,  and  he  frequently 
pays  a  visit  to  the  Front-street  shop  to 
see  how    things  are  going  on. 

The  Front-street  shop  has  the  agency 
for  the  Wunder  mop,  which  was  invented 
by  a  blind  man  by  the  name  of  Pender- 
gast,  Mr.  Pendergast  is  one  of  the  work- 
men at  the  Cambridge  shop  for  the  blind. 
The  mop  is  made  there,  and  Mr.  Pender- 
gast is  superintendent  of  the  manufacture 
of  his  mop. 

Mr.  Scott  said  yesterday:  "Our  worst 
competitors  are  the  inmates  of  the  jails. 
They  recane  chairs  at  a  lower  price  than 
is  done  here.  In  fact,  they  do  the  work 
for  about 

the     cost    of    the    material. 

The  public  is  not  to  blame  for  this,  as 
they  are  not  in  some  cases  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  workshop  in 
Worcester  for  the  blind  where  just  such 
work  is  carried  on.  In  some  cases  the 
people  give  the  work  to  Jew  pedlers,  who 
in  turn  have  it  done  at  the  jail  for  about 
35  cents,  and  then  charge  the  patron  the 
full  price,  which  is  anywhere  from  75 
cents  up. 

"The  jail  people  should  be  compelled  to 
charge  the  full  price  for  the  work.  The 
state  runs  the  shop  here  and  the  county 
maintains  the  jaiL  Thus,  you  can  see  the 
competition  against  the  blind  workmen 
is  coming  from  the  county.  We  here  have 
no  objection  that  the  jail  folks  do  any" 
work  of  recaning  chairs,  but  we  would 
like  them  to  charge  the  full  price  for  the 
work.  We  are  not  selfish  and  wish  to  see 
others  gain  their  living  or  help  pay  their 
way  in  the  world.  But  we  do  think  here 
that  the  price  of  the  work  should  be  got. 

"Though  the  state  maintains  this  shop 
that  it  is  successful,  it  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  people.  The  state  has  no 
work  to  give.  It  establishes  the  shops  in 
different  places  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
people  to  help  out  the  state  in  supporting 
the  shops  of  this  kind.  The  workmen  are 
here,  and  they  can  do  the  work.  Our  work 
is  satisfactory  and 

every   Job    that    we 

turn  out  here  is  A,  1." 

Of  the  five  blind  men  who  work  at  the 
Front  street  shop,  not  one  was  born 
blind.  David  Scott,  the  shop  foreman,  be- 
came blind  at  the  age  of  3  years  after  a 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.   He   has  a 


sister  living-  in  Worcester  who  is  Mrs, 
David  Rougvie,  725  Grafton  street,  with 
whom  he  makes  his  home. 

He  has  attended  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston  for  sever 
years,  where  he  learned  to  read  anc" 
write.  While  talking  with  the  reportei 
Mr.  Scott  had  occasion  to  spell  out  som< 
words  which  brought  the  question, 
'where   did  you  learn  to   spell?' 

"I  learned  that  at  the  Perkins  institute, 
t  studied  the  Braille  system,  which  waa 
invented  by  a  French-speaking  man. 
You  see,  this  letter  here  is  a  captal  D. 
I  read  that  by  the  two  dots  on  the  upper 
line  and  the  three  dots  on  the  lower 
line.  In  this  system  we  use  six  dots  to 
make  the  letter  on  two  vertical  lines  of 
three  dots  each.  The  reading  is  all  done 
by  the  touch  system.  There  Is  another 
system  which  is  called  the  New  York 
point  system,  and  in  which  there  are  but 
four  dots  used  in  the  making  of  a  letter. 
In  his  system  two  vertical  lines  are  used 
of  two  dots   each." 

Another  of  the  workmen  at  the  shop 

Is    O.    Henry    Land, 

son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Lund,  350  Millbury 
street.  He  is  in  his  25th  year.  Mr.  Lund 
was  born  with  a  weakness  of  the  eyes 
and  has  had  trouble  since  his  birth.  His 
sight  was  lost  to  him  completely  while 
he  was  attending  the  Millbury-street  pub- 
lic school.  He  was  at  that  time  14  years 
old. 

"My  parents  did  much  for  me  to  have 
my  eye  troubles  cured,  says  Mr.  Lund. 
For  five  years  I  was  in  Norway,  with  my 
mother,  under  the  care  of  the  best 
specialists,  and  they  could  do  nothing 
for  me." 

Mr.  Lund  brought  out  a  book  which  had 
recently  been  sent  to  him.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Living  by  spirit,"  by  Horace 
W.  Dresser.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
New  York  point  system  of  reading  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Lund  is  much  pleased 
with  the  book  and  gave  an  example  to 
the  reporter  of  how  easy  it  was  for  him 
to  read  off  the  book's  title  page.  He 
passed  his  finger  tip  with  dexterity  over 
the  raised  points  and  read  off  as  he  went 
across   the   book   page. 

Thomas  J.  Henry,  another  of  the  men, 
lost  his  sight  through  an  accident  while 
working  at  the  Boston  Lockport  Block 
Co.,  East  Boston.  It  happened  20  years 
ago.  He  was  repairing  a  belt  and  was 
in  the  act  of  lacing  it,  when  an  awl 
which  he 

beld  in  his  hand 

slipped  and  the  point  of  the  awl  lodged 
into  the  left  eyeball.  Then  followed  an 
inflammation  of  that  eye,  which  was  later 
followed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  right 
eye.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was 
troubled  with  the  inflammation,  then 
came  the   total   blindness. 

Mr.  Henry  lives  at  10  Bartlett  street. 
He  has  no  relatives  in  Worcester.  The 
only  relative  he  has  is  a  sister  who  lives 
in  Everett. 

One  would  never  know  from  the  clean- 
liness of  the  shop,  that  it  is  kept  up  in 
that  state  by  blind  men.  It  is  a  large, 
airy  place,  with  plenty  of  light.  The 
men  work  along  and  rarely  do  they  ever 
lose  any  time  in  gossip.  Each  man 
seems  to  be  anxious  to  get  out  as  much 
work  as  possible.      They  are  a  happy  lot 


lof  men  for  people  who  are  thus  afflicted. 
While  The  Telegram  man  was  there  all 
told  him  of  the  work  of  the  shoo  and 
seemed  anxious  that  the  general  public 
would  know  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Scott  was  reseating  a  cane-seated 
chair  and  he  worked  along  with  the  dex- 
terity that  a  man  with  his  two  eves 
would.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  could 
find  the  small  holes  in  the  edge  of  the 
chair  seat. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  flaw  to  be 
found  with  the  work.  A  knife,  an  awl 
and  rattan  ends  he  used  with 

a    machine    like    motion. 

He  would  lay  one  of  the  tools  down  and 
when  reaching  for  it  again  he  would 
place  his  hand  right  on  it.       ' 

On  one  occasion  he  laid  down  his  knife 
blade  upyard.  The  reporter  watched 
closely  when  he  was  to  use  it  again. 

Mr.  Scott  must  have  remembered  how 
he  laid  that  knife  down  for  when  he 
picked  it  up  the  next  time  he)  reached 
for  the  handle. 

Mr.  Dund  was  reseating  a  chair  and  he 
too  worked  alone  smoothly.  Mft    Hears 
was  busy  at  a  hair  mattress  that  he  was 
reupholstering. 

As  the  reporter  was  going  away  from 
the  shop  Mr.  Scott  was  heard  to  say: 
"Don't  forget  to  let  the  people  know 
where  we  are.  We  would  like  to  have 
them  call  and  see  us  at  any  time.  They 
can  get  acquainted  with  our  work  by 
coming  here  and  looking  over  our  shop." 

"Goodby.  Be  sure  and  call  and  see  us 
ag«tn." 
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North   Shore   Colony   Much   Interested   ia 
the  Busy  Place  on  "Manchester  Green 


All  the  North  Shore  colony  is  much  In* 
terested  in  the  handicraft  shop  which  was 
opened  today,  for  its  second  season,  on  the 
village  green  in  Manchester.  Not  only  is 
the  place  inviting  and  the  articles  offered 
for  sale  made  "on  honor,"  but  as  workers 
are  blind,  or  nearly  sightless,  the  success 
of  tae  plan  means  encouragement  and  in- 
dependence   for    them. 

Mrs.  William  Hooper,  whose  summer 
home  is  in  West  Manchester,  was  the  orig- 
inator of  this  idea.  She  became  interested 
in  two  young  women  who  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  undertake  wage-earning  work, 
♦  and  through  her,  and  her  generous  friends, 
they  were  enabled  to  do  so.  She  is  in  Eu- 
rope this  summer,  but  the  plan  she  started 
is  going-  to  succeed. 

Miss  Knowlton  was  at  her  hand-loom  to- 
day, and  Miss  McClintock,  who  has  partial 
sight,  in  general  charge.     Her  line  of  work 


is  making  arms  and  legs  for  a  newly  pa- 
tented hot  water  bottle  for  children  in  the 
shape  of  a  doll.  It  has  been  named  "Patty 
Comfort."  Demonstrations  are  also  going 
on  in  weaving  and  basket-making.  Orders 
are  taken  for  caneseating,  fabrics  for  hang- 
ings and  rugs,  sweaters,  aprons  and  towels 
as  well  as  the  famous  mop,  patented  by  a 
blind  man. 
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BLIND. 


Begins  Second  Season  At  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. 

The  little  handicraft  shop  for  the 
blind,  the  summer  salesroom  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institution, 
opens  again  on  the  village  green  at 
Manchester,  on  the  8th  of  July.  This 
summer  salesroom  was  first  opened  a 
year  ago,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  interest  and  efforts  of  Mrs. 
William  Hooper.  The  eloquent  words 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  pres- 
ent and  the  chief  speaker  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  enterprise  will  be  re- 
called now  that  the  little  shop  quietly 
and  courageously  begins  its  second 
season  with  Mrs.  Hooper,  its  chief 
sponsor  absent  in  Europe.  To  the 
summer  colonists  at  Manchester  a 
year  ago,  Miss  Keller  said: 

"Responsibilities  and  good  works 
have  followed  you  here  and  set  up 
this  little  shop.  They  follow  you  not 
in  the  gray  garb  of  charity  and  social 
problems,  but  as  purveyors  of  beauty 
to  charm  the  eye  and  light  the  intel- 
lect." 

The  shop  is  this  year  again  filled 
with  both  useful  and  beautiful  arti- 
cles. The  following  list  is  of  novel  in- 
terest as  showing  the  astonishing  num- 
ber and  different  kinds  of  articles  in 
which  the  processes  of  hand  work  may 
be  done  without  sight. 

Artistic   Hand-Woven    Materials. 

Bags  (opera,  sewing),  bedspreads, 
etc.,  belts,  card  cases,  covers  (book, 
couch,  pillow,  table,  etc.),  curtains, 
dress  patterns,  luncheon  sets,  portieres, 
purses,  rugs  (all  kinds),  scarfs  (table 
and    bureau). 


Netted,  Knitted  and  Crocheted  Articles 

Bean-bags,  baby  blankets,  bath  mats, 
bed  shoes  and  socks,  gloves,  hammocks, 
helmets,  baby  jackets  kindergarten 
balls,  mittens  (all  kinds),  reins, 
shawls,  sweaters'  tights. 

Useful   Household    Supplies. 

Aprons  (all  kinds),  bags  (ice,  laun- 
dry, jelly,  money,  etc.-,  brooms,  cases 
(gown  and  traveling)  cloths  (dish, 
glass,  cleaning  silver  etc.)  covers 
(brooms  and  ironing  boards)  dusters, 
face  cloths,  holders,  mops,  protection 
sleeves,  towels  (crash,  dish,  glass,  lin- 
en and  roller). 

Also  baskets  and  rush-seat  steals 
wirework  (plant-stands,  coat-hangers, 
etc.) 

The  two  Manchester  young  women 
who  first  interested  Mrs.  Hooper  in 
this  work,  one  with  partial  sight  and 
one  wholly  without  sight,  will  agam 
be  employed  at  the  salesroom.  Misc 
Kn  owl  ton  will  again  work  as  weaver 
at  the  hand-loom  and  Miss  McClintock, 
who  will  act  as  general  helper,  will  al- 
so be  occupied  With  a  unique  bit  of 
work  which  is  being  experimented 
with  for  the  first  time  by  the  blind. 
This  work  is  stuffing  dolls'  legs  for  the 
newly  patented,  hot  water  bottle  doll 
for  sick  and  delicate  children,  known 
as  Patty  Comfort.  Miss  McClintock 
and  Miss  Knowlton  are  agents  for  this 
doll,  this  summer,  as  well  as  for  to 
Houghton  Raised  Picture  Puzzle,  a 
unique  article  of  interest  to  the  seeing 
as  well   as  to  the  blind.--  .-;■'- 
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Mrs   William  Hooper   has  made   It 

possible  for  the  little  handicraft  shop 
for  the  blind  to  open  its  second  season 
at  Manchester.  This  shop  is  the  sum- 
mer salesroom  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind  and  the  Per- 
kins institution,  and  it  was  opened  on 
Thursday  on  the  village  green  at  Man- 
chester. Mrs  Hooper,  who  is  in  Eu- 
rope, has  been  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
enterprise  ever  since  it  was  started  a 
year  ago.  The  friends  of  the  blind  are 
much  interested  in  its  success. 
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MORE  ROOM  FOR 

LOCAL  BLIND 


James  S.  Mattoon  has  rented  to 
the  commonwealth  the  store  recently 
added  to  the  Dunham  block  on  the 
east  side  of  North  street,  by  closing 
up  a  driveway  in  the  rear  and  buildr 
ing-  at  that  point.  The  store  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  workshop 
of  the  blind.  This  industry  is  rapidly 
increasing'  in  proportions.  The  new 
store  is  12  by  40  feet  in  size,  the  old 
18x40. 
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The  Massachusetts  workshop  for  the 
blind  is  to  occupy  the  extra,  store 
which  Joseph  Mattoon  has  built  in  the 
former  driveway  to  his  block  on  Dun- 
ham street.  The  shop  will  pccupy  two 
stores 


HANDICRAFT  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 
HAS  AUSPICIOUS  OPENING. 

Other  Activities  of  the  State  Commission. 
The  "  Wundermop  "  Story. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Handicraft 
Shop  for  the  Blind  at  Manchester,  has 
met  with  the  cordial  support  and  inter- 
est, both  of  summer  visitors  and  perman- 
ent residents.      On  the  opening  day  there 


were    at    least    twenty    visitors    and    the 
workers  were  very   much    pleased    by    a 
cablegram     which     arrived    from    Mrs 
William     Hooper    in      London,    saying 
'  Kindest  wishes  for  the  season.' 
Many  people    are    wishing   to    know 
more  of  what  a    State    Commission    can 
do  for  the  blind,    for  it    is    a    new    idea. 
Massachusetts    had    the  first    permanent 
State    Commission    which    is    now   only 
about  three  years  old  but  has   proved    al- 
ready that   there   are  a    great    variety    of 
things  that  may  be  d  >ne  to  give  the  blind 
an  active  share  in  the  useful  work  of  the 
world.      One  of  the  ways  in   which  they 
are  proving  it  is  in   the    manufacture    of 
the  "Wundermop.';      The      '  Wunder- 
mop"  Story  is  a  unique  one.      This  mop 
was  invented  by  a  blind  man    of   unusual 
ingenuity.      The  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the    interests  of   the 
blind  secured  a  patent  for    him    and    the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  now  em- 
ploys a  group  of  blind  men   to    manufac- 
ture  thes«   mops     at   their     Cambridge 
shops.     They  sell  the    mops   wholesale 
through  a  distributing  agent,   George    S. 
Mansfield   of   Maiden,  and   because  of 
their  unique    sanitary   qualities   have    al- 
ready   been    adopted    by    many   leading 
hospitals,    as    well  as     colleges,    public 
schools  throughout   New    England    and 
private  homes.     The  demand  has    been 
sich  that  the  sales  have  increased  in  one 
year  over  a    hundred  per  cent.      In    our 
larger   cities,    the    mop   may  be    had    at 
leading     department     stores.       Here    in 
Manchester,  the  sole  agent  for  the  mops 
is  C.  L.  Bedell,  a  blind  man  who    has  a 
shoe-repairing  and  tobacco  shop  on  Cen- 
tral street,  Manchester.      The  mop  may 
also  be  seen  at  the  Handicraft    Shop    for 
the  Blind.     S  >  when  you  buy  a  "  Wun- 
dermop,"  which  all  who  use    it  agree  is 
the  best  thing  on  the  market,  besides  get- 
ting what  you  want  as  a  return  for   your 
money,  you  help  the  blind  inventor    and 
his  blind  brother,  you  help  to  keep    busy 
the  "Wundermop"  shop  which  employs 
a  group  of  blind  men  to    make  the  mop- 


heads  and  you  increase  the  business  of 
the  local  agent,  a  man  who,  three  yeais 
ago,  a  skilled  workman,  suddenly  lost 
his  sight  through  accident.  And  this  is 
only  one  of  the  other  things  the  State 
Co.nmision  is  doing  for  the  blind. 

Some  of   the    Commission's    workers 
who  have  been   to    Manchester  in    con- 
nection with  the  Handicraft  Shop  for  the 
Blind  are   Miss   Lucy  Wright,    who  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  central   office, 
th'c  rield  work  of  the  commission  and  the 
home-work  of  blind  women ;    Miss  Lotta 
S.  Rand,  her  assistant,  who    has    charge 
of  the  work  at  Manchester  this  summer; 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,   Superintendent 
of  .  the    Industrial    Department,    whose 
father,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  an  eminent 
blind  man,    has    just    been    knighted    by 
King  Edward;   and  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
a    blind     man,    a    graduate    of    Perkins 
School,  who  has  charge  of   employment 
for  men.      The  Commission,    which    is 
an  unpaid  board    of   five,    appointed    by 
the  Governor,  consists  of  James  P.  Mun- 
roe  of  Lexington,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rog- 
ers of  Boston,  Mrs.    John  T.    Prince  of 
West  Newton,  Walter  B.  Snow  of  Wa- 
tertown  and  Edward   E.  Allen,    director 
of    the   Perkins    Institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 


TYIsltic Lester,  TYlas*.  Cricket  - 
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HANDICRAFT       SHOP       FOR       THE 
BLIND    HAS    AUSPICIOUS    OPEN- 


ING. 
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Other  Activities  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion.— -The    "Wundermop"     &tory. 

The    re-opening    of    the    Handicraft 
Shop  for  the  Blind  has  met  with  the 
cordial  support  and   interest,   both  of 
summer  visitors  and  permanent  resi- 
dents.   On  the  opening  day  there  were 
'at  least  twenty  visitors  and  the  work- 
ers were  very  much  pleased  by  a  ca- 
blegram    which     arrived     from     Mrs. 
William    Hooper    in    London,    saying 
'"Kindest  wishes  for  the  season." 


Many  people  are  wishing  to  know 
more  of  what  a  state  commission  can 
do  for  the  blind,  for  it  is  a  new  idea. 
Massachusetts  had  the  first  perma- 
nent state  commission  which  is  now 
only  about  three  years  old,  but  has 
proved  already  that  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  things  that  may  be  done  to 
give  the  blind  an  active  share  in  the 
useful  work  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  proving  it 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  "Wnn- 
dermc  The    "Wunderrnop"'    Story 

is   a   unique   one.     This   mop   was   in- 
vented by  a  blind  man  of  unusual  in- 
genuity.     The    Massachusetts    Asso- 
ciation   for    Promoting    the    Interests 
of  the  Blind  secured  a  patent  for  him 
and    the    State    Commission    for    the 
Blind  now   employs   a   group  of  blind 
men    to   manufacture   these    mops    at 
their    Cambridge    shops.       They    sell 
the    mops    wholesale    through    a    dis- 
tributing agent.  Mr.  George   S.   Mans- 
field of  Maiden,  and  because  of  their 
unique    sanitary    qualities      have      al- 
ready been  adopted  by  many  leading 
hospitals,    as    well    as    colleges,    pub- 
lic   schools   throughout   Xew   England 
and  private  homes.     The  demand  has 
been    such    that    the    sales    have    in- 
creased in  one  year   over   a   hundred 
percent.    In  our  larger  cities,  the  mop 
may    be    had    at    leading    department 
stores.     Here  in  Manchester,  the  sole 
agent  for  the  mops  is  C.  L.  Bedell,  a 
blind   man   who   has   a   shoe-repairing 
and   tobacco    shop   on   Central    street, 
Manchester.      The   mop   may    also   be 
seen  at  the  Handicraft   Shop  for  the 
Blind.     So  when  you  buy  a  "Wunder- 
mop." which   all  who  use   it   agree  is 
the  best  thing  on  the  market,  besides 
getting   what   you   want    as    a   return 
for  your   money,   you   help   the   blind 
inventor    and    his   blind    brother,    you 
belp  to  keep  busy  the  'Wunderrnop" 
Shop  which  employs  a  group  of  blind 
men  to  make  the  mop-heads  and  you 
increase    the    business     of    the    local 
agent,  a  man  who,  three  years  ago.  a 
skilled    workman,    suddenly    lost    his 
sight    through    accident,    and    this    is 
only  of  the  other  things  the  state 

commission  is   doing  for  the   blind. 

me  of  the  commission's  workers 
who  have  been  to  Manchester  in  con- 
ion  with  the  Handicraft  Shop  for 
the  Blind  are  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  who 
has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  central 
office,  the  field  work  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  home  work  of  blind  wo- 
men; Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  her  assist- 
ant,  who  has   charge   of  the   work   at 


THE  HANDICRAFT  SHOP  ON  THE  VILLAGE  GREEN 

Manchester  this  summer;  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  whose  father, 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  an  eminent 
blind  man,  has  just  been  knighted  by 
Kind  Edward;  and  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  a  blind  man,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  school,  who 
employment  for  men. 
sion,  which  is  an  unpaid  board  of  five, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  consists  of 
James  P.  Munroe  of  Lexington,  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Prince  of  West  Newton,  ^'al- 
ter B.  Snow  of  Watertown  and  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


has    charge    of 
The    commis- 


SKETCHING  WITH  A  LOOM. 


Blind  Workers,     in  Designing  Art  Fab- 

rifS,|S3iow  'a  Marked  Degree  of 

Originality. 


designers?    Impossible'"    said 

.  ■ 

a  friend,  after  reading  the  announce- 
ment of  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  art 
fabrics  made  by  the  blind  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Misses 
Mason       next     Wednesday     afternoon. 


Sceptical    as   one  may  be,    however,    it 

is  a  fact  that  the  motifs  designed  by 
the  blind  women  in  the  workshop  of 
the  Massachusetts  'Coni'mission  for  the 
Blind  are  truly  remark  able  and  show 
not  only  a  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  gathered  from  their 
instructors,  but  also  great  originality 
as  well.  To  understand  how  a  sightless 
person  can  create  an  original  "spot"  or 


ART      FABRIC      WEAVING     BY      THE 
BLIND. 


motif  and  develop  an  artistic  design,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  first,  how  she  can 
weave  at  all. 

The  looms  in  the  commission'  shops 
are  modelled  after  those  used  by  our 
grandmothers,  only  smaller  in  size. 
The  plain  weaving,  or  the  body  of  the 
goods,  is  made  very  simply.  By  de- 
pressing certain  pedals  every  other 
thread  of  the  warp  is  Jifted  and  the 
shuttle  is  thrown  through  by  hand 
with  no  more  difficulty  for  the  blind 
than  for  the  seeing.  To  reproduce  a 
design  another  set  of  pedals  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  warp  threads  are 
raised  in  definitely  distinguishable 
group's  .as  char act  eristic  to  touch  as 
to  sight.  With  closed  eyes  on©  can  find 
any  note  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
Many  seeinig  stenographers  use  their 
typewriters  by  touch.  In  the  same  way 
blind  weaver  can  find  one  of  the 
ular  raised  groups  of  threads,  and, 
tg  a  particular  group  in  hand,  any 
the  six  or  more  threads  com- 
^i  Vtlie  group;  thus  she  can  easily 
^j\ny  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
\e£>  <-,  threads  which  make  up  the 
>Jr  of     the   material     she     weaves. 


ing  found  the  required  warp 
threads  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  insert 
the  colored  yarn  or  si-Ik,  which  will 
tvake  one  row  of  the  required  spot. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  weaver 
places  her  colored  thread  around  four 
of  the  warp  threads  on  any  row  of 
the  woof  or  filling-.  On'  the  next  row 
she  might  place  her  "spot"  thread 
across  six  of  the  warp  threads.  If  this 
was  continued  for  several  rows,  each 
time  the  spot  regularly  increasing  in 
size  by  two  or  more  threads,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  figure  would  be  formed 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  In 
rthe  same  way  an  irregular  figure  or 
I  series  of  figures  can  be  built  up  as  the 
cloth   is  wove,n. 

The  effect  of  the  finished  article  is 
that  of  needle  work.  In  embroidery, 
however,  the  figure  is  made  upon  a 
fabric,  while  in  the  hand- woven  stuff -5 
the  design  is  woven  in  as  the  cloth  is 
made.  The  separation  of  the  warp 
threads  into  groups  as  described  makes 
it  possible  for  the  blind  girl  to  locate 
the  exact  position'  at  which  the  colored 
thread  should  be  introduced  into  the 
fabric.  iSimilar  work  with  the  needle 
would  be  impossible  for  a  sightless 
person. 

A  young  woman  begins  weaving  by 
(working  out  simple  designs  which  are 
jidietated  to  her.  These  she  quickly 
commits  to  memory,  just  as  a  person 
I  commits  to  memory  a  piece  of  music. 
I  A.  musician  does  not  remember  every 
note  of  a  composition  but  rather  the 
groups  and  coimbi nations  of  notes.  In 
the  same  way  the  blind  weaver,  in 
working  out  her  'design,  finds  each  row 
of  the  fiigure  developed  from  the  last 
by  the  process  of  suggesstion.  Little 
by  little  the  cloth  grows  under  the 
wea.ver's  fingers  and  the  colored 
threads  for  the  figures  become  a  med- 
ium of  expression  just  as  the  crayons 
are  the  artist's  medium.  A  blind  per- 
son can  feel  the  design  when  finished, 
for  the  pattern  threads  are  raised 
•above  the  body  of  the  cloth.  In  this 
way,  the  blind  'weaver  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  good  forms,  becomes  an 
expert  in  producing  them  and  begins 
to  grasp  something  of  the  principles  of 
design.  She  also  has,  as  shown  above, 
a  means  of  expression  adapted  to  her 
needs.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unnatural 
that  the  weaver  tries  experiments  for 
herself.  The  first  efforts  are  usually 
some  modification  of  designs  already 
memorised,  but  soon  the  moire  ven- 
turesome try  to  express  ideas  of  their 
own,  the  blind  worker  sketching  de- 
signs by  means  of  the  loom  as  the  see- 
ing artist  sketches  with  pencil  or  cray- 
on on  paper  or  canvas. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
blind  person  to  select  ico'ltors,  but  the 
workers  often  suggest  combinations 
which  they  think  would  be  interesting. 
The  various  colors  selected  for  any 
given  design  are  definitely  named  and 


placed  where  they  Will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible and  readily  distinguished  be- 
cause  of  their  location  of  texture. 

It.  cannot  be  said  that  the  blind 
workers  are  of  more  artistic  tempera- 
ment than  a  similar  group  of  seeing 
women,  but  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  shop  feel  that  the  'good  work  which 
has  been  done  in  design  by  the  young 
women  is  directly  attributable  to'  their 
greater  concentration.  Frequently  the 
scheme  for  the  desired  sketch  is  ,com- 
ipletely  worked  out  in  the  weaver's 
mind  before  she  attempts  to  put  it  up- 
on the  cloth.  Deprive  of  sight,  touch 
and  memory  develop  to  meet  the  de-| 
mands  of  the  active  mind  seeking 
means  of  expression;  and  their  very 
misfortune,  by  shuttting  them  out  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  influence  of  the 
work  of  others,  develops  an  unusual 
originality   in   their   designs. 

When  this  hand  weaving  for  blind 
women  was  begun  it  was  hoped  that 
the  blind  operatives  would  be  able  to 
produce  articles  sial'a.ble  because  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope  has  been  well  demon- 
strated at  this  and  previous  exhibi- 
tions, but  that  the  sightless  workers 
should  be  able  also  to  create  highly 
Satisfactory  original  designs  has  been 
i  gratifying  surprise. 

The  work  brings  great  happiness  to 
rhe  blind  women  for  whom  the  prob- 
lem of  remunerative  employment  is  a 
serious  one. 


/Vlci-n,^ fester-,   YkVclss.,    CruiKeX 
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"he  Story  of  Work  for  Bling  Women 
— Stuffing  Dolls  Legs  a  New  Occu- 
pation. 

To  find  varied,  interesting  and  prof- 
table  work1  that  may  be  done  by  blind 
women  is  one  of  the  standing  puzzles 
3f  workers  for  the  blind  everywhere 
in  the  world.  The  workers  who  are 
interested  in  the  little  "Handicraft 
Sh,op  for  the  Blind'"  on  the  village 
green  at  Manchester  say  that  they 
"want  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  suggestions  both  for  new  arti- 
cles for  *  which  there  is  a  demand, 
which  they  might  add  to  their  stock 
of  things  made  by  the  blind,  and  sug- 
gestions for  wholly  new  occupations." 
The  most  unique  thing  being  tried  this1 


summer  at  Manchester,  is  an  experi- 
ment in  stuffing  dolls'  legs,  for  the 
newly  patented  hot-water  bottle  doll 
known  by  the  name  of  Patty  Comfort 
and  other  attractive  names.  One  of 
the  young  women  in  the  shop  is  bus- 
ily engaged  in  all  her  spare  time  turn- 
ing these  little  cloth  legs,  stuffing 
them  with  cotton  and  catching  them 
with  a  thread.  Later  they  are  invested 
with  stockings  and  slippers  and  be- 
come a  partV)'f  a  most  attractive  doll. 
The  work ;  is  Veally  much  simpler  than 
that  involved  in  the  most  familiar  pro- 
ducts of  the  home  work  of  blind  wo- 


BUND    GIRL    AT   WORK    WEAVING. 

men,  the  machine-sewing  on  aprons' 
and  towels,  the  knitting  of  sweaters 
and  helmets,  processes  in  which  the 
blind  for  life  are  trained  from  the 
beginning  of  their  schooling  and  in 
which  some  become  very  expert.  In 
the  case  of  women  becoming  blind  lat- 
er in  life,  there  is  another  problem, 
that  of  learning  to  do  without  sight 
what  they  have  done  so  easily  with 
sight.  Siuch  teaching  as  this  was  first 
made  possible  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  women  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  seeing 
workers  for  the  school,  who>  them- 
selves offered  to  teach  blind  women 
ahd  later  financed  and  helped!  towards 
tine  sale  of  the  home-work  of  blind 
Women  which  they  had  brought  to 
ssuch  a  high  degree  of  excellence.     In 


i;ui.  one  or  me  most  interesting 
things  in  the  whole  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  is  the  ideas  and  voluntary 
vice  which  they  themselves  have 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  In  the  case  of  home-work  new 
-  are  an  especially  great  contribu- 
tion because  so  many  women,  both 
those  blind- for  life  and  newly  blind, 
must  find  occupations  to  be  followed 
where  they  live. 

The  shop  occupations  for  blind  wo- 
men have  also  been  everywhere, 
equally  as  great  a  problem,  involving 
as  they  do,  not  only  the  question  of 
occupation,  but  of  self-supporti  for 
women  wholly  dependent  on  their  own 
earnings.  In  many  countries  there  are 
not  shop  occupations  open  to  blind 
women.  Brush-making  and  machine 
sewing  are  much  followed  by  women 
in  shop©  and  institutions  in  England, 
and  there  is  also  shop  work  in  bas- 
ketry and  cane-seating.  So  difficult  is 
it  to  add  to  this  list,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts industry  for  blind  women 
of  the  hand-weaving  of  art  fabrics  has 
attracted  widespread  attention,  be- 
cause of  the  beautiful  results  which 
have  been  such  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  revival  of  interest  in  handicraft, 
and  because  weaving  has  proved  to  be 
a  process  perfectly  done  without  sight, 
and  an  occupation  healthful  and  in- 
teresting to  blind  women,  especially 
since  they  have  taken  part  in  invent- 
ing the  raised  designs  which  are  wov- 
en into  the  art-fabrics.  This  work  is 
daily  demonstrated  at  the  Handicraft 
Shop  for  the  Blind  on  the  Village 
Green,  by  a  totally  blind  weaver,  who 
is  employed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  the  Cambridge  shops  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 


JjOSlQ-in  VYlorYitng    Jo-u-T-rLotL 


Cuigv<-st    1,.   iqoq. 

All  society  at  Cotuit  and  **  nearly 
places  will  congregate  at  the  Casino 
Monday  and  pay  their  mite  to  encour- 
age the  blind,  C.  F.  Campbell  to  con- 
duct   a   sal 


J 


devest   #„    I^IH. 


A     most     attractive     exhibit     was 

given  by  the  handicraft  shop  for  the 
bly&d  at  the  New  Ocean  house  at 
Swampscott  on  Thursday.  It  was  large- 
ly through  the  gen'erosity  of  Mrs  Will- 
iam Hooper  that  this  little  shop,  with 
Its  unusual  attractions,  was  opened 
last  year  at  Manchester  on  the  village 
green.  It  is  a  most  worthy  philanthropy 
in  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  should  experience 
a  ^^stAg^L_£oncern. 

Quite  a  handsome  sum  was  reaSzed 

from  the  recent  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts  which  took 
place  on  the  lawn  of  the  Misses  Ellen 
and  Ida  Mason  at  their  villa  on  Rhode 
Island  av,  where  many  of  the  ^summer 
cottagers  accepted  the  invitation  to  call 
and  examine  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  these  unfortunates.  The  Misses 
Mason  are  giving  regular  Monday  after- 
LJJ&on  receptions  this  summer. 
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HANDICRAFT  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


demonstration  in  Basket  Making   Sy    a  Blind    Man  at  the    Handicraft    Shop 

Manchester. 

Those  interested  in  baskets  and  basket 
making  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
during  the  week  of  August  9th  to  see 
them  made  by  a  totally  blind  workman 
at  the  Handicraft  Shop  for  the  Blind  on 
the  Village  Green  at  Manchester.  James 
N.  Hamilton  of  East  Boston  became 
blind  some  nine  years  ago  and  for  five 
years  has  been  making-  baskets.  At  first 
he  worked  under  great  difficulties  as  his 
friends  discouraged  him  by  saying  that 
he  might  give  them  away  but  would  nev- 
er be  able  to  make  a  salable  article.  To- 
day he  can  turn  out  over  seventy-five 
difierent  styles  in  artistic  and  useful  bas- 
kets and  also  does  rush,    pith    and    cane 


seating.  His  latest  production  is  a  very 
attractive  tea  tray  made  in  two  styles, 
oval  and  oblong,  stained  a  mahogany  or 
green.  This  tray  is  proving  justly  popu- 
lar for  piazza  and  tennis  service  aj 
well  as  for  household  use. 


An  Experiment  With    Blind, 
Children  to  he  Tried? 


What  seems  lifflrTi  impossible  thing 
is   to    be    attempted    in    New   York's 
public   schools,   the   teaching  of   both 
blind  and  those  who  have   their  si^ht 
in  the  same  classes.     The  original  plan 
was  to  open  four  such   classes   at   the 
beginning  of   the  school   year  in    Sep- 
tember, but   naturally  it   was   difficult 
to  obtain  a  teacher  capable   of  under- 
taking so   difficult  a   task,   and   while 
many  applications    were  received,  too 
few  met  the  requirements  to  admit  of 
making  an  immediate  beginning,   and 
it  was   put   off,    hoping   that   by   next 
February  the  necessary  quota  of  teach- 
ers   will     have     been     obtained.     Not 
more   than    10   blind   pupils     will     be 
placed  in   any   one   class,  as   all    must 
have  individual   assistance.     The   first 
effort  will  be  to  develop  habits  of  con- 
centration and  attention.    The  children 
will  then  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
with   the   Braille   system.     That     step 
being  successfully  gained,  they  will  be 
placed   in    classes   with    children    who 
see,  and  take  up  the  usual  class  work, 
reading  aloud  with  the  other  pupils  in 
their  turn.  In  arithmetic  most  examples 
are  to   be   solved    mentally;  the   more 
difficult   problems   being   taken    down 
on  paper  and  worked  out  with   the  aid 
of  the  Braille  system.     In  geography, 
the  blind  child  will  be  aided  by  the  use 


of  raised  maps.  In  spelling-,  com- 
position, history  and  grammar  it  will, 
it  is  thought  experience  no  difficulty. 
The  standards  are  to  be  the  same  as 
with  those  who  see,  no  difference  being- 
made.  This  combination  of  blind 
children  and  those  who  see  has  been 
tried  in  other  cities,  and  with  happy 
results.     It  is  further  said  : — 

The  board  of  education  will  appoint 
a  printer  for  the  blind,  who  will  pre- 
pare the  text  books  required  by  the 
children.  The  whole  book  will  not  be 
printed,  only  the  portion*  required  by 
the  pupil  each  term.  The  cost  per 
pupil  will  be  about  $200.  For  the 
equipment  of  the  four  classes  the  ex- 
pense is  figured  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  the  superintendent :  One  stereo- 
type maker,  $175;  one  press,  $100; 
one  map  machine,  $100;  one  or  two 
Braille  writers  for  each  center,  $14 
each;  one  Braille  slate  for  each  pupil, 
$2  each.  The  first  three  items  in  the 
equipment  are  required  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  books.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  with  the  seeing  is 
the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  physi- 
cal exercise  for  the  blind.  As  blind- 
ness tends  to  hinder  the  normal  physi- 
cal development  of  a  child  because  of 
the  child's  restricted  movements,  exer- 
cises are  being  planned  which  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  jt]j 
es. 
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Worcester  Workshop  for  B 

to    Observe   It. 

In  a  few  days  the  Worcester 
for  the  blind  will  celebrate  its  first  anni- 
versary. This  shop  was  opened  under  the 
direction  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
for  the  blind  on  Sept.   1,  1908,  at  room  1, 


194  Front  street,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
rushing1  employment  to  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  local  blind  men  in  trades  suit- 
able for  operation  without  sight. 

The  shop  is  prepared  to  make  new  and 
renovate  old  mattresses  and  cushions,  to 
reseat  chairs  in  hand-woven  cane,  cane- 
webbing1,    pith,   splint   or  rush. 

There  have  been  in  all  upon  the  pay- 
roll, during  the  past  year,  12  blind  men, 
although  not  all  of  them  at  any  one  time. 
Although  the  commission  stands  behind 
the  business  end  of  the  enterprise,  the 
fact  tb&t  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
wojjjjpws  of  a  manufacturing  nature,  makes 
Ji^iecessary  for  the  workmen  to  depend 
directly  upon  the  patronage  of  the  public 
for  their  dally  work,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  benefit  of  accumulated  work  from  in- 
vested capital  is  not  available  to  a  busi- 
ness which  is  primarily  renovating  and  re- 
pairing, rather  than  manufacturing. 

It  has  been  a  struggle  at  times  to  keep 
the  enterprise  afloat  during  these  initial 
months,  but  those  in  charge  feel  that 
having  weathered  the  first  year,  they  may 
look  forward  with  greater  confidence  to 
its  permanency.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished, however,  by  the  hearty  and  con- 
tinuous support  of  the  public,  which  has 
been  very  generously  given  so  far.  A 
lapse  of  such  cooperation,  even  for  a  short 
time,  would  immediately  stop  the  flow  of 
incoming  work  and,  consequently,  result 
in  the  layoff  of  a  corresponding  number 
of  men. 

A.  canvasser  is  frequently  out  on  be- 
half of  the  shop  and  it  is  urged  that  the 
public  keep  this  in  mind  and  be  ready 
to  respond  to  his  canvass  when  he  calls, 
with  orders  for  work.  All  work  called 
for  and  delivered  within  the  city  limits 
without  extra  expense.  Work  is  done  at 
standard  prices  charged  by  other  con- 
cerns in  open  competition,  and  satisfac- 
tion is  absolutely  guaranteed.  One  may 
send  orders  through  the  canvasser,  by 
mail  or  telephone  1615. 
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One  year  ago  today  the  Masachu- 
setts  Commission  for  Blind  established 
a  shop  for  the  blind  of  Worcester  at 
194  Front  street.  There  was  only  a 
formal  observing  of  the  day  by  the 
workmen  at  the  shop  today.  During 
the  year  as  many  as  12  men  have 
been  engaged  in  reseating  chairs,  cane 
work    and       ma.ttross      making.       The 


Commission  maintains  shops,  similar 
to  the  one  in  Worcester  in  Lowell, 
Pittsfleld  and  Cambridge  and  arrange- 
ments are  under  way  for  the  estab- 
lishing- of  a  shop  for  the  blind  of  Fall 
River.  The  commission  bears  all  ex- 
penses of  the  shop,  such  as  advertising 
and  rent,  also  furnishes  and  sells  all 
material,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  articles,  at  cost.  Daniel 
Scott  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Wor- 
cester shop  since  its  organization  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  reseating  chairs 
today.  *r*m*l«*»**m*^ 
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A  blind  boy  with  a  shock  of  light  hair 
was  absorbed  in  the  work  of  caning  a 
chair.  A  man  with  sightless  eyes  was 
silently  engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 
A  boy  who  could  see  was  a  quiet  as  they 
until  visitors  at  the  workshop  for  the 
blind,  294  Front  street,  yesterday^  inquired 
about  the  process  and  the  prices.  Then 
the  boy  with  sight  constituted  himself  a 
guide  about  the  room,  the  man  explained 
that  the  woi*kshop  had  been  established 
a  year  yesterday  and  had  been  a  success 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

But   the   boy   with    the  light   hair  never 

moved    his    body    from   the   rant    pose    of 

intense    application    to    the    task    before 

him.        It   was    as    if,    being    deprived    of 

one  sense,  the  others  were  quiet  through 

the  intensity   of  the  demands   upon   them 

and  even  talking  was  a  profane  interrup- 
tion, i 

The  man  at  work,  Daniel  Scott,  is  the 
foreman  of  the  Worcester  shop  which  is 
controlled  by  the  state  commission  for 
the  blind.  Said  he:  "There  have  been 
four  or  six  persons  at  work  here  from 
time  to  time,  on  mattress  making  and 
caning  chairs.  We  get.  our  directions 
from  the  commission.  There  is  no  for- 
mal celebration  of  the  anniversary,  but 
I  did  not  forget  it." 

James  P.  Munroe,  Lexington,  is  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  Walter  B.  SnoW, 
Watertown,  is  secretary.  The  Cambridge 
shop  weaves  a  special  rug  which  is 
turned  off  hand  looms  in  an  astonishing- 
ly- capable  way  by  the  adult  blind.    There 


are  training  classes  in  Fittsfielcband  Cam- 
bridge where  the  workers  are  taught  cob- 
bling',    broom    making    and     caning.        A 
special    mop    called    the    wunder    moo    is 
one   of   the  articles   made   and   is   obtain- 
at  the  Worcester  shop* 
any      graduates    of     these    and    other 
carry  them  on  in  the  family  home, 
i   is    one   of   the  points  aimed   at    by 
the  commission.  Work  in  the  home,  when 
possible,    is  desired   for  many    of   the   af- 
flicted. The  wunder  mop  was  invented  by 
a   blind    man,  ■  and    the    commission    pays 
him  a   royalty  for  it.   Women  as  well  as 
men  are  employed  in  the  shops.  There  is 
a   salesroom   at  383   Boylston  street,    Bos- 
ton,   where   many   fine  articles,   some   ex- 
cellent for  Christmas  gifts,  are  displayed 
as  the  work   of   the.  state's   adult  blind. 
i     Art  fabric  weaving  is  one  of  the  trades 
!  which    seems    almost    impossible    to    the 
blind,    but   which   they   follow  successful- 
ly.  Pedals  are  pressed  down  by  the  feet, 
and   the   pedals   lift   the  warp  in   various 
groupings   of   threads.    The    weaver   must 
memorize  the  different  groups,  which  she 
does  by  touch.  A  supervisor  who  can  see 
describes  the  patterns   to  the   weaver.   If 
they  cannot  all  be  memorized  easily,   she 
writes   them  in  raised  letters  for  further 
study. 

The  colors  to  be  worked  into  the  fabric 
are  arranged  by  a  .seeing  designer,  and 
then  numbered  by  the  blind  woman,  who 
can  use  them  by  number  and  thus  get  the 
right  color.  She  can  make  a  selection  as 
to  colors  in  this  way.  and  she  ties  the 
colored  threads  by  hand  around  the  group 
of  raised  threads  that  form  the  pattern. 
The  shuttle  is  finally  thrown,  as  in  other 
looms,  to  complete  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
The  commission  was  able  to  pay  to  the 
blind  workers  last  year  $13,769.98,  beside 
giving  industrial  and  educational*  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $11,077.46,  making  a  total 
Of  $24,847.44  for  direct  benefit  to  the  blind. 
The  20th  century  club  of„,  Worcester, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Garver  president^  has  been  of 
assistance  to  the  commission  since  its 
establishment,  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
One  of  the  serious  problems  is  how  to 
deal  with  those  who  are  not  only  blind, 
but  mentally  deficient,  also. 

The  Worcester  shop  does  not  employ 
women,  but  there  are  many  women  looked 
!  after  by'  the  commission  in  other  places. 
These  workers  make  aprons  and  other 
apparel,  knit  shoes,  shawls  and  practi- 
cally everything  that  a  seeing  woman  can 
knit,    and    make    household    appliances. 
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The  handicraft  shop  for  the  bllSid, 

which  was  opened  for  the  second  time 
this  season  at  Manchester-by-the-sea, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission,  closed  last  weeki  having 
had  an  encouraging  season. 
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NEW  ENTER 


Chance  Given  Local  PeWpM  to 
Help  Along'  the  Industrious 
Blind. 


f  A  Wttfkshop  in  which  employment 
%!'J1.  be  given  to  as  many  as  possible 
«f  the  blind  men  of  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity, at  trades  suitable  for  them  to 
carry  on  is  to  be  opened  Oct.  1st  at 
601  North  Main  street,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Massachusetts  commission 

f0r  th.e  ™^W^his  is  the  fifth  sh°P  in 
a  series^wlnch  is  being-  carried   on  by 

the  commission.  This  enterprise  should 
interest  every  citizen,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  that  interest,  will  be  manifested  in 
a  very  practical  fashion  by  a  generous 
and  continuous  patronage  of  the  work- 
shop in  the  lines  which  it  is  prepared 
to  carry  on. 

The   general   plan     upon   which     the 
•workshops    of      the    commmission      are 
conducted  is  such  as  to  give  the  work- 
men the  full  value  of  their  labor    They 
receive    piece   pay   for   the    work    done, 
which  is  always  the  price  paid  by  the 
customer  for  the  job  in   question,   less 
only   the   cost    of   raw   material,    which 
js  supplied  to  them  at  wholesale  prices, 
the   commission     bearing   the     general 
business   expenses   of   the   undertaking 
One    of   Pall   River's   blind   boys,   Jo- 
seph Boutin,   a   member   of  this   year's 
graduating  class  of  the  Massachusetts 
School    and    Perkins    Institute    for    thp 
Blind   in    South    Boston,    has    been   en- 
gaged as  foreman  of  the  shop  and  those 
who  know  him   or  have  seen  his  work 
will  find  this  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the    good   results    that   mav    be    looked 
for   from    the    shop.      A    partially-blind 
boy  is   engaged   as  janitor   and   errand 
boy,    and    another   younger    man      with 
partial    sight    will    spend    a   portion    of 
•his  time  canvassing  the  city  for  orders 
In  addition  to  this  method  of  soliciting 
patronage,    another      canvasser,      regu- 
larly  in  the  employ  of  the   commission 
and  sent  from  shop  to  shop  as  his  ser- 
vices   are    required,    will    spend    several 


days  this  month  on  a  more  general  and 
comprehensive  canvass  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of 
these  canvassers  will  meet  with  gen- 
erous response  and  large  returns,  and 
that  the  shop  may  not  only  be  well  filled 
with  work  at  its  opening  but  that  the 
patronage  may  continue  throughout  the 
coming  months.  Upon  this  condition, 
and  this  alone,  depends  .the  perpetuity 
of  the  enterprise.  The  lines  of  work 
to  be  first  taken  up  are  reseating  of 
chairs,  in  hand  and  machine-woven 
cane,  pith,  splint  and  antique  rush 
bottoms  and  making  and  renovating  of 
mattresses  and  cushions.  The  shoo 
v-  ill  also  be  local  agent  for  the  Vun- 
dermop  and  for  household  and  factory 
hanoSmade  brooms,  wnich  will  be  con- 
signed '^cpm  the  commission's  shop  in 
Cambridge.  Orders  may  be  sent  by 
mail  >phone.    addressed    to      the 

Woi  ivshop  for  the  Blind.  SOI  North 
Mai  Prices  charged  will  be  in 
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One  of  the   numerous,  public^  pMltn- 
thripies  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
is    that    which    is    undertaken    by    the 
state  commission  for  the  blind.   It  will 
be  remembered  that,  shortly  after  Hel- 
en     Keller,   the  deaf,    dumb   and   blinjj. 
girl, had  graduated  from  Radcilffe  Col- 
lege,   (which    was    a    most    remarkable 
achievement),    she   threw   herself  heart 
and    soul    into    the   agitation    in    behalf 
of    the   blind,    in    the   hope    that    some- 
thing might  be  done  to  eet  before  un- 
fortunates of  this  class   the  opportuni- 
ty of  earning  a  livelihood.       The  result 
was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legis- 
lature  of   1905   establishing   the   Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind.  The 
commission   was   to   prepare   a   register 
of  the  blind  of  the  state  with*  some  re- 
port   of    their    condition,    to    act    as    a 
bureau    of    information    and    industrial 
aid.   and  to  establish,  eq<uip  and  main- 
tain one  or  more  schools  for  industrial 
training  and   workshops   for   the   blind, 
and   to  devise   means  for  the   sale  and 


distribution  of  the  products  of  such 
schools  and  workshops.  Governor 
Guild  approved  this  legislation  and  ap- 
pointed the  first  commission  which  con- 
sists of  five  persons,  one  term  to  expire 
every  year,  and  the  full  term  to  be 
five  years.  Hele**Jfcetter  herself  was 
a  member  of  the  first  commission. 

The  fifth  shop  in  the  series  establish- 
ed thus  far  by  the  commission  is  to  be 
opened  in  this  city  on  Friday,  as  will 
•be  seen  by  an  announcement  in  our 
advertising  columns.  It  is  hoped  to 
give  employment  to  as  many  blind 
men  of  this  city  as  is  possible  at  trades 
Suitable  for  them  to  carry  on.  The 
location  is  at  No.  801  North  Main 
street. 

This  enterprise  should  interest  ev- 
ery citizen,  and  it  is  hoped  that  that 
Interest  will  be  manifested  in  a  very 
practical  fashion  by  a  generous  and 
continuous  patronage  of  the  workshop 
in  the  lines  which  it  is  prepared  to 
carry    on. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  the 
Workshops  of  the  commonwealth  are 
conducted  is  such  as  to  give  the  work- 
man the  full  value  of  their  labor.  They 
receive  piece  pay  for  the  work  done, 
which  is  always  the  price  paid  by  the 
customer  for  the  job  in  question,  less 
the  cost  of  raw  material,  which  is  sup- 
plied to  them  at  wholesale  prices,  the 
commission  bearing  the  general  busi- 
ness expenses  of  the  undertaking. 

One  of  our  Fall  River  blind  boys, 
Joseph  Boutin,  a  member  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  foreman  of  the  shop,  and 
those  who  know  him  or  have  seen  hie 
work  will  find  this  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  the  good  work  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  shop.  A  partial- 
ly blind  boy  is  engaged  as  janitor  and 
errand  boy,  and  another  younger  man 
with  partial  sight  will  spend  a  portion 
of  his  time  canvassing  the  city  for  or- 
ders. In  addition  to  this  method  of 
soliciting  patronage,anothe,r  canvasser, 
regularly  in  the  employ  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  sent  from  shop  to  shop  as 
his  services  are  required,  will  spend 
several    days    this    month    on    a    more 


general  and  comprehensive  canvass  of 
the  community.  It  i>3  to  be  hoped 
that  the  efforts  of  these  canvassers 
will  meet  with  generous  response,  and 
large  returns,  and  that  the  shop  may 
not  only  be  well  filled  with  work  at 
Its  opening,  but  that  the  patronage 
may  continue  throughout  the  coming 
months.  Upon  this  condition  and  this 
alone,  depends  the  perpetuity  of  the 
enterprise.  The  lines  of  work  to  be 
first  taken  up  are  repeating  of  chairs, 
in  hand  and  machine  woven  cane,  pith, 
splint  and  antique  rush  bottoms,  and 
making  and  renovating  of  mattresses 
and  cushions.  The  shop  will  also  be 
local  agent  for  the  Wundermop,  and 
for  household  and  factory  hand  made 
brooms,  which  will  be  consigned  from 
ithe  commission's  shop  in  Cambridge. 
Orders  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone, addressed  to  the  Workshop  for 
the  BlindfS&l  North  Main  street.  Prices 
charged  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  j 
standard  scale. 


Boston,    YYb^ss.,    T-ra-rusir'i|vt. 
BLIND    WORKERS    AN    ATTRACTION 


Visitors   to   the   Food   Fair   Show   Lively 
Interest  in  This  Part  of  the  Exhibition 


Visitors  to  the  Food  Fair  make  a  mis 
take  in  Waiting  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
to  go  to  Mechanics  Building.  There  is  end- 
less entertainment  in  the  forenoon  for  those 
who  do  not  mind  the  unawakened  appear- 
ance of  some  booths,  the  lack  of  music  and 
the  eager  crowds.     These  come  later. 

But  before  the  excitement  incident  to 
the  arrival,  of  the  .  throng  one  may  see  the 
fair  itself,  watch  the  attendants  get  things 
iv,  readiness  and  from  a  sheltering  doorway 
take  note  of  the  lady  who  guarantees  to 
make  all  .  femininity  as  lovely  as  herself  if 
they  will  but  use  her  brand  of  .  beautifier.l 
Those  who  consider  the  subject  of  rosy1 
complexions  frivolous  need  need  not  tarry 
here,  but  ponder  over  the  "newest  novel- 
ties" (such  they  are  tagged)  in  the  way  of 
beanpots.  The  arrangement  of  these  is  a; 
matter  of  speedy  completion  and.  that 
leaves    the    young    women    in    charge    spare 


time  to  show  a  neighborly  interest  in  the 
jewelry  booths  that  flash  and  glitter  under 
the  electric  lights. 

The  "Votes  for  Women,"  booth  is  among 
the  earliest  to  be  in  readiness.  More  than 
a  hundred  signatures  were  placed  on  :he 
petition  the  first  day  of  the  fair.  A  man 
I  from  Texas  signed  the  paper  yesterday 
J  without  putting  those  in  charge  to  the 
trouble  of  advancing  any  araguments. 
"Women  want  it;  they  ought  to  have  it," 
he  remarked. 

Down  ir.  the  basement  the  patient  blind 
workers  ply  their  trades.  A  crowd  is  al- 
ways there  looking  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest at  the  nimble  fingers  that  twist 
canes,  weave  rugs,  fashion  "windermops" 
and  brooms.  This  exhibit  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  one  might  spend  an  en- 
tire day  there  without  weariness. 

The  "wlllowcraft"  workers,  close  iby,  are 
also  well  worth  seeing.  The  old-time 
"circus"  is  a  magnet  for  old  and  young, 
n  Paul  Revere  Hall  the  Tuskegee  singers 
e  free  concerts  at  intervals. 


FaAl    RiiT-^r,    >Yl2LSs.,  Her-stld 


Se^t-eTVLb^T   j/^„    |^oq 


NEW    ENTERPRISE. 

Workshop   in  Which  j Local    Bhjg^   Men 
Will    Be    Employed. 

A  workshop  in  which  employment 
will  be  given  to  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  blind  men  of  the  city  and  vicinity, 
at  trades  suitable  for  them  to  carry 
on,  is  to  be  opened  Oct.  1  at  801  North 
/Main  street  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  the  fifth  shop  in  a 
Iseries  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
the      commission.  This      enterprise 

should  interest  every  citizen,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  that  interest  will  be  man- 
ifested in  a  very  practical   fashion  by 
la   generous   and   continuous    patronage 
i  of  the  workshops  in  the  lines  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  on. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  the 
workshops  of  the"  commission  are  con- 
ducted'is  such  as  to  give  the  workmen 
the  full  value  of  their  labor.  They  re- 
ceive piece  pay  for  the  work  done, 
which  is  always  the  price  paid  by  the 
customer  for  the  job  in  question,  less 
only  the  cost  of  raw  material,  which 
is  supplied  to  them  at  wholesale 
prices,  the  commission  bearing  the 
general  business  expenses  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 


One  of  our  Fall  River  blind  boys, 
Joseph  Boutin,  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  and  Perkins' .J&gtitu- 
tion  fiii  riii  Blind  in  South Boston, 
has  been  engaged  as  foreman  of  the 
shop  and  those  who  know  him  or 
have  seen  his  work  will  find  this  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  good  work 
which  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
shop.  A  partially  blind  boy  is  en- 
gaged as  janitor  and  errand  boy  and 
another  younger  man  with  partial 
sight  will  spend  a  portion  of  his  time 
canvassing  the  city  for  orders.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  method  of  soliciting  pat- 
ronage, another  canvasser,  regularly 
in  the  employ  of  the  commission,  and 
sent  from  shop  to  shop  as  his  services 
are  required,  will  spend  several  days 
this  month  on  a'  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive canvass  of  the  community. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of 
these  canvassers  will  meet  with  gener- 
ous response  and  large  returns,  and 
that  the  shop  may  not  only  be7  wea 
filled  with  work  at  its  opening,  but 
that  the  patronage  may  continue 
throughout  the  coming  months.  Upon 
this  condition  and  this  alone  depends 
the  perpetuity  of  the  enterprise.  The 
lines  of  work  to  be  first  taken  up  are 
reseating  of  chairs,  in  hand  and  ma- 
chine woven  cane,  pith,  splint  and  an- 
tique rush  bottoms,  and  making  and 
renovating  of  mattresses  and  cush- 
ions. The  shop  will  also  be  local  agent 
for  the  Wundermop  and  for  household 
and  factory  hand-made  brooms,  which 
will  be  consigned  from  the  commis- 
sion's shop  in  Cambridge.  Orders  may 
be  sent  by  mail  or  telephone,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  801  North  Main  street.  Prices 
charged  will  be  in  accordance  with 
standard  scale. 


LoW^LL,  "WtoLSS.  ,    CoTA/ri-g>r-   CitL^ei^ 


INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  B 


An  undertaking  has  been  carried  on 
in  Lowell  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  which  our  citizens  should  become 
increasingly  familiar,  as  it  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  en- 
terprise has  a  mission  to  achieve  which 
it  is  fulfilling  as  far  as  opportunity 
permits. 

The-  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind  at 
98    Central    street    (room    1),    June    1, 


1908,     which     premises     it     still     occu- 
pies,   although     there     arc     Indications 
that    it    may    soon    outgrow    its    quar- 
ters.    The  shop  exists  for  the  purpose 
of    furnishing    suitable    employment    10 * 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  adult  male 
blind     of    this     vicinity.       There     na 
been  in  all  nine  blind  men  on  tne  pay- 
roll   since    the    shop    opened,    although 
eight    is    the    largest    number    wonting 
at  any  one  time.     The  force  includes  a 
competent  blind   foreman,   who   is   held 
responsible  by  the  commission  for  see- 
ing that  only  first-class  work  is  turned 
out    by    his    men,   for   which   service    lie  | 
is  paid   a  modest  salary,   and   in   addi- 
tion  receives   pay,    upon   a  piece   basis,) 
for  such  work  as  he  himself  execute*.  1 
Another  member  of  the  force  is  a  par-  j 
tially  blind   boy,   who   is   engaged,   at  a  I 
fixed    wage,    to    do    such   parts    of     the ! 
fetching  and  carrying  of  chairs  to  ana 
from    the    shop    as    is      practicable      (a 
truckman  being  employed  for  the  rest1, 
and  in   addition   receives   an   allowance 
for  each  piece  of  work  which  he  brings 
into  the  shop,   as   a  result  of  nls   own 
solicitation.      The  partially    blind    man, 
who  is  regularly  in  the  employ  of  the 
commission,   and   makes   his   headquar- 
ters   at    the    largest    of   its    workshop.-;, 
which  is  situated  in  Cambridge,  is  sent 
to      L,owell      at      intervals,    as      well   as 
to      other      cities,      where      there      art 
similar     shops,     for     the     purpose     of 
doing  a  more  general  canvass  for  wor*. 
There    is    but    one    man    possessed    oi 
normal  vision,  who  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  operatives  of  the  shop. 
This  is  I.  W.  Goldthwait,  of  the  Union 
National  bank,  who  is  engaged  by  the 
commission,    as    local    business    agent, 
or     superintendent,     to    keep     the     ac- 
counts,   to    render    clerical    assistance, 
and  to  have  an  eye  to  the  general  bus- 
iness   interests    of    the    enterprise. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  shop  is 
carried  on  is  such  as  to  give  the  op- 
eratives the  full  benefit  of  their  la- 
bor. The  wages  are  paid  on  a  piect 
basis,  and  are  the  price  paid  by  the 
customer  for  work  done,  less  the  cost 
of  raw  material  only,  and  that  at 
wholesale    invoice    prices. 

All  general  business  expenses  are 
met  by  the  commission,  from  state 
appropriations,  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  work. 

The  shop  is  equipped  to  re-seat 
chairs  in  all  varieties  of  bottoms, — 
woven  cane,  and  cane- webbing,  sucn 
as  are  common  in  dining  room,  libra- 
ry and  chamber  chairs,  pith  and  splint, 
which  are  found  in  piazza  and  rustic 
chairs,  and  the  old  fashioned  rush  oi 
flag  bottoms  of  antique  furniture;  ars* 
to  make  over  new,  and  make -to -order 
new  mattresses  and(  detachable- cusn- 
ions    from    Morris    cliairs,    settees,    etc., 


in    hair,    fibre    or    cotton.      One    of    tlnje ; 
operatives  is  also  a  trained  shoe-coo- 
bler. 

Even  the  most  temporary  cessatio 
of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  pub 
lie  must  result  in  the  lay-off  of  a. 
relative  number  of  men,  fbr  a  relative 
period.  The  citizens  of  Lowell  are  i 
earnestly  requested  to  keep  this  thoughi 
in  mind,  and  to  send  to  this  snop 
such  orders  as  it  is  equipped  to  fill j 
The  prices  charged  are  at  standard 
rates  of  the  open  market  for  similar! 
work.  Satisfaction  to  all  reasonabls| 
standards  and  demands   is  guaranteed.! 

The  work  is  called  for  and  delivered 
without  extra  charge  within  city,: 
limits,  out  of  city  limits,  transporta- 
tion extra.  The  shop  is  equipped  with; 
telephone  service,  13.28-1.  Orders  may 
be  given  by  'phone,  mail  upon  the 
order  blanks  left  by  the  canvasser,  or 
by  the  driver,  or  at  the  shop  address 
itself. 


Brooktow,   "YYVa-Ss.,  jE^te-rio-ruse 


Ootobev     I.     \°\  Oq 


WORKSHOP  FOUBLIND. 


One   to    be    Opened    in    Fall    River   tnj 
a    Chain   of   Placejg^^^ 

Fall  River,  Sept.  30. — A  workshop 
In  ,wliich  employment  will  be  given 
to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  blind 
men  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  at 
trades  suitable  for  them  to  carry  on, 
is  to  be  opened  Oct.  1  at  801  North 
Main  street  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  the  fifth  shop  in  a 
series  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  commission.  * 


L  k sltI€. 5 To vuyv,   VW^se.  ,    Enter  k-ruS-e^, 


October    It-    \°[0e\ 


Possible  "Home  for  the  Blind" 


Leaving  the  old  Winthrop  school  §t 
an  early  age  on  account  of  a  Revere  eye 
trouble,  George  J.  Stevens  has  e^er 
since  been  ranch  interested  in  blind 
people,  and  is  talking  of  showing  his 
interest  in  a  practical  way  by  making 
his  beautifully  located  property  in 
South  Medford  into  a  "Home  for 
Adult  Blind."  He  has  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view.  Mr.  Stevens'  property 
is  located  at  the  junction  of  Joseph, 
Dexter  and  East  Albion  streets,  with 
an  uninterrupted  view  extending  from 
Orient  Heights  to  Arlington,  with 
the  beautiful  Mystic  valley  and 
Mystic  river  and  Combination  park 
lands  in  the  near  foreground. 


■  '■    -  -  "-  ■■  ■—  ■  ^nJ*  '  '  ■  ...  i  ■■■■■  w 
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handoaftshoTfor  BLINf 

Mrs  R.  C.  Hooper  of  Boston  Has  Es- 
tablished Institution  at  Manches- 
ter, Where  Fine  Work  Is  Done. 

Through  the  efforts  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Mrs  Robert  C.  Hooper  of 
Boston  and  Manchester,  there  was 
started  about  a  year  ago,  in  the  little 
;own  of  Manchester-by  the  Sea,  a  handi- 
craft shop  for  the  blind,  where  the 
,vork  already  commenced  in  several  in- 
stitutions might  be  continued,  and  where 
die  articles  woven  could  be  exhibited 
and  offered  for  sale. 

Since   the   date   of   its   opening,    when 
Miss  Helen   Keller   and   representative? 
Tom  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind 
,vere   guests    of    honor,    the    little    shop 
ias  been  the  center  of  a  steadily  grow- 
ng    interest.      The    summer    contingent, 
is   well    as    the   townspeople,    have    be- 
stowed upon  it  their  liberal  and  enthu- 
siastic patronage. 

The  regular  torce  here  is  small,  con- 
sisting of  three  girls,  one  of  whom  acts 
as    bookkeeper,    and    the    other    two    as 


salesladies.  Some  of  the  girls  that  come 
hero  have  been  blind  only  tor  a  time 
and  are  able  to  remember  the  blendings 
of  the  various  colorings.  Others  have 
been  bereft  of  sight  from  birth  and 
have  onlv  instinct  to  guide  them  in  the 
fashioning    of   the    dainty    fabrics    they 

Every  spare,  moment  is   spent   at   the 
loom    at    work    upon    one    of   the   mauy 
orders    that    flood    the    little    establish- 
ment,   and    odd    moments    are    devoted 
to   the   evolving  of   new    designs.     Very 
numerous    and    artistic    have    been    the 
results  of  This  loom  sketching,   and  the 
originality    thown  is   truly   remarkable. 
To&the    uninitiated    it    seems    incredible 
that  the  wonderful  work  exhibited  here 
could  have  been  done  by  blind  artisans. 
T'ie  loom   used    here  is  modeled    aftet 
thfc     old     colonial     type,     though     on     a  i 
-sliffhtly   smaller    scale.     The   method   of 
nrocedure    is    very     simple,     and    after 
watching    one     of     the     blind     students 
manipulate    the    seemingly    cumbersome 
r^bfect     it    ;s    easv    to    understand    how 
^he  was  taught  the  craft.    By  depresr- 
in°-  one  of  the  two  sets  ol    pedals  with 
which  the  loom  is  provided  every  other 
thread  of  the  warp  is  raised  sufficient- 
ly   high    to   allow   of   the    shuttle    being 
thrown  through  by  hand  from  one  side 
to    the   other   with   little  more  difficulty 
tor   the   blind   than   for  the   seeing.     To 
work    out   a    design    the    second    set    of 
pedals    is    depressed,    and    this    process 
lifts  the  wary  thread  in  groups  as  dis- 
aneuishable  to  touch  as  to  sight. 

After  finding  the  desired  threads,  it  is 
a   simple  matter  for   the  weaver   to  in- 
sert   toe    colored    yarn    or    silk    which 
makes    one    row    of    the    required    spot. 
For  example,   if  the   student  places  her 
colored  thread  around  three  of  the  warp 
threads   in   a   certain   row   of   the  woof, 
and  on  the  next  row  places  her  "spot" 
thread  across  five  of  the  warp  threads, 
and    thus    alternates    for    several    rows, 
the  spot  will  gradual^'  increase  in  size 
by    two   threads   at   a    time,    and   a   tri- 
angle design  will  be  the  result.    In  this 
same  way,  by  simply  varying  the  num- 
ber   of    threads    selected    and    also    the 
method  of  inserting  same,  various  other 
patterns  can  be  worked  out. 

The  student  begins  weaving  by  work- 
ing out  simple  patterns  dictated  to  her, 
which  she  commits  to  memory  just  as 
a  musician  memorizes  a  piece  of  mus'e. 
The  threads  of  the  design  used  are  al- 
ways slightly  raised  above  the  body  of 
the  cloth,  and  when  the  pattern  is  fin- 
ished, the  weaver  is  enabled  to  feel  it 
and  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the  out- 
line of  the  form.  In  a  short  time  she  is 
able  to  produce  various  patterns  without 
any  diffioultv,  and  soon  begins  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  design,  and  sets  to 
work  evolving  patterns  of  her  own. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  i  blind 
ocrsorr  to  distinguish  the  various  color- 
ings, but  when  they  are  assorted  out 
and  placed  in  a  definite  and  easily  ac- 
-si'dc  place,  she  soon  learns  to  re- 
meinber  the  special  location  of  each, 
and  thus  is  able  to  work  out  the  color 
schemes  required  in  the  different  de- 
signs without  any  assistance. 

It  may  seem  far-fetched  to  assert  that, 
blind  weavers  are  of  more  artistic  tem- 
perament than  those  blessed  with  sight, 
although  the  work  they  turn  out  would 
merit  the  statement,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  bestow  greater  concentration  on 
their  work,  and  thus  achieve  more  ar- 
tistic results.    Deprived   of   sight,    touch 


and  memory  develop  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  active  mind,  and  their 
very  misfortune,  which  forbids  ti 
from  viewing  the  handiwork  of  otheW, 
is  the  means  of  developing  the  wond**' 
ful  originality  that  characterizes  that 
designs. 


GUv>>cester,    HWss,,    T 
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Liberal  Patronage  Bestowed 
on  Manchester  Vent 


Through  the  efforts  and  under  Ihe 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hooper 
of  Boston  and  Manchester,  there  was 
started  about  a  year  ago,  in  the  little 
town  of  IV5anchester-by-the-3ea,  a 
handicraft  shop  -for  the  blind,  where 
the  work  already  commenced  in  sev- 
eral institutions  might  be  continued, 
and  where  the  articles  woven  could  be 
exhibited    and    offered    for   sale. 

■ :  ■ 

Since  the  date  of  its  opening-,  when 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  representatives 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind 
were    guests    of    honor,    the    little    shop 

has  been  the  center  of  a  steadily  grow- 
ing interest.  The  summer  contingent, 
s  well  as  the  townspeople,  have  be- 
stowed upon  it  their  liberal  and  enthu- 
siastic patronage. 

The  regular  force  here  is  small,  con- 
ing- of  three  girls,  one  of  whom  acts 
as  bookkeeper  y  and  the  other  two  as 
salesladies:  Some  of  the  girls  that 
come  here  have  been  blind  only  for  a 
time  and  are  able  to  remember  the 
blendings  of  the  various  colorings. 
Others  have  been  bereft  of  sight  from 
birth  and  have  only  instinct  to  guide 
thern  in  the  fashioning  of  the  dainty 
falirics    they   weave. 


Every  spare  moment  is  "spent  at  the 
loom  at  work  upQn  one  of  the  many 
Orders    tl  od    the    little      establish- 

ment, and  odd  moments  are  devoted  to 
the  evolving  of  new   design's.  Very   nu- 
merous  and   artistic  have   been   the  re- 
sults   of   this    loom    sketching    and    the 
originality   shown   is   truly   remarkable. 
To    the   uninitiated   it   seems    incredible 
that  the  wonderful  work  exhibited  here 
eould  have  been  done  by  blind  artisans. 
The  loom  used  here  is  modeled  after 
the    old    colonial    type,      though      on    a 
slightly    smaller   scale.    The   method    of 
procedure    is    very    simple,     and    after 
watching  one  of  the  blind  students  ma- 
nipulate   the      seemingly      cumbersome 
object,    it    is    easy    to    understand    how 
she  was  taught  the  craft.  By   depress- 
ing one  of  the  two  sets  of  pedals  with 
which  the  loom  is  provided  every  oth- 
er   thread    of   the   warp    is   raised   suf- 
ficiently   high    to    allow^  of   the    shuttle 
being  thrown  through  by  hand  from  one 
side  to  the  other  with  little  more   dif- 
ficulty for  the  blind   than  for   the  see- 
ing.    To  work  out  a  design  the  second 
set    of   pedals  .is    depressed,    and      this 
process  lifts  the  wary  thread  in  groups 
as  distinguishable  to  touch  as  to  sight. 
After   finding   the  desired   threads,   it 
is   a   simple   matter  for   the   weaver   to 
insert   the    colored   yarn   or   silk   which 
makes    one    row    of   the    required    spot. 
For  example,   if  the  student  places  her 
colored    thread    around    three      of     the 
warp    threads   in   a   certain   row  of  the 
woof,   and  on  the  y next  row  places   her 
"spot"    thread   across   five   of  the   warp 
threads,    and    thus    alternates    for    sev- 
eral  rows,    the   spot   will   gradually   in- 
crease   in    size    by    two    threads    at    a 
time,\  and  a  triangle  design  will  be  the 
result.    In    this    same    way,    by    simply 
varying  the  number  of  threads  selected 
and  also  the  method  of  inserting  same, 
various   other  patterns   can   be  worked 
out. 

The  student  begins  weaving  by 
working  out  simple  patterns  dictated 
to  her,  which  she  commits  to  memory 
just  as  a  musician  memorizes  a  piece 
of  music.  The  threads  of  the  design 
used  are  always  slightly  raised  above 
the  body  of  the  cloth,  and  when  the 
pattern  i£  finished,  the  weaver  is  en- 
abled to  feel  it  and  thus  becomes  fa- 
milial- with  the  outline  of  the  form.  In 
a  short  time  she  is  able  to  produce  va- 
ious  patterns  without  any  difficulty, 
nd  soon  begins  to  grasp  the  principles 
t  design,  and  sets  to  work  evolving 
atterns    of   her   own. 


Of  course  It  is  impossible  for  a  blind 
on  to  distinguish  the  various 
colorings,  but  when  they  m  are  assorted 
out  and  placed  in  a  definite  and  easily 
accessible  place,  she  soon  learns  to  re- 
member the  special  location  of  each, 
and  thus  is  able  to  work  out  the  color 
schemes  required  in  the  different  de- 
signs without  any  assistance. 

It    may    seem    far-fetched    to    assert 
that  blind  weavers  are  of  more  artistic 
temperament   than    those   blessed    with 
sight,  although  the  work  they  turn  out 
would  merit  the  statement,  but  the  fact 
is  that  they  bestow  greater  concentra- 
tion  on  their  work,   and  thus     achieve 
more  artistic  results.  Deprived  of  sight, 
touch  and  memory  develop  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  active  mind,  and  their 
very    misfortune,    which    forbids    them 
from  viewing  the  handiwork  of  others 
lis   the   means    of   developing   the    won 
derful    originality    that      characterize 
their  designs. 

THE    BOSTON     HERALD, 


OCTOBER    20,    1909, 

M1915 


Committee  Reports  That  Every 
Bit  of  Available  Room  in  Old 
Art  Museum  Is  Let  Out  to 
Exhibitors. 

With  192  exhibits  allotted  in  the 
**1915"  Boston  exposition  which  opens 
Nov.  1  in  the  old  Art  Museum,  the 
committee  finds  that  all  available  space 
has  been  taken. 

The    exhibition    will    give    a    pictur- 

!    esque    impression    of    municipal   condi- 

i    tions,  and  there  will  be   features   from 

abroad   and  from   various   parts   of   the 

i   United  States,  as  well  as  from  this  city 

and  vicinity. 

The  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis  will  have 
one    of    the   graphic   displays   which   are 


uirts     of     l  lie 


being    made    m    variou: 

countriy     .  the  public 

In  regard  to  the  white,  plagi 

The  educational  and  social  depart- 
ment wit)  nave  exhibits  from  many  of 
The  schools,  colleges  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Radcliffe  and  Wellesley  colleges 
will  combine  to  show  woman's  college 
work,  Technology 'will  illustrate  the  work 
of  11  department:;,  and  the  Knstern  Kin- 
dergarten Association  will  have  classes 
of  children.  The  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  will  have  blind  peo- 
ple present,  who  will  demonstrate  their 
abilities  as  artisans. 

A  press  and  publishing-  exhibit  will 
Include  all  the  periodicals  and  news- 
papers published  in  the  city,  samples 
Of  the  work  of  large  printing  con- 
ferns  and  a  display  by  the  Society  of 
Printers. 

There    will    be    an    aeronautical   sec-, 
tion    with    the    Curtiss      biplane      and 
large    models    of    other    famous    flying 
machines,    and  arrangements     are     in 
progress   for   an    Arctic   exhibit. 


'Boston,  lUeiss^JU-i/e 


r-its&v 


As  Feature  of  Boston  1915  Exposition — 
Transportation  and  Illumination  to 
Be  Illustrated. 

Boston— 1915  has  an  efficient  housing  com- 
mittee which  will  show  some  phases  of  its 
work,  bearing  upon  the  living  places  of  the 
people  at  the  exposition,  which  opens  Nov. 
1.  In  this  section  will  be  exhibits,  showing  ;.j 
by  photographs  and  otherwise  English  and 
German  garden  cities,  such  as  are  made 
by  manufacturers  located  in  suburbs.  The 
Morril  concrete  house,  thav  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Washington  tubercu- 
losis  exhibition,   will  be  shown. 

Another  phase  of  housing,  relating  to 
public  buildings  and  their  appearance,  will 
be  presented  by  exhibits  of  the  Boston  j 
Architectural  club  and  the  Society  of 
Architects.  A  reproduction  of  the  Boston 
custom  house  will  show  the  new  tower  in 
its  place.  The  new  Harvard  medical  school 
buildings  and  the  buildings  of  Brown  uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  will  be  similarly 
shown. 

"Transportation",  always  a  live  subject 
in  cities,  will  be  given  a  department.  A 
fine  model  of  the  new  railroad  station,  now 
being  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  a  feature.  The 
B.  &  A.,  New  Haven,  "W,  B.  &  N.,  Old 
Colony,  Boston  Transit  Commission  and 
the  Pubic  Service  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  illustrate  various  phases 
of  the  problem  of  getting  people  and  goods 
from   place   to   pace. 


In  the  section  devoted  to  "Illumination," 
will  be  shown  the  history  of  lighting  from 
the  early  steps  to  the  latest  development 
of  electric  and  gas  appliances,  by  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Co.  a^jfc&g, JE&ison  Electric 
Illuminating   Co. 

Radcliffe  and  Wellesley  Colleges  will  com- 
bine to  show  women's  college  work,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  will  il- 
lustrate the  work  of  fourteen  departments, 
one  of  which  will  be  a  chemical  laboratory 
with  actual  work  in  progress  by  students 
of  the  school.  The  Eastern  Kindergarten 
Assn.  will  have  classes  of  children  going 
through  theii^  interesting  exercises  and 
playing  games.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  will  have  blind 
people  present,  who  will  demonstrate  prac- 

|  tically    how    persons     without    sight    may 
learn  trades   and   other  useful  arts.     By   a 

j  timely    coincidence,    the    100th    anniversary 
of  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  is  due  in 

I  1915. 


"Boston    THorTVtug    CtIpW- 


ADDRESS  BY  B.  C. 


Speaks    on     "Economic    Causes    of 
Congestion      of      Population     and 
Some  Remedies"  at  "1^15"  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  attendance  at  the  "1915"  Boston 
exposition  is  increasing-  daily  and  yes- 
terday saw  the  largest  crowd  in  the  old 
museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Copley  sq  it 
has  seen  for  a  long  ime. 

During  the  afternoon  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh  of  New  York  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "Economic  Causes  of  Con- 
gestion of  Population,  and  Some  Reme- 
dies." He,  rather  startled  his  audience 
when  he  stated  that  last  year  the  death 
rate  in  Boston  was  higher  than  that  of 
either  New  York  or  London.  The  death 
rate  in  Boston  was  19.08  per  1000  living: 
in  London,  13.8,  and  in  New  York  it 
was   slightly  over   16. 

There  are  three  wards  in  Boston  with 
a  population  density  of  over  100  to  the 
acre.*  In  ward  8  it  is  185.6  to  the  acre, 
and  in  some  blocks  in  the  North  and 
West  Ends  the  density  is  between  300 
and  400  to   the  acre. 

The  evils  of  congestion,  he  said,  were 
a  high  death  rate,  a  high  morbidity 
rate,  a  high  crime  rate,  a  low  vitality 
rate,  high  rents  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion." 

He  said  the  economic  causes  of  con- 
gestion in  population  were  land  specula-, 
tion,  the  concentration  of  factories  and 
offices  in  limited  areas,  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  low  wages 
and  long  hours  of  work.  A  remedy  for 
all  this  has  been  worked  out  in  some 
foreign  cities  by  restricting  land  specu- 
lation, restricting  location  of  factories 
and  a  modified  system  of  taxation. 


In  the  evening  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, superintendent  of  the  Industrial  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  delivered  an  address 
1  on  "The  Blind  at  Work  and  at  Play." 
Hff  frs  fixe  soar  «Bf  SBfisr-  Fistnnca*  Campbell, 
ttlbift-  Minima  loxmmider  &£  the  Moyal  normal, 
©ssffll^g®  ffw  tlhie  Wtod  to  Lora&on. 

JLn  pf^sseiattog:  the  industrial  needs  of 
the  foltad,  Mr  Campbell  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  about  70  percent  of 
them  lost  their  sisrnt  when  over  20 
years  of  a&e — too  old  to  benefit  by  the 
Perkins  institution.  Of  this  large  group 
fully  half  are  capable  of  employment, 
and  one  of  the  chief  efforts  of  th«y  com- 
mission has  been  to  meet  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  blind  of  working  age.  Asj 
one  means  to  this  end  the  board  has 
been  establishing  a  chain  of  workshops 
in  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Fall  River 
and  Pittsfield,  but,  as  Helen  Keller 
savs:  "The  state  can  teach  the  blind 
to 'work,  but  their  fellow  citizens  must 
furnish  the  market  for  their  products." 

Controller  H.  A.  Metz  of  iiew  York 
city  will  deliver  an  address  on  "City 
Accounting"  next  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  exposition.  Mr  Metz'  visit  is  due 
to  a  reauest.  of  the  Good  Government 
association. 


GOES  TO  OHIO  TO  LECfURE 


Superintendent  Campbell  of  Industrial 
Department  of  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  Blind  to  Take  Part  in  Campaign 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  left 
Boston  this  morning  to  lecture  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
Commision  for  the  Blind.  The  Ohio  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence  little  more 
than  a  year.  When  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  East  last  fall  the  board  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  conduct  a  campaign  for 
the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness 
and  also  to  arouse  the  general  public  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  blind.  At  that  time  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Massachusetts  Commission  might 
be  willing  to  lend  its  agent  for  a  month, 
and  the  arrangement  has  just  been  carried 
cut.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  feels 
that  it  is  its  duty  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  any  way  possible  in  any  part  of 
the  country  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out expense  to  the  Commonwealth. 

A  wholesale  pension  scheme  has  been 
started  in  Ohio,  and  while  all  the  friends  of 
the    blind    recognize    that    there    are    many 


people  without  sight,  just  as  there  are  those 
with  sight,  who  need  relief,  it  is  at  the  same 
time   extremely  desirable    that   some   provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  blind  who  crave 
remunerative  employment  more  than   char- 
ity.      While  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
campaign  have  no   desire  to   interfere  with 
the   pension  now  in  vogue,   they  hope   that 
Mr.    Campbell's    account    of    what    is    being- 
done  in  Massachusetts  will  arouse  the  pub- 
lic of  Ohio  to  a  realization  that  many  of  the 
blind    prefer    to    earn    that    which    they    re- 
ceive rather  than  to  accept  it  as  a  dole.     It 
is  a  compliment  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission that  its  work  has  appealed  to  work- 
ers in  other  States   to  such  an  extent  that 
this  cooperation  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Campbell  began  his  work  in  this  State 
by  giving  many  lectures  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  experience  undoubtedly 
will  be  of  value  to  the  Ohio  Commission 
arousing  interest  in  the  prev* 
'n>«n  nyiil„„t]afi.iinPi<a*rlM  ul  U«P"ffffuT  "blind. 


0  — 

Yloiie-m-bt-r    Iff,    }c\0°,. 


IN  INTEREST  OF  BLIND. 

Charles  F.  F.  Capmbelt  of  Boston 
Leaves  for  Ohio  to  Deliver  Series 
of  Lectures.  i^**'  * 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superinten- 
dent of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind, 
left  Boston  yesterday  for  Ohio,  where 
he  will  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ohio  commission  for  the  blind 
which  is  conducting  a  campaign  in  that 
state  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness  and  to  arouse  the  general 
public  to  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  blind. 


.bostoTV  ,  "Hta-ss.,   it»xeT'uca_Tv 


Tlov-e>wbe-r    Xo,    l^oq. 


Tbo   annual   fair   of   the   AnMM^Jpfecue 

League,  which  is  always  more  oFless  *f  a 
social  event,  will  be  held  at  Copley  Hall, 
December  6  and  7,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cabot. 

There  will  be  a  vaudeville  entertainment 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon 
Smith,  and  the  usual  variety  of  tables. 

The  luncheon  and  tea  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Boit  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Pulsifer. 

Household  table — Miss  E.  W.  Storer  and 
Jaarles  H.  Fiske,  Jr 
re   and   candy    table — Mrs.    Charles   F. 
Aldrich,    Mrs.    Joseph    Lindon    Smith,    Mrs 
T.   Handasyd   Cabot. 

Baby  table — Mrs.  E.  B.  Haven,  Mrs.  C 
E.  Cotting,  Mrs.  H.  ft.  O.  Colby,  Mrs.  G 
E.  Warren,  Miss  'jUTbrndike,  Miss  Rosamond 
Bradley. 

Brookline  table — Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Latham, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Russell.  Mrs.  Grant  W. 
Nowell,  Mrs.  P.  Shreve,  Mrs.  Horace  Soule, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  Miss  Annie  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  S.  J.  Mixter,  Mrs.  Thacher  Lor- 
ing,  Mrs.  Anthony  Atwood. 

Directors'  table — Mrs.  Huntington  Smith, 
Miss  Helen  Willard,  Miss  Martha  C.  Cod- 
man. 

Foreign  articles — Miss  Olive  W.  Peabody. 

Flower    table — Miss    Esther    Slater    and 
others.      All   flowers   to   be   sent   to 
Hall  on  the  days  of  the  fair. 

Dedham  table — Mrs.  William  H.  Goodwin, 
Mrs.   John    Codman. 

Jamaica  Plain  table — Miss  Margaret 
Morse,  Miss  Frances  Goodwin,  Miss  Anna 
Weld..  .„;i 

Newton  table — Mrs.  William  B.  Merrill, 
Miss  Isabel  Young,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Plimpton; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Anderson, 
Miss  Louise  Plimpton,  Miss  S.  G.  Johnson. 
Miss   Riley,    Miss   Ella   M.   Bacall. 

Doll  table— Miss  Alice  Foster,  Mrs.  Far- 
ren,  Mrs.  Esterbrook.  Miss  Florence  Dustin, 
Miss  Balch,   Miss   Bird,   Miss   Chase. 

Bundle  table — Miss  Annie  F.  Manning, 
MisS  Margaret  A.  Rand. 

There  will  be  a  table  of  articles  from 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Katharine  Foote  of  Dedham 


THE 

MILTON 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20, 


WORK    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


Exhibit  of  Their  Products  to  Be  Held 
at    Milton    Public    Library. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Club  on  December  6th, 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  at  the  library 
of  the  home  and  shop  products  of 
the  blind  and  this  will  be  continued 
through  the  week  including  Sunday, 
December  12th.  The  following  account 
of  the  exhibit  at  the  Boston  1915  Ex- 
position is  of  especial  interest  to  Mil- 
ton people  just  now  on  this  account. 

A  joint  exhibit  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  the  1915  Boston  Exposition  sug. 
gests  the  work  being  done  in  industri- 
al lines  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  Perkins  exhibit  a  piano-tuner  is 
present  at  his  work,  a  mattress-maker 
at  his  bench,  a  young'  woman  stitch- 
ing covers  for  the  mattresses  on  a 
machine  and  a  man  caneseating  a 
chair.  In  the  Commission  exhibit,  a 
workman  demonstrates  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  the  "Wun_ 
dermop,"  a  young  woman  is  weaving 
at  a  hand-loom  and  an  older  woman 
is  busy  making  iron-holders. 

On  the  walls  of  the  exhibit  space 
are  shop-products,  especially  attractive 
to  the  eye  the  hand  woven  rugs,  and 
the  art  fabrics,  made  by  the  blind.  The 
work  is  also  described  by  photographs 
and  letterings  which  tell  the  possibil- 
ity of  prevention  of  two-fifths  of  all 
blindness;  and  outline  the  Massa- 
chusetts resources  devoted  to  those 
who  have   become   blind. 

The  following  circular  of  the  Com- 
mission suggests  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  for  the  industrial  training 
and  occupation  of  the  blind. 

What  can  the  blind  do  for  you? 

If  you  want  mittens  or  sweaters,  if 
you  want  housekeeper's  supplies.  Blind 
women  can  make  them  for  you  in  their 
homes. 

If  you  need  hand-woven  furnishings, 
sofa  pillows,  table  scarfs  or  unique 
holiday  gifts.  Art  fabrics  of  distinc- 
tive design  and  beautiful  colors*  made 
by  blind  weavers,  will  meet  your  re- 
quirements. 


If  you  need  a  mop,  wet  or  dry.  The 
"Wundermop,"  made  by  the  blind,  is 
the  best  mop  on  the  market.  Sold  at 
all  large  stores. 
What  can  you  do  for  the  blind? 
You  can  give  them  the  thing  they 
most  need — employment — by  buying 
their  handiwork  when  they  can  furn- 
ish what  you  want.  The  State  can 
teach  the  blind  to  work,  but  their 
fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  mar- 
ket for  their  products. — Helen  Keller. 
Salesroom  for  work  for  the  blind,  383 
Boylston  street,  Tel.  Back  Bay  2091. 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Central  office,  309  Ford  Building, 
Telephone  Haymarket  831. 

The  exhibit  in  Milton  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Service  Commit, 
tee  of  the  Milton   Woman's   club. 
Mrs,  Parker  B.  Field, 
Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Miss  Martha  L.  Richardson, 
Mrs.  W.  Dewees  Roberts, 
Miss  Harriet  Ware, 
Mrs.  Roderick  Stebbins,  Chairman 


THE. 
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WORK    BY     BLIND    WOMEN. 


Home   and    Shop   Products   to    Be    Ex- 
hibited at  the   Public  Library. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  puzzles  of 
workers  for  the  blind  everywhere  in 
I  the  world,  to  find  varied,  interesting 
;  and  profitable  work  that  may  be  done 
by  women  without  sight.  Suggestions 
both  as  to  new  articles  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  and  new  processes 
whJich  may  be  followed  without  signt 
are  eagerly  welcomed.  During  the 
past  summer,  the  unique  experiment 
was  tried  at  the  summer  salesrom  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  of  stuffing  dolls'  legs  for 
the  newly  patented  jhot-water-bottle 
doll  known  as  "Patty  Comfort."  One 
of  the  young  wiomen  in  the  shop,  a 
Perkins  school  graduate,  was  busily 
engaged  for  several  weeks  in  turning 
these  little  cloth  covers,  stuffing  them 
with  cotton  and  catching  them  with 
a  thread.  Later  they  were  invested 
with  stockings  and  slippers  and  be- 
came part  of  a  most  attractive  doll. 


Such  processes  (are  simpler  than 
those  involved  in  the  more  familiar 
products  of  the  home  work  of  blind 
women,  the  machine-sewing  on  apro.is 
and  towels,  the  knitting  of  helmets 
and^sweaters,  processes  toward  which 
the  blind  for  life  are  trained  from 
their  early  schooling  and  in  which 
■iiyme  become  very  jflxpert.  In  jthe 
case  of  tliose  who  lose  their  sight' la- 
ter, there  is  an  added  problem  of  gain- 
ing confidence  to  do  in  the  dairk,  what 
has  been  so  easily  done  with  sight. 


The  teaching  or  chose  becoming 
blind  later  in  life  was  first  made  pos- 
sible in  Massachusetts  by  the  volun- 
tary efforts^  of  women  graduates  cf 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  seeing 
workers  for  the  school,  who  them- 
selves offered  to  teach  blind  women 
and  later  financed  and  helped  towards 
the  sale  of  the  home  w)ork  of  blind 
women  which  they  had  brought  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  excelence.  Home 
teaching  is  now  done  throughout  the 
state  by  four  blind  teachers,  provided 
by  state  appropriation  and  the  home 
products  are  consigined  through  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  to  the 
salesroom  at  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

Samples  of  this  work  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Milton  public  library 
from  Dec.  6  to  Dec.  13,  and  the  thing 
ito  be  remembered  about  them  is,  first 
of  all,  that  the  articles  often  repre- 
sent the  only  things  by  which  blind 
women  can  earn  money  at  home.  It 
is  only  by  finding  a  large  and  contin- 


ucus  demand  for  this  work  that  home 
workers  can  be  given  steady  work 
and  regular  pay. 

Shop  occupations  have  also  been, 
everywhere,  a  great  problem,  designed 
as  they  mus/t  be  to  meet  not  only  the 
need  of  occupation  but  of  self-support 
for  blind  women  dependent  on  their 
earnings.  Brush  making  and  machine 
sewing  are  much  followed  by  blind 
women  in  shops  and  institutions  in 
England,  and  there  is  also  shop-work 
in  basketry  and  cane-seating.  So  diffi- 
cult is  it  to.  add  to  this  list,  that  the 
Massachusetts  industry  for  blind  wom- 
en of  hand-weaving  of  art  fabrics  has 
attracted  widespread  attention,  both 
because  of  the  beautiful  results  which 
have  been  such  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  revival  of  interest  in  handicrafts 
and  because  weaving  has  proved  to  be 
a  process  perfectly  done  without 
sight,  and  an  occupation  healthful 
and  interesting  to  blind  women;  in- 
teresting especially  when  they  have 
taken  part  in  inventing  the  raised 
designs  which  are  woven  into  the  art 
fabrics.  Examples  of  this  work  will, 
among"  other  things,  be  on  exhibition 
at  the  library.  The  accompanying  cut 
shows  a  bMnd  girl  at  work,  weaving 
at  the  hand-loom. 


Worcester,   YUa^s.,  Gr&xett 


WORCESTER  W0RKSH# "I 

FOR  BLIND  IS  BUSY 

The  "Worcester  Workshop  for  Blind, 
at  194  Front  street,  is  receiving-  orders 
on  work  of  reseating-  chairs  and  mat- 
tress upholstering  to  be  finished  before 
Christmas.  The  management  of  the 
shop  invites  the  public  to  visit  the 
rooms  and  watch  the  men  at  work  and 
also  to  inspect  the  different  methods. 


j3o5toTL    YVlorTii-ng;    J-Q-nr-y^^l 


1JlKt'l'lTO'l"lBft'^V^T(5dked  "'is  the  annual 
Rescue  Le^.;ue  fair  in  Copley  Hail, 
opening  next  Monday.  Katharine  Foote 
will  display  and  sell  the  work  o  the 
blind,  Vincent  Club  members  will  as 
aist  in  various  ways  and  the  cam  as 
usual  is  bound  to  be  a  feature  in  chargej 
"f  Mrs.  W.  F.  Pulsifer  and  Mrs.  Robert 
\.  Bolt. 


TlWriettTci,    Ohio  >  Ifeeg;,-  Leader. 


Eastern  Specialist  Will  Lecture 

on  "Preventable  Blindness," 

Wednesday  Night 


It  is  a.  matter  of  public  and  personal 
concern  that  much  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable. The  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  now  engaged  in  a  cam-  j 
paign  of  education  of  the  people  by  ; 
means  of  a  stereopticon  entertain-  | 
ment  to  be  given  in  a  selected  number 
of  Ohio  cities.  Charles  P.  F.  Camp- 
bell, Industrial  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  an  authority  of  national  repute 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
sightless,  has  been  secured  to  present 
the  subject,  "The  Needlessly  Blind," 
with  a  series  of  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures.  He  is  a  remarkable 
speaker  and  a  remarkable  man. 

Born  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  of 
which  his  father  was  and  is  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Campbell  knows  all  about 
the  subject  of  dealing  with  and  for  the 
sightless.  Not  only  was  he  associat- 
ed with  the  blind  as  a  boy  and  youth, 
but  since  manhood  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  work  of  a  useful  kind  for  the 
benefit  of  these  unfortunate   citizens. 


^ 
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CHARLES   F.   F.  CAMPBELL 
Massachusetts   Specialist      Who     Will 
Lecture   in    Marietta,    Next   Wednes- 
day Evening,  on  "Preventable  Blind- 
ness. 

A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  work  of  superintendent  of  the 
shops  conducted  by  the  commission  of 
his  state,  but  he  is  more  than  this— 
he  is  the  energy  which  has  put  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  fore  in  all  recent  legis- 
lation for  the  suppression  of  causes  of 
needless  blindness  and  for  the  uplift 
of  the  adults  who  are  struggling  to 
maintain  themselves.  Fascinating  as 
a  speaker,  vigorous  as  a  worker,  skill- 
ful as  a  manager,  he  is  eminently  fit- 
ted to  bring  to  Ohio  a  message  of  help- 
fulness. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  blind 
is  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Campbell  heard 
by  as  large  an  audience  as  possible. 
He  is  loaned  to  Ohio  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  busy  time  in  his  own  state  for  a 
few  weeks  an-d  he  will  visit  cities  in 
the  four  quarters  and  the  center  of 
our  state  to  as  large  a  number  as  there 
are  days  in  his  leave  of  absence.  Ac- 
companying Mr.  Campbell  will  be  an 
expert  lantern  operator,  carrying  with 
him  a  calcium  light  apparatus  and  a 
fine  lantern  with  motion  picture  at- 
tachment.    More  than     one     hundred 


slides  are  used  to  illustrate  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's address,  and  the  subjects,  while 
all  pertaining  to  general  theme,  are 
varied  in  character  and  furnish  with 
the  speaker's  brilliant  commentary  an 
evening's  entertainment  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment. Directed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  carry  out  the  work  of  educating 
the  people  on  the  facts  and  the  means 
of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  Com- 
mission has  secured  the  most  au- 
thoritative information  and  a  most  en- 
tertaining speaker  and  it  bespeaks  for 
him  a  hearing  by  the  people. 
No  admittance  fee  is  charged. 


JpostpTU,    yVUSL5  5.,  Jra,YvSlYik/t 


Dec-CTvub^T" 


^oq. 


The  Milton  Woman's  Club  was  largely 
represented  at  the  "Home  Afternoon"  on 
Monday.  The  anti-tuberculosis  committee 
gave  notice  of  Red  Cross  stamps  on  sale. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  on  school  luncheon  it  was 
voted  to  furn'is'h  the  pupil's  oif  the  "high  and 
consolidated  schools.  The  afternoon  was  in 
charge  of  the  social  service  comimittee,  Mrs. 
Roderick  Stebbins,  chairman.  Miss  Jjucr 
Wright,  agent  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  told  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts,  and  -Edward  Allen,  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.,  spoke  of  what  is 
being  done  there  in  preparing  and  training 
pupils  for  efficient  life-work.  The  usual 
social  hour  with  tea  followed. 


Boston    "VVlolSS,,    JVyvy 


tr  locLyv 


Monday  afternoon  Charles  F.  Campbell  de- 
Mvered  an  interesting  address  before  the  Milton 
Women's  Club  on  "Work  for  the  Blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts." In  connection  with  the  add»«W's*T!rere 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  the  blind 
in  the   art  gallery   of  the   Milton   Public   Library. 


Boston,  TKciss.,  J 


ToLtvSOTU 


Jece»vbe-r   2,3.   l^fo^. 
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HELPED  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Returns  from  Lec- 
ture Tour  Arranged  by  Ohio  Commis- 
sion 


G&arles  F-  F-  Campbell, •■superintendent 
*6rthe  industrial  department,  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  re- 
turned home  from  a  trip  to  Ohio.  Mr. 
Campbell  went  on  a  lecture  campaign 
which  the  v  Ohio  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  been  conducting  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  and  the  prevention 
of  needless  blindness.  He  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  help  the  Ohio  board 
in    this    way. 

He  spoke  29  •  consecutive  days  in  27 
cities  and  towns  and  addressed  about 
15,000  persons.  He  visited  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  covered  more  than  2000 
miles.  Many  days  he  spoke  twice  and 
sometimes  four  times.  The  largest  au- 
dience, of  more  than  1000,  was  brought 
out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Cleveland 
by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  and  he  was 
asked  to  return  to  that  city  for  a  second 
date.  .',-ji 

The  campaign  was  handled  from  Co- 
lumbus by  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  presi- 
dent of  the  commission.  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
is  superintendent  of  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  this  way  work  for  blind  infants, 
youths  and  adults,  in  Ohio,  is  being 
unified. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
created  by  the  Legislature  in  1908.  The 
general  court  of  1909  allowed  the  board 
only  $2000.  The  commission  felt  that 
a  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and,  incidentally  to  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  the  industrial  and  other  pos- 
sibilities of  the  blind,  would  insure  a 
more  liberal  appropriation  for  1910. 
Whether  the  appropriation  is  granted  or 
not  there  is  already  abundant  testimony 
that  this  campaign  has  aroused  many  to 
a  realization  of  the  possibility  of  saving 
the  sight  of  infants  and  of  helping  the 
blind   to    help    themselves. 


"SEEING  BY  TOUCH" 

Instructive  Address  on  Work  Among  the  Blind 
by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Before  the  Med~ 
ford  Women's  Club. 

The  excellent  program  presented  at 
the  Medford  Women's  club  Tuesday 
afternoon  was  in  charge  of  tne  Social 
Progress  and  Educational  committee, 
Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Knowlton,  chairmaaa.  The 


CHARLES  F.  P.   CAMPBELL 


audience  listened  wit!/  pleasure  to 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell's  interesting 
lecture   on  "Seeing  by   Touch." 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  son  of  the  world 
renowned    blinds j£ader    of   the   blind, 


Sir  Francis  Campbell  of  London.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  his  father's 
school.  He  was  educated  in  America, 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  o£  Technology.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell early  decided  to  give  his  life  to 
the  work  in  which  his  father  was  en- 
gaged. For  some  time  he  taught  in 
his  father's  school.  In  1903  was  found- 
ed the  Massachusetts  Association  far 
Promoting  the  interests  of  the  Blind, 
with  Mr.  Campbell  as  its  agent.  He 
traveled  over  the  state  lecturing  and 
raising  the  money '  to  carry  on  this 
work. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  mas- 
terly campaign  the  state  established  in 
1906  a  permanent  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  state  took  over  Mr. 
Campbell  as  superintendent  of  the  .in- 
dustrial department.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
masterly  in  his  subject.  He  has  in- 
tense interest  in  the  cause.  His  activi- 
ties in  the  work  are  strenuous  and  his 
enthusiasm  spreads  to  others.  His 
splendid  talk  Tuesday  was  made  most 
convincing  by  a  series  of  illustrated 
pictures  taken  at  schools  foir  the 
blind  to  show  the  pupils  at  their 
studies,  manual  training,  and  athletic 
games.  An  interesting  set  of  slides 
showed  the  blind  at  work  in  factories 
for  the  seeing,  at  home,  and  in  shops 
for' the  blind. 

In  part  Mr.  Campbell  said:  "Two 
minutes  of  time  i'n  treating  the  eyes 
within  a  week  after  birth  may  save  70 
years  of  darkness. Two  cents  of  protection 
within  that  period  may  save  $10,000 
for  the  support  of  a  blind  person  dur- 
ing 70  years.  If  baby's  eyes  are  in- 
flamed when  born  or  become  so  soon 
after  birth,  see  a  physician.  A  pro- 
tecting liquid  to  strengthen  them  and 
kill  germs  which  will  produce  blind- 
ness is  needed.  The  operation  is  a 
simple  one,  consisting  of  merely  put- 
ting a  drop  of  the  liquid  in  the  eyes. 
The  drug  does  not  cost  more  than  five 
cents. 

"Entering  a  school  £or  the  blind 
the  visitors'  attention  is  naturally  at- 
tracted by  the  devices  which  are  em- 
ployed to  make  the  educational  meth- 
ods used  in  a  school  for  the  seeing 
available  for  the  blind.     To  read  and 


to  write  the  blind  employ  raised  char- 
acters made  up  of  a  series  of  dots. 
By  using  one  or  more  of  a  group  of 
six  dots  it  is  possible  to  construct  the 
alphabet. 

"The  physical  well-being  of  many 
blind  children  is  neglected  ill  their 
homes  often  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Fear- 
ful that  the  child  may  come  toi  harm, 
he  is  forbidden  to  help  about  the  house 
1  or  play  in  the  garden  as  do  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  with  the  result  that 
when  he  comes  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  he  is  often  under-developed 
through  lack  of  the  ordinary  activir 
ties  of  childhood  by  which  seeing  chil- 
dren are  unconsciously  developed. 
Much  greater  attention  has  ten  be  given 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  than 
in  a  school  for  the  seeing.  Many  blind 
children  must  be  taught  to  run  and 
play  while  most  children  learn  with 
no  other  teacher  than  a  healthy  play- 
mate. 

Exercise  Essential. 

"Carefully  graduated  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises are  imperative  and  must  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  physical  train- 
ing to  produce  a  well-developed,  heal- 
thy, normal  student.  Recreation  must 
be  a  definite  part  of  his  life.  One  of 
the  best  forms  of  recreation  is  danc- 
ing and  roller  skating.  Both  of  these 
help  to  give  the  sightless  person  con- 
fidence in  moving  about  freely  and  al- 
so in  cultivating  poise1  and  courage. 

"The  question  is  asked  whether  a 
blind  person  on  skates  does)  not  fail 
down  but  the  immediate  reply  is  to 
ask  the  questioner  if  when  learning  | 
to  skate  he  did  not  also  fall  down.  The 
blind  recognize  their  proximity  to  large 
objects  by  the  sense  of  hearing  some- 
what as  we  do  by  the  sense  of  sight. 
We  speak  o-f  seeing  a  wall  and  a  blind 
person  might  as  rightfully  speak  of 
hearing  it.  We  are  f am' liar  with  its 
presence  on  account  of  the  light 
which  is  reflected  from  its  surface,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  sound  is  reflect- 
ed and  a  blind  person  uses  the  ear 
where   we   use   the   eye.     Just   as  the 


effort    is    unconscious    on   our    part   so 
also  it  becomes  for  him. 

"It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  all  blind  people  are  free 
from  clumsiness.  EVen  those  who 
have  the  best  of  training  do  not  al- 
wa?7  overcome  their  awkwardness,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  those  who 
lose  their  sight  late  in  life  do  not  as 
readily  recognize  objects  and  find  it 
difficult  to  go  about  with  freedom. 

"The  result  of  adequate  education 
for  the  blind  can  be  found  the  world 
over,  blind  men  are  succeeding  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  graduate®  of  our 
schools  usually  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
form  of  business  or  music.  As  tuners 
and  teachers  many  have  succeeded. 
Some  blind  men  are  doing  well  as  law- 
yers, ministers  and  editors.  Even  pol- 
iticians have  a  few  representatives. 
'  No  man  in  America  today  is  doing 
more  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  than 
Senator  Gore  at  Washington.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  he  ils  devoting  his 
energies  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  but  by  fulfilling  his  duties  as 
senator  he  is  teaching  the  public  to 
realize  that  the  handicap  of  blindness 
is  not  impossible  to  overcome. 

Home    Teaching. 

'A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
adult  blind  are  over  60  years  of  age 
and  for  them  little  aid  can  be  given 
along  industrial  lines.  Undoubtedly 
home  teaching,  whereby  they  may 
learn  to  read  and  occupy  their  time 
with  simple  home  occupations,  is  an 
indispensable  and  inexpensive  means 
of  making  their  lives  brighter  and 
cheerier. 

"For  the  blind  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60,  laTg^eF  industrial  opportuni- 
ties must  be  sought.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  a  blind  man  is  after  all 
usually  a  normal  person  merely  having 
lost  the  use  of  one  sense.  Would  any 
of  you  here  today,  if  the  state  held 
out  to  you  in  one  hand  a  dole  and  in 
the  other  the  same  amount  of  money 

which  you  could   earn   by  faithful  and 

earnest  labor,  hesitate  from  which 
hand  to  take  the  help?  Until  long 
years  of  idleness  have  crushed  out  the 


last  spark  or  courage  you  will  find 
just  as  many  blind  as  seeing  people 
shrink  from  being  dependent  upon  any 
individual  or  state." 

Mr.  Campbell  then  told  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  spent  each  year  for 
the  blind  which  might  be  saved  if  the 
proper   steps   were  taken  to  check  it. 

Before  and  after  the  lecture  a  de- 
lightful musical  program  was  rendered 
by  an  orchestra  composed  of  seven 
blind  young  men,  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins institute.  An  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  the  blind  was  also  a  feature  of  the 
meeting.  Many  beautiful  specimens  of 
hand-woven  furnishings,  sofa  pillows, 
table  scarfs,  rugs  and  fabrics  were  in- 
cluded in  the  display. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Knowlton  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Lilias  Folger,  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Hart, 
Mrs.  Clara  T.  Guild,  and  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Cobb. 
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